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PREFACE 


The present volume fulfils the promise, held out to the reader 
in my Abhinavagupta : An Historical and Philosophical 
Study (P. 152), to publish the Bhaskari with an English Tran* 
station of the 1 5 vara Pratyabhijna Vimarsinl of Abhinavagupta. 
It is the actualization of a dream, seen in Kashmir in 1931, the 
year of the discovery of the MS. of the Bhaskari. 

w. - ~~~ 

It contains an English Translation of (1) the I&vara Pratya- 
bhijna Karika of Utpalacarya and of (II) the Vimarsinl, a co- 
mmentary on the above by Abhinavagupta, in the light of the 
Bhaskari. These two are the well recognised authoritative 
texts, out of the six, referred to by Madhava in his Sarva Dar- 
4ana Sahgraha, in the section on the Pratyabhijni system, the 
Recognitive School of Kashmir. 

The original work on the system is the §iva Dr?ti of Somi- 
nanda (800 A. D.). The Is vara Pratyabhijna Kanka of Utpa- 
lacarya, according to his own statement, is only a reflection 
(Pratibimba) of the system of Somananda. On his Karika he 
himself wrote two commentaries : (I) the Vrtti : no complete 
MS. of this work has so far been discovered ; ’ the available por- 
tion has been published in the Kashmir Sanskrit Series : and 
(II) the Vivrti : only a fragment of this work has recently been 
traced in Kashmir, after a long and continuous search for it for 
about twenty-five years. Abhinavagupta wrote (I) the Vivrti Vim- 
arsinl, a commentary on the Vivrti, which also has been publish- 
ed in the K. S. S. without the original, and (II) the Vimarsinl, 
a commentary on the Karika. Historically, the Vimarsinl is 
the last of the available works of Abhinavagupta and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, su/nmarily presents his views on the 
system. Thus, besides the Siva Dr$ti of Somananda, Utpa- 
lacarya’s Isvara Pratyabhijna Karika and Abhinavagupta’s 
Vimarsinl on it, an English Translation of which is given in the 
following pages, are the only two complete texts on the system, 
available so far. 

The Karika, without the commentary, the Vimarsinl, is 
extremely difficult to understand. But the commentary also is 
from the pen of Abhinavagupta, whose style is notoriously 
.difficul t. Therefore, to facilitate the understanding of these, 
"the publication of the Bhaskari was undertaken. 



Abhinavagupta is primarily a commentator. A reader, 
familiar with the commentaries on the philosophical works on 
the Western Philosophy, will be struck with the difference in 
the method of the commentator. He will find that a point, 
though of very great importance from the philosophical point of 
view and, therefore, is seriously taken up for a comment, is yet 
given up after just a few words ; and another point is taken in 
hand, which does not seem to be closely related to the point just 
discussed. Such a reader has to remember that Sanskrit au- 
thors comment, not on isolated points of a system, but on every 
word of the original. They do not attempt to criticise and to 

g resent an advance on the ideas contained in the original text. 

ven when they do so, they always attempt to show that all 
that {hey say, is implied by a word, construction, affix, case 
or personal termination. 


Therefore, while approaching the commentary, the Vimars- 
inl, the reader has to jot down the philosophical points as they 
occur, eliminating the grammatical and other discussions, and 
arrange them systematically, in order to get the connected 
argument on a philosophical point. 

Very often the reader will find that the text of the Vimarsini, 
as it is printed at the top of the Bhaskarl, is not strictly followed 
in the Translation. In such cases he may refer to the foot-notes, 
where different readings, as found in the K. S. S. edition, are 
given, which are followed in the Translation, because they pre- 
sent the ideas more clearly, e.g. “Lokepi” Bh. Vol. I, 258. 


At many places the interpretation of Bhaskara has been 
found to be unsatisfactory and inconsistent. The Translation, 
therefore, has been done in the light of another interpretation, 
found in another commentary which is still in MS. e. g. “An- 
tararupa viparivrtti matrasya” Bh. Vol. 11,161. 


The Saivaism is one of the living religions. It has a very 
large following even to-day and its history goes back to the dm* 
of the Indus Valley cultures and civilisations. And it is very 
unlikely that the Indus Valley, with such a culture as is revealed 
by the archaeological finds at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
had no philosophy, allied to the religion, about the existence of 
which there is definite archaeological evidence. But we have 
no proof, available so far, of its existence at such a distant past. 
And if we admit that the Indus Valley cultures reflect the 
cultural life of the original inhabitants of this land ; and that 
the Aryans, whose inspired creations are the Vedas and who 
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were antagonistic to the aborigines of Indjia, are emigrants; 
logically there can be no reference to the Saiva Philosophy in 
the Vedas. And in fact there seems to be,a contemptuous re* 
ference to the followers of Saivaism as “Si$nadev&b” in the 
earlier portion of the R gveda. 

A careful study of the Saiva philosophic literature, how* 
ever, shows that the Saiva Philosophy is prior to the Vai§e?ika, 
the Nyaya and the Vedanta. For, the Vai£esika,system is known to 
the tradition as “Aulukya Dariana” because Siva is said to have 
revealed the doctrines, incorporated by Kanada in his system, in 
the form of an owl. The VaiSeSika and the Ny£ya systems are 
called by competent authorities Paiupata and Saiva, because of 
the devotion of the founders of these systems to PaSupati and 
Sadafiva respectively. Both of them adopt the Dualistic Pasupata 
metaphysics and the conception of Mok?a. This system is referred 
to by Badarayana in his V,edanta Sutra and is elaborated upon 
and criticised in detail by Sankara and his commentators. The 
dualistic saiva philosophy, thus, seems to be prior to^three re- 
cognised Vedic systems. And if we accept the validity of the 
tradition that Nandikeivara was an older contemporary of 
Panini and admit that Patanjali refers to the view of NandikeS- 
vara in the Mahabha$ya, we find that there was already a volun- 
taristic school of Saivaism in the fifth century B. C., a school 
the fundamentals of which , were subsequently adopted and 
developed by the Monistic Saivaism of Kashmir. 

There are eight systems of the Saiva philosophy, which we 
have been able to trace so far. They represent different currents 
of the philosophic thought such as dualism, dualism-cum-monism, 
monism, qualified monism, idealism and voluntarism etc. The 
§aiva philosophy thus seems to be complete in itself and to 
have had an independent tradition, which was, at a later time, 
included in the Vedic literature in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. “An 
Outline of History of Saiva Philosophy” given in the following 
pages, throws light on the eight systems of Saiva philosophy 
showing distinct family likeness among them. The full His- 
tory of $aiva Philosophy will follow in due course if He wills 

For the information of the reader I must add here the follow- 
ing notes : — 

1. Antique types have been used for the translation of the 
Karik&s of Utpalacarya and Roman types for that of the Vimar 
finl of Abhinavagupta. 
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2. Foot-notes are of two kinds : those which refer to Sanskrit 
texts, which are given in the Appendix; and those which 
refer to books in English. The latter are marked with asterisk. 

3. There is a slight variation in the representation of two 
letters of the Devanagarl script in Roman letters, f is represented, 
as i or i and as 55 or N. 

4. When an English word is used in a wider than the ordina- 
rily recognised meaning, the original Sanskrit word is given 
within brackets. 

5. When the argument is obscure an explanatoty note is 
added and when a connecting link seems to be missing it is given, 
within brackets, in the light of the information gathered from 
the Bhaskarl of BhaskarakaOtha or the I $ vara Pratyabhijna 
Vivrti Vi martini of Abhinavagupta. 

To print a work on Indian Philosophy with diacritical marks 
is the new venture of the New Government Press, Lucknow. 
And, I am sure, if the reader keeps this fact in mind, he will find 
enough evidence of the great care and attention with which the 
different sections of the Press have worked under the expert 
supervision of the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. K. L. Sikder, 
and the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. S. C. Ghosh. 

I am greatly indebted to the editors of different texts , and 
authors of independent works on different schools of Saiva 
philosophy, which have been of great help in writing “An 
Outline of History of Saiva Philosophy”. I very sincerely thank 
Pandit Tribhuvan Prasad Upadhyaya, Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Banaras, and Mr. M. G. Shome, Superinten- 
dent, Printing and Stationery, U. P. and his Deputies for all the 
help that they have so promptly given. And it is my sacred 
duty to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude to Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, Prof. K. A. S. Iyer, 
Prof. Kaliprasad, Mr. C. D. Chatterjee, Sri Soma Dutta Pandey, 
and Mr. R. M. Loomba for reading certain portions of the 
type-script and giving valuable suggestions; and to Pandit 
Shrinath Shastri, Mr. Aditya Prakash Misra, M. a. and Mrs. 

Lila Pandey, b. a. for their assiduous assistance in research. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF SMVA PHILOSOPHY 

PART I 

HISTORICAL APPROACH TO EIGHT SYSTEMS OF 

SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

ANTIQUITY OF SAIVAISM AS A RELIGION 

The §aiva Philosophy is an outgrowth of the religion, the 
distinctive feature of which is the worship of the phallic form of 
God Siva. $aivaism as a religion has persisted since the prehis- 
toric time of the archaeological finds of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro. It has a continuous history of at least five thousand years. 
The phallic emblem of Siva, as found in the ruins of the Indus 
valley civilizations, is even today an object of worship among 
the followers of Saivaism. It is a living faith all over India. 
That there was a dominant element of religion in the Indus valley 
cultures and civilizations is now well admitted 1 . And the 
Archaeological finds at Harappa, (1) a $iva Lingam, a conical 
terracotta object with a rounded top, which, even according to 
the statement of Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, represents “probably 
a phallus” and (11) a larg • thick ring representing “probably” a 
Yoni (female principle), lead to a fair assumption that whatever 
other religion or religions may have been, Saivaism, in its 
characteristic prevalent form of worship of Siva and £akti 2 in 
union in the symbolic form of a Lingam on Yoni, was there. 

These finds lend some support to the view, expressed by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, about a water reservoir, provided with narrow 
covered channel, found in Harappa, analogous to the one, 
found at Mohenjo-daro 3 , that it was used as Caranamrtakunda, 
a receptacle for the holy water, used for washing the sacred 
image. For, such a reservoir is a common feature of temples of 
Siva even today. 


SAIVAISM IN THE VEDA 

Worship of the Phallus of Siva is referred to in the Rgveda 
(Sisnadevafi) 4 . Various names of Siva, such as Rudra and 
Paiupati etc. occur in all the four Vedas. 


*1. A. In., 76. 
•2. A. la., 129. 


•3. Arcb.S., 52. 

4. Rg. ML VII, S. 22 RK 5 
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In the Rgveda, there are verses, which refer to Rudra and 
Tryambaka, e.g. 

(1) Ima Rudraya Tapase. 

(2) Ima Rudraya gatadhanvine. 

(3) Tryambakam Yajamahe. 

In the Samaveda also in the Samavidhana, there is a 
Samhita, collection of hymns, addressed to Rudra, e.g. “Avoraja- 
nam tadvargadeva pravrjyato hani”. 

t * 

In the Sukla Yajurveda 1 section XVI of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita and in the Taittiriya Samhita of Krsna Yajurveda section 
IV, 5 : hundred names of God giva are enumerated. To this fact 
there is reference in the Mrgendragama 2 , to show that the gaiva 
tradition goes back to the’ Vedic times. 

In the Atharvaveda also j there are many collections of hymns, 
addressed to Rudra and also dealing with the ways of worship- 
ping him, e.g. 

1. Kan da VI, Anuvaka 2, Prapathaka 20. 

2. Kanda VI, Anuvaka 4, Prapathaka 1. 

3. Kanda VI, Anuvaka 7, Prapathaka 44. 

4. Kan^a VI, Anuvaka 7, Prapathaka 57. 

5. K&nda VI, Anuvaka 7, Prapathaka 59. 

6. Kanda VI, Anuvaka 9, Prapathaka 90—93. 

7. Kanda XI, Anuvaka 1, Prapathaka 2. 

8. The XV Kanda is devoted to Mahadeva. 

In the Kalpa also, giva is well recognised. For instance, 
in Kathaka Sutraparisistiya Rudra Kalpa the ritualistic way 
to the visualisation of giva as Pinakin, is given. In the Upa- 
nisads also the gaiva philosophical doctrines are found. The 
§aiva writers on the different aspects of the £aiva thought were 
aware of the unbroken continuity of their religio-philosophic 
traditions from the Vedic time to their own days and very often 
refer to the Vedic and the post-Vedic texts in support of their 
views. 

SAIVAISM AS KNOWN TO BUDDHA 

Buddha refers to gaivaism in his own way. In one of his 
sermons, he refers to it as Siva Vijja, which the commentator 
Buddhagho?a (5th century A. D.) explains as Bhuta Vijja or 
exorcism. 

*1. Wint. Vol. I, 185. 


1 2. M. 19.r 


HISTORICAL APPROACH III 

&AIVAISM AMONGST THE KINGS 

If we cast a glance at the early history of India we find that 
many kings and the members of the royal families were wor- 
shippers of giva and erected magnificent temples in honour of 
the deity, which stand even today. The temple of PaSupati 
in Nepal was already in existence when Ashoka visited the valley 
in 250 B. C. His daughter Carumati, — who accompanied him, 
but stayed behind, when her imperial father returned to the 
plains,— built a convent to the North of Pagupatinatha 1 . Ashoka 
himself was a worshipper of giva in his early life. Jalauka, one 
of the sons of Ashoka, who was an active and vigorous king 
of Kashmir, was hostile to Buddhism and was devoted to giva. 
He and his queen ISanadevI 2 erected many giva temples (one 
of them being called after his father “AshokeSvara”). 

Andhra became independent soon after the death of Ashoka 
(232 B. C.), under a king, named Simuka 3 . During the reigns 
of all thirty kings, who successively ruled for about 4C0 years, 
the worship of giva was popular 4 . 

The coin of Kadphises II, bears the image of giva on a Bull. 
He is supposed to have ruled 5 from 78 to 1 10 A.D. He is admit- 
ted to have been a devotee of giva. Kanishka I and Huvishka 
issued gold coins bearing the image of giva on the reverse side 
and the name of the deity has been given as “Oesho’* (UmeSa). 
Huvishka also issued gold coins bearing on the reverse figures 
of giva and P&rvati (Oesho and Nana) (Punjab Museum cata- 
logue vol. I, 197). 

The coins of King VSsudeva, the successor of Huvishka, 
who ruled from 182 to 220 A. D. which exhibit on the reverse 
the figures of giva, with or without Bull, Nandi, behind him and 
carrying noose and trident etc. are clearly indicative of the 
influence of gaivaism. 6 That PuSyabhOti, a remote ancestor of 
King Har$a was an ardent devotee of giva and that giva was 
one of the gods, whom Har§a himself worshipped, are well known 
historical facts. 7 HarSa’s contemporary, King gaiSnka of Gauda 
was an ardent believer in giva, as stated by Yuan Chwang and 
testified by his gold coins, bearing the image of giva on the 
obverse side. 


•1. 

E. H. I. 

170. 

•4. 

E. 
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I. 
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•2. 

E. H. I. 

201. 

•5. 
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I. 
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The temples, built during the two centuries of the rule of the 
early Chalukya dynasty of Vatapi (550 to 750 A. D.) though 
now in ruins, form magnificent memorials of the kings of this 
period 1 . King Krishna I (760 A. D.)the successor and uncle of 
Dantidurga, (a Chicfuiin of the ancient Ra$trakuta clan who 
overthrew Ktrtivnrman II, the son and successor of Vikramadi- 
tya II) was a great devotee of £iva, as is testified by the most 
marvellous architectural freak in our country, the KailaSa 
monolithic temple of Ellora, the most extensive and sumptuous 
of the rock-cut shrines 2 . 

Chola kings were great devotees of giva. Rajaraja (985 
A. D.) built a magnificent temple of giva, which stands even 
today as a memorial of his brilliant career, architectural taste 
and devotion to giva 3 . And his successor, Rajendra (1023 
A. D.) adorned the capital city, Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, 
built to commemorate his exploit, with a gigantic temple 
enshrining a Li h gam of giva 30 feet high. 

The VIra gaivaism, the Lingayat School, arose or rather, 
was revitalized after the abdication of Bijjala in 1167. It was 
founded or rather upheld, as we shall show, by Basava, the Brah- 
man minister of Bijjal. It has a very large following even to-day 
in South India* 

gAIVAISM AMONGST GREAT AUTHORS 

Panini was a gaiva. The first fourteen Sutras of his gramma- 
tical work are articulate representations of the inarticulate sounds, 
produced in fourteen sets by giva through his hand-drum, known 
as Phakva. Their grammatical importance has fully been brou- 
ght out by Panini. But they represent gaiva philosophy also, 
which has been* presented in the Nandikesvara KaSika. 

Kalidasa was a gaiva and followed the view of Nandikesvara 
about the relation between Siva and Sakti. He admitted that 
there is inseparable union between them, similar to that between 
language and meaning. 

Nandikesvara, while denying the separate being of giva 
from §akti, cites two analogies (1) of the moon and her light 
and (2) of language and meaning, “Can dr a — candrikayoryadvad 
yatha Vagarthayoriva” 

(N. K., V. 11) 

This idea seems to have been repeated by Kalidasa in the 
very first verse of RaghuvamSa: — 

“V&garthaviva sampiktau”. 

•1. E H. I. 444 
•2. E. H. I. 444—5. 

•3. E. H. I. 487. 
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He very clearly refers to one of the twelve jyotirlingas, namely, 
Mahakala at Ujjayini, (Ujjain) in his Meghaduta: — 

“Maha'<alamasadya Kale”. 

t 

Nataraja temple was famous in the time of Aghora Siva (1158 
A., D.).* He refers to a distant ancestc r of his, Srikantha, who came 
to worship Nataraja Abhrasabhesana 1 . 

SAIVAISM AND THE VEDA 

, Whatever may have been the Brahmanic antagonism towards 
Saivaism in the early Vedic period, as some hold on the basis 
of reference to its followers as ‘‘Phallus worshippers”, etc., this 
antagonism died out with the passage of time; and Brahmanism 
and Saivaism got more and more reconciled, as, testified by the 
inclusion of the hundred names of Siva in the Sukla and the 
Krsna Yajurveda, numerous references to him in the Athar- 
vaveda and change in the conception of the god from “terrific” 
under the name “Rudra” to “the protector of cattle” under the 
name “Pasupati”. Towards the end of the Vedic period, in the 
tenth book of the Taittirlya Aranyaka, we find the five Mantras, 
on which the Lakullsa Pasupata system is based. And 
two out of the six recognise^ Vedic systems, (I) the Nyaya and 
(II) theVi dSesika, present the Saiva Dualistic Philosophy, according 
to both Haribhadra Suri and Rajasekhara as stated in the two 
summaries of six systems of Indian Philosophy, called by the 
same name, “Sad-darsana Samuccaya”. Though most of the 
authoritative works on the Eight systems of the Saiva Philoso- 
phy, now available, professedly follow the authority of the 
Saivagamas, yet almost every one of them quotes from the Vedic 
texts at least to show that the particular principle, propounded, 
is in agreement with the Vedic text. Thus, for instance, Soma- 
nanda in his Siva Drsti, refers to the Vedic passages, such as 

“Eka eva Rudrovatasthe na dvitiyah” 

and 

“Sorod't” S. Dr. 122. 

A careful study of tf:e works on the various Saiva systems shows 
that the attitude of the Saiva Philosophy as a whole towards 
the Veda was not that of condemnation, such as was taken 
up by the Carvaka : nor that of opposition, which marked the 
Buddhism. It was rather like that of a step-daughter, whose 
agreements and differences with ,the father are those which 
the mother has with him. Thus, Saivaism owes its allegiance 


•I, S. Sri. 73. 
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to, acknowledges the authority of, the Veda only in so far as 
the Veda, agrees with the Saivagamas, some of which assert 
that the Saivagama is the essence of the Veda (VcdasSrah Siva- 
gamah),. It may, however, be noted here that some systems 
of the Saiva Philosophy agree with the Veda more, than others. 
This point we shall clarify when we deal with each Saiva system 
separately. 

EIGHT SYSTEMS OF THE SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

The available literature shows that there were eight system 
of the Saiva Philosophy— 

(1) Pasupata Dualism. 

(2) Siddhanta Saiva Dualism. , 

(3) Dualistic-cum-non-dualistic Saivaism of Lakuli§a 

PaSupata. 

(4) ViSistidvaita Saivaism. , 

(5) Visesadvaita Saivaism (VIra Saiva). 

(6) Nandikesvara Saivaism. 

(7) RaseSvara Saivaism. 

(8) Monistic Saivaism of Kashmir. 

According to the classification of the Saiva thought by Abhi- 
navagupta in his Tantraloka, however, there were three Saiva 
systems (I) Dualism (Dvaita) (II) Dualism-cum-non-dualism 
(Dvaitadvaita) and (III) Monism (Advaita). And they were 
based upon ten, eighteen and sixty-four Saivagamas, respective- 
ly. Thus, logically the Saiva Philosophy developed from dualism 
to monism, through dualism-cum-non-dualism. 

These three groups of the Saivagama are known after three 
different names of Siva. The d ualistic, ,the dualistic-cum-monis- 
tic, and the monistic groups are called Siva, Rudra and 1 Bhaira- 
va groups respectively. They are recognised to have emanated 
from different mouths of the five-faced (Pancavaktra) Siva. 
Dualistic Saivagamas are said to have come from three, Ha, 
Tatpurusa, and Sadyojata, the dualistic-cum-monistic from Varna 
ana Aghora, and the monistic from the union of Siva and 
&akti. 

Each Saivagama represents a separate school. Thus, there 
were ninety-two Schools of the Saiva Philosophy. They have 
all, however, been put under three heads as stated above. They 
are not opposite schools, but are essential parts of an organic 


1. T. A., VOL I, 37—48. 
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whole. They have to be followed in succession. Each of them 
aims at taking its followers up to a certain stage of the whole 
path to the final emancipation. They present reality as it 
shines at different stages. They recognise that multiplicity, 
unity-in-multiplicity and unity are equally real in succession. 
They deal with different aspects of the Reality as a whole. 

A group is called dualistic, because it deals with such aspects 
of the Reality as pre-suppose diversity; namely, action, knowledge 
and will, (Kriya, Juana and Iccha). Another is called dualistic- 
cum-monistic, because it is concerned with the self and the self- 
awareness (Cit and Ananda) as essentially identical but 
logically and formally different. And the third is called monis- 
tic, because it presents a spiritual level, which is beyond the reach 
of will, knowledge and action, where logical and formal diver- 
sities disappear, where the Real shines in itself, by itself and to 
itself. " “ 

•— r 

Each Saivagama is generally divided into four sections: — 

(/) JjjiLna, (//), Yoga A (III) Kriya and (IV) Carya. The 
first deals with the Phil osoph y. In cluding metaphysic s, episte- 
mology and ethics. TEe second deals with the yoguT practice s, 
necessary for the realisation of the goal that the philosophy 
promises. It gives the necessary details of the yogic discipline 
such as are not to be found elsewhere, it presents an 
advance on the yoga tradition recorded by Patanjali in his Yoga 
Satra, not in its philosophical but in its practical aspect . The 
third is concerned with the method of building theTempTes and 
sculpturing the images of the deities, which are to be enshrined 
therein. It records the architectural and sculptural traditions, 
in accordance with which the temples were built and the images 
made. This section of the Saivagama seems to have been the 
basis of the t reatises on architecture , e.g. the Samara ngana Sfitra- 
dhara by. King Bhoja; who wrote many of the available works 
on the Saiva Philosophy, such as Tattva Prakarika, etc. And 
the fourth deals with the rituals. 

§AIVA AGAMIC LITERATURE 

The Saivagama literature was very vast. Appayya DIkSita 
in his Sivarcana randrika states the number of verses in 
each of the twenty-eight Agamas, which are the basis 
of the Siddhanta School of Saiva,ism. According to him, the 
total number of verses in these Saivagamas was more than a 
Parardha, a §ahkha and six Padmas 1 . Add to this the number 
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of verses in the sixty-four monistic Saivagamas, and there will 
be fabulous number of verses. Most of this literature is lost, 
probably beyond recovery. The Saivagamas, which have been 
printed in different scripts, such as Rudra Yam ila, KSrana, Paus- 
karagama, Suprabheda, Yogaja, Netra, Svacchanda, Mrgendra, 
and Matanga, etc., and those the fragments of which are pre- 
served in different MS. libraries, such as Ajitagama, etc., 
represent a very small portion only of what actually once existed. 

It may be pointed out here that / Appayya DTk$ita’s statement 
about the number of verses in the Saivagamas of the Siddh&nta 
School, represents a tradition which is found in the Ajitagama, 
in the very first chapter, called Tantravatar 1 . A manuscript of 

this is found in the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library. 

/ 

Whatever may be the time when the Saivagamas were writ- 
ten; the common opinion is that they are the products of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. It is clear that they were 
recognised as authoritative texts on the various aspects of 
the Saivaism, before the time of sankaricarya (788 — 820 A. D.) 
For, he refers to the sixty-four monistic Saivagamas in his Saun- 
darya Laharl : “Catuh sasthya tantrail? sakalam abhisan- 
dh£ya bhuvanam”. That he had distinctive Saivagamic monis- 
tic doctrines in his mind when he wrote the Dak$inamurti Stotra, 
admits of no doubt. This point has, been dealt with in an earlier 
work 1 . Sure&varacarya, a pupil of Sankara, in his Manasollisa, 
distinctly refers to the thiry-six Saiva categories : 

“Brahman^adi&ivantayah Sal tr imsattattvasam hateh ” M. U. 174. 
“Te?vak?areSu tisthanti sattrimsattattvasamyutah” M. U. 168. 
“$attrim£attattvasamghatah sarvatrapyanuvartate” M. U. 154. 
And Ramatlrtha Yati, commenting on the Iasi of the verses, 
quoted above, definitely says that, the thirty-six categories are 
those which are well known in the Saivagama. 

“Evam $attrimsattattva ni yani Saivagame prasiddhani.” 

9 

It may be pointed out here that these thirty-six categories 
arc slightly different from those admitted by the Kashmir §ai- 
vas. They may be stated as follows: — 

Five vital airs, five elements, fourteen Indriyas, Mahan, Kala, 
Pradhana, Maya, Vidya, Puru?a, Bindu, Nada, Sakti, Siva, 
Santa and Atita 2 . 
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(I) PA&UPATA DUALISM 


In the Vedanta SQtra of B&dar&yana in Chapter II pada II, 
section VII is called Patyadhikarana. Many students of the 
Vedanta are under the impression that the system, that is criti- 
cised there, is identical with the Lakulila Pa$upata. Some 
support seems to be lent to this view by reference to the cate- 
gories of the LakullSa PSiupata system by Sankara in the course 
of his commentary on the first aphorism of this section “Paty- 
urasdmanjasya^'. There is no doubt about this that the categories, 
referred to by Sankara, are the categories, admitted by LakuliSa 
in his PaSupata Sfitra in the very first Sutra, according to the 
commentator, Kaundinya 1 . They are as follows: — 

(I) K&rana (II) Kirya (III) Yoga (IV) Vidhi and 
(V) DufckMnta 2 . 

But the subsequent statement in the Sankara Bh&sya itself 
makes it clear that the system, which Sankara is criticising, is 
a dualistic system, which asserts that MaheSvara is only an 
instrumental cause and that He depends on something external 
to Himself, as a material cause, for His creative activity; exactly 
as a potter does on clay. Thi,s statement raises doubt whether 
the system, referred to by Sankara, is Lakull£a P&£upata 
or some other system, which preceded it and admitted the same 
categories as those of the LakulT&a P£§upata; but differed from 
it in its metaphysical theory. 

That the system, referred to by Sankara, is different from the 
Lakufiia PaSupata, is evident even from the colophon to this 
section in Srlkahtha Bha$ya. It is called PagupatSdhikarana and 
not LakulISa PiSupatadhikarana. This difference becomes clearer 
if we take into account the metaphysical theory of the Lakuff£a 
PSSupata. The Lakullsa PaSupata system, as presented in 
the PaSupata SQtra, with the commentary of Kaundinya, is 
not a dualistic system. It is, on the contrary, dualism- 
cum-non-dualism (Dvaitadvaita). Tt holds that the effect, the 
Karya, the triad of Vidya, Kala and Pa5u, springs from 
the Pati. (Bhavodbhavah) 3 . He is the origin, jthe abode, 
the Asana, of the triad. The triad lies in His Sakti which 
constitutes his very being, the most essential nature, the 
principal attribute, the chief characteristic, Dharma or Guna 4 . 


1. P. Su.,6. 
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The objective world is in Him as the starry heaven is in Ak3&a 
or the ether. The cause and the effect have no confused 
being (Vrttisankara) like the water and milk. They have, on 
the other hand, distinct being like the light of the eyes and 
that of the sun or lamp that illumines the object at the time of 
perception. 

That the PaSupata system, under discussion, is different 
from the Lakullsa P,a$upata, is evident from the three 
commentaries on the Sankara Bhasya: (1) Ratna PrabhS, (11) 
Bhamati and (111) Anandagiriya. For, commenting on “Kiirya”, 
the second category of the Pasupata, every one of them says 
“Mahadadi”. But we know that the Lakullsa Pasupata holds 
the triad of Vidya, Kala and Pa£u to be the Karya, but not 
“Mahadadi”. Further, the conceptions of Mok$a, as found in 
the two systems, are different. According to the Pasupata, 
the end of all pains (dubkhanta) is moksa. But, according 
to the Lakullsa Pasupata, not only the end of all pains but also 
the attainment of the supreme lordship (P3ramai£varyiviipti) 
is Moksa, as pointed out by Madhava 1 . We will deal with these 
and allied points in detail in the next section. 

THE VAISE5IKA AS A PASUPATA SYSTEM 

There are two summaries of six systems of Indian philosophy 
called §ad-dar£ana Samuccaya ; one by RajaSekhara (900 A. D.) 
and the other by Hari Bhadra Suri (700-770 A. D.). The latter 
has two commentaries; one by Guna Ratna Suri 2 (1466 Vikrama) 
1409 A. D. called Brhati, and the other by Mani Bhadra Suri, 
called Laghvl. Mam Bhadra’s commentary has* a commentary 
on it by Vidya Tilaka-*, who, according to his own statement, 
completed it in (1392 Vikrama) 133S A. D. Both Raja&ekhara and 
Haribhadra are well known writers in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Let us, therefore, see what light we can get from 
them on the Pasupata system. 

HARIBHADRA’S BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION 

Haribhadra admits that there are hundreds of systems of 
thought in India. But philosophy is simply an outgrowth of 
religion and aims at pointing out the ways and means to final 
emancipation. Therefore, if we classify them on the basis of 
religion, the me ans to final emancipation and the essential natur e 
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of it, and the categories, we find that there are only six systems of 
thought. On this basis he divides the systems of Indian thought 
under six heads 1 (I) Bauddha, (II) Naiyayika, (III) sankhya 
(VI) Jaina (V) VaiSesika and (VI) Jaiminlya. 

Haribhadra, who is earlier than Sankara and Raja£ekhara, 
asserts that both the Nyaya and the Vaisesika are the systems, 
the founders of which followed the £aiva religion and had a 
common conception of Mok$a, which consists, according 
to them, in the freedom from all kinds of pain. And Mani- 
bhadra, in the course of his commentary, points out that they 
have a common metaphysical theory also, namely, both admit 
Siva or Isvara to be the instrumental cause only of the creation 2 . 
But Haribhadra states the reason for classifying the Nyaya as 
a separate system from the Vai£e§ika and that is the difference 
in the philosophical categories. For, while Nyaya is primarily 
concerned with the logical categories; the Vaisesika presents 
phenomenological or metaphysical categories. 

If we look at the categories of the systems of the Nyaya 
and the Vai£e§ika from the point of view of evolution of thought, 
the Vaisesika system is nothing more than a more logical and 
essentially phenomenological presentation of the objective 
categories, hinted at by the Nyaya. The distinction, however, 
between the two systems in respect of the categories was 
recognised and is asserted by Haribhadra himself. But it appears 
that before the time of Haribhadra the distinction between 
saiva and Patapata was not emphasised. He, therefore, represents 
both Gautama and Kanada to be the devotees of Siva*. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika follow an earlier Saiva tradition in respect of the 
metaphysical theory and the conception of Moksa. And from 
the reference to the PaSupata system in the Sankara ,Bhasya 
it is evident (I) that the system, referred to by Sankara, 
admitted the five categories, which are retained in the 
Lakullsa Pasupata, which is a Dvaitadvaita system, as we find 
it in the available PaSupata Sutra, attributed to Lakullsa; and 
(II) that the five categories belonged earlier to the Dvaita system, 
the dualistic metaphysics and the conception of Moksa of which 
were accepted in common by both the NySya and the Vaisesika. 
This explains ,the reference to the Pasupata as distinct from the 
Vaisesika by Sankara. 

1. S. D. Sam., 4 — 9. ’ ? S. D. Sam., 25. 
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LIGHT ON THE PASUPATA THROWN BY RAJAgEKHARA 

Raja^ekhara in his $ad-dar§ana Samuccaya deals with the same 
systems as those on which Haribhadra wrote, though he names 
them differently: for instance, he gives the Nyaya system the name 
“ Yauga ”. There are two interesting and important points 
touched upon by Raja&ekhara,. He speaks (i) of the dress and 
the life of the followers of the Saiva religion and (ii) of the line of 
teachers as follows: — 

The Yauga school is otherwise called the Saiva. The 
religious teachers of this school bear staffs, put on thick piece of 
cloth over the privities, cover their bodies with blankets, keep 
matted hair, smear their bodies with ashes and eat insipid food. 
They hold gourds in their arm-pits and live mostly in the forest. 
They are devoted to the duties of hospitality and eat bulbs, roots 
and fruits. They are of two kinds : (I) with wives and (II) 
without wives; but those without wives are the best. They 
practise austerity, exposing themselves to five fires. (Pagcag- 
nisadhanaparab). They wear a consecrated linga on their arms. 

Here R3ja§ekhara (900 A. D.) is talking of “Pranaljnga” 
which is one of the important “Lingas” admitted by Vira Saiva- 
ism and also of wearing it on arm, exactly as do Vira gaivas. 
Thus it appears that Vira Saivaism in its characteristic 
form existed before Basava (1169). It would, therefore, be 
better to refer Jo Basava, not as the founder but as a . great up- 
holder of Vira Saivaism (Pranali n ga-dharsi h kare). (G. K. Appen- 
dix II 35). 

After cleaning their teeth and washing their hands, feet and 
mouths, they apply ashes to the body thrice, meditating on 
Siva. The lay worshippers, with folded hands, recite the for- 
mula “Salutation to Siva”. Their God is Sankara, who creates 
and destroys the Universe. Eighteen are His best incarnations 
and these are worshipped by them. These are: NakullSa, Kausika, 
Gargya, Maitrya, Kauru$a, 16ana, Paragargya, Kapilanda, 
Manusyaka, Aparaku&ika, Atri, Pihgalaksa, Puspaka, Brhada- 
carya, Agasti, Santana, Ra&kara, and Vidyagurii. 

Aksapada, being their preceptor, they are called AksapSdakas. 
Among them those who have attained the best state of Self-res- 
traint, wander naked. In all their religious places Bharatas 1 
conduct the worship while others bow from a distance. There 
is no restriction of caste for, taking the vow of the Bharatas. 
Any one, who is devoted to Siva, may take the vow and become 
a Bharata. 
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And Guna Ratna Sfiri in his commentary on the §a<J-darsana 
Samuccaya ' of Haribhadra Sun, gives the additional 
information about the similarities and differences between the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika as the followers of the dualistic Saivaism , 
and refers to the four sects as follows: — 

The VaiSesika school, which is otherwise called Pasupata, is 
akin to the Naiyayika. The outward characteristics of the 
pagupatas are the same as those of the Saivas and they adore 
the same Tirthakaras. The difference lies in the Pramanas and 
categories. 

The Vaisesika is called Aulukya DarSana because giva re- 
vealed the doctrines, incorporated by Kanada in his system, 
in the form of an owl. And the Nyaya is called Aksapada 
because it was founded by Aksapada. The former, on account 
of devotion of its founder to Pasupati, is called Pasupata ; and 
the latter (/ on account of devotion of its founder to Sadasiva 
is called Saiva. 

And referring to the various sects among the Saiva ascetics, 
Guna Ratna states, on the basis of an earlier authority, that on 
account of difference of their practices they are divided 
into four sects (I) Saiva (II) Pasupata (III) Mahavratadhara 
and (IV) Kalamukha 1 . 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PAsUPATA 
SYSTEM IN gAftKARA 

If we keep in mind the facts, referred to in the preceding 
two sections, and take into consideration what the commentators 
on the Ankara Bhasya say in the context of the PaSupata system, 
we can identify the system, referred to by Sankara, with the one 
that served as a common basis for the Nyaya and the Vaisesika. 
(I) Ratna Prabha and Anandagiriya refer to this system as* the 
system of the Saivas with matted hair (JatadhSri Saiya-mata). (II) 
AH the three commentaries refer to four sects of the Saiva ascetics. 
The last two names, however, differ. Instead of Mahavratadhara 
and K&lamukha, in Haribhadra’s work, we have Karunika 
siddhantin and Kapalika in the commentaries on the Sankara 
Bhasya. Abhinavagupta refers to Mahavrata (A. Bh., Vol. I. 338). 
(Ill)* Bhamat! and Anandagiriya refer to the metaphysical doc- 
trine that the Mahesvara is only the instrumental cause of the 
creation. (IV) All of them refer to the effect as Mahan, etc. 
the products of the Pradhana. (V) They refer to the conception of 
Moksa as freedom from all kinds of pain. 
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Now if we compare the points, stated above, with those 
brought out by Haribhadra, Rajasekhara and the commentators, 
there does not remain much doubt about the system, referred to by 
Sankara and his commentators, as the same, the funda- 
mentals of which were the basis of both the systems, the Nyaya 
and the VaiScsika. The common points may be stated as follows: — 

(I) The followers of the system are represented to be ascetics 
with matted hair (Jata patala ,salinah) 1 . (II) There were four 
sects among them: (1) Saiva (2) Pa&upata (3) Ma- 
havratadhara (4) Kalamukha. (Ill) It is well known that the 
systems of the Nyaya and the VaiSesika accept the livara to be 
the instrumental cause only of the creation: and this view is main- 
tained by all the writers referred to above. /IV) The categories, 
which are generally taken to be those of the Sahkhya, the twenty- 
three categories from the Mahan to the earth, are admitted under 
the Kala, a subdivision of the Karya, not only by the Lakullsa 
PUsupata, which arose subsequently as, distinct from the Pasu- 
pata ; but also by all the dualistic Saiva thinkers. (V) The 
conception of Moksa as freedom from all kinds of pain is adopted 
by both the Nyaya and the Vaise$ika ; and it is improved upon by 
Lakuli£a in bis Pasupata Sutra, where it is asserted, according to 
Madhava’s interpretation, that Moksa is not only freedom 
from all kinds of pain, but also the acquisition of omnipotence 
and omniscience. 

There ,is, thus, very little doubt about this that there was a 
dualistic Saiva system before the rise of the Vedanta, as presented 
by Badarayana ; that it was followed by the founders of the 
Nyaya and 'the Vai£e$ika ; that it is this system, to which 
Lakullsa refers; that it was known as Pasupata, which is distinct 
from the Lakullsa Pasupata; that it had the five characteristics 
referred to above ; and that it was a leading school of thought in 
pre-Christian era. But unfortunately no independent work 
on this system has so far been discovered. It seems to have been 
a system that arose b,efore the Saiva tradition assumed a 
systematic form in the Saivagamas, which are generally ascribed 
to the early centuries of the. Christian era. Some of the ten 
Dualistic Saivagamas seem to incorporate the dualistic Pd&upata 
tradition. 
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From the discussion on Sankara’s attitude towards the monis- 
tic sixty-four Saivagamas, as interpreted by his pupil-commen- 
tator, Suresvaracarya, in the section “Agamic Literature" 
it appears that from the point of view of Sankara, there was 
no antagonism between the Vedic and the Agamic monism in 
the fundamentals ; and that, leaving aside the details,, on which 
the differences are apparent, the Veda and the Sai,vagama 
constituted a common basis of philosophy, which Sankara 
himself lived. We know that Sankara advocated the worship 
of Siva and himself used to put the characteristic mark of a 
Saiva, the “Tripundra", on his forehead and a “Rudraksa” 
on his neck. 

He identified the &aiva Philosophy with Monism. But 
perfect monism does not fit in well with religion. In it logically 
there is no place for religion. According to this, the devotion 
to God is meaningless. For, the object of devotion is nothing 
but an illusion and, therefore, the cry of a devotee in trouble 
and distress is nothing but a cry in wilderness. It deprives the 
humanity of a hope of rescue from suffering, which the reli- 
gion holds out. It strikes at the very root of religion. Sadyo- 
jyoti, who belonged to the close of the 9th century A. D., there- 
fore, took,up the task of justifying dualism on the basics of the 
dualistic Saivagamas, which had been_ignored by Sankara. 
He is the earliest of the pronouncedly Agamic dualists, whose 
works are available so far. 

It appears, however, that the tradition of the monistic Sai- 
vagamas, as reflected in some of the writings of Sankara and 
his pupils and successors, lived side by side with the Dualistic 
Saivagama tradition, which acknowledged the authority of the 
twenty-eight Saivagamas; ten of the Siva group and eighteen 
of the Rudra group, referred to above. For, Sadyojyoti, as is 
clear from his own statement, belonged to the line of the 
exponents of the Dualistic Saiva ism. 

SADYOJYOTI 

According to the statement of Sadyojyoti, at the end of his 
own Moksa Karika, as interpreted by his commentator, the 
tradition of Rauravagama persisted unbroken from Ruru through 
Atreya, etc. to Sadyojyoti himself 1 . He, according to the avail- 
able literature, was the first man to start writing commentaries 
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on the Saivagamas, which formed the basis of the Siddhanta 
School of Saivaism. There is definite information available 
in the existing literature that he wrote commentaries on the 
Rauravagama 1 and the Svayambhuvagama 2 . He presented 
the fundamentals of the Dualistic Saivajsm in independent 
works, based upon the authority of the Saivagamas, such as 
Tattvatraya Nirnaya, Bhoga Karikd, Mok$a Karika and Tattva 
Sangraha. He also wrote other works, in which he refuted 
the theories of the Schools of the opponents, such as Paramoksa 
Nirasa Karika. He, for the first time, used the word Siddhanta 
for the views propounded in the Rauravagama 3 . .This word 
‘‘Siddhanta” was soon adopted as th,e name of the Saiva Philo- 
sophy, based on the twenty-eight Saivagamas 4 . The name of 
the teacher of Sadyojyoti was Ugrajyoti s . He was an opponent 
not only of the gaiva monism but,also of the Lakulisa Pasupata 
system 5 6 . For, he criticises the Sankranti theory of Moksa 
propounded by it. 

Sadyojyoti was a recognised authority on the Dualistic 
Saivaism at the time of Abhinavagupta (990 — 1015 A. D.). He 
was also known as Khetapala or Khetakanandana. He is quo- 
ted by Abhinava and his theory of impurity (Mala) as a substance 
(Dravya) is refuted in the Tantraloka, Vol. VIII, 36. His concep- 
tion of the categories comes in for a detailed criticism in Ahnika 
IX of the Tantraloka. In fact, the section of the Tantraloka, 
dealing with the Saiva categories, had as one of its aims to 
refute the Dualist Saiva conception of Categories,; and Jayaratha 
explicitly mentions the authorities by names as Sankaranandana 
Sadyojyoti, Devabala and Kanabhuk 7 . 

BRHASPATI 

Brhaspati was as great an authority on Dualistic Saivaism 
as Sadyojyoti. The two are coupled by AghoraSiva in his com- 
mentary on the Mok$a Karika 8 , and are spoken of as the objects 
of reverence to the teachers. From this coupling it appears 
that they were regarded as contemporaries. Like Sadyojyoti, 
he is also quoted and referred to by Abhinavagupta in different 
contexts in the Tantraloka in Ahnikas, first, eighth and ninth. 
All these References and quotations are from a single work, the 
Sivatanu Sastra. Some of them are on the points of agreement; 
for instance, the etymology of the word “Deva” (T. A., Vol. I, 
143—6), others are on points of difference; for instance, the con- 
ception of Mala, which Brhaspati regarded, in common with 
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the other dualist thinkers, as a substance (T. A. Vol. VI, 166). 
He is quoted as an authority by the Dualist writers, such as 
Aghoraftva and Ramakan(ha II. Thus, he may be said to 
belong to the 9th century A. D. 

SANKARA NANDANA 

We learn from Jayaratha’s commentary on the Tantr3loka< 
that Sankara Nandana was a dualist Saiva writer. For, he 
couples this name with those of the other dualistic thinkers 
such as Sadyojyoti, whose views he p/ofessedly controverts. 
Abhinavagupta refers to one work of Sankara Nandana, the 
Prajfialahkara, in the ! Svara Pratyabhijna VimarSini (Bh., 
Vol. I, 225) in the course of the refutation of the atomic theory 
of the Nyaya and the Vai5e?ika. We know that the dualist Saivas, 
in common with the Monists, reject the atomic theory and pro- 
pound the Maya as the material cause of the universe. It ap- 
pears that this critical view was first put forward by Sankara 
Nandana. For, Abhinava clearly states that for detailed criticism 
of this theory the reader should refer to the PrajnalahkSra by 
Acarya Sankara Nandana. The circumstantial evidence goes to 
show that he also belonged to the 9th century A. D. 

DEVABALA 

Devabala, as a dualist Saiva authority, is known from the 
Tantraloka. His views on the Saiva categories are intended 
to be refuted along with those of the other dualist thinkers. 
He may have belonged to the 10th century A. D. 

We know nothing about the places of births of the writers, 
mentioned above. But writers, with whom we are going to deal, 
definitely belonged to Kashmir. The most important thing 
to be noted about them is that they belonged to the Kantha 
family of Kashmir, the learned tradition of which was maintained 
by our commentator, BhSskara Kantha, in the Bhaskarl. 

SAIVA DUALISM IN KASHMIR 

Sadyojyoti had strong following in Kashmir. He had a 
great commentator in Rama kantha II who, according to 
his own statement at the end of the Nada Karikfi belonged to 
Kashmir. 

If we survey the literature that Kashmir produced during the 
9th, 10th and 11th century A. D. we find, two parallel Philoso- 
phic currents, the Saiva Monism and the Saiva Dualism. Both 
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seem to have been equally strong. Each was aggressive towards 
the other. The followers of each school tried to interpret the 
authoritative texts of the other school in the light of their own 
school. Thus, we find that Ksemaraja, in the beginning of his 
commentary on^the Svacchanda Tantra, refers to a commen- 
tary on the said Agama from the dualistic point of view and asserts 
that such an attempt is unjustifiable. For, the very name of 
the Ag&ma, apart from its content, advocates the doctrine of 
Freedom, the monistic voluntarism. In a similar tone AghoraSi- 
vacarya, at the beginning of his commentary on the Tattva 
Praka&ika of King Bhoja, says that he is writing this commen- 
tary, because it had been commented upon from the monistic 
point of view by those who had no knowledge of the Siddhanta 1 2 . 

ramakantha I 

Ramakantha I is the earliest Kashmir writer on the Dualis- 
tic , Saivaisni. According to Abhinavagupta, the different Schools 
of Saivagama were propagated at the command of the Lord, 
Srlkantha' 3 . This tradition seems to hav£ been common to both 
t^he dualistic and the monistic schools of Saivaism. For, Aghora 
Siva also refers to it in his , commentary on the introductory 
verse of the Ratna Traya by Srlkantha. Ramakantha I is spoken 
of as the incarnation of Lord srlkantha 3 , at whose command 
the various Saivagamic schools were propagated, as stated just 
above. It appears, therefore, that he wa,s an exponent of both 
the dualistic and the monistic schools of Saivaism. If we accept 
this, it will not be difficult to fix the period of his literary acti- 
vity. For, we know of a Ramakantha, as the author of a commen- 
tary on the Spanda Karika, who 'talks of himself as a pupil of 
Utpalacarya, the author of the Isvara Pratyabhijna Karika. 
The colophon to his commentary runs as follows: — 

“Krtifi Srimad-Utpaladevapadapadmopajivinah Srimad 
Rajanaka Ramakanthasya.” 

He, therefore, belonged to the second half of the tenth century 

A. D. 

Ramakantha I is, also referred to as the author of a work, 
called Sadvitti, by Srlkantha in the concluding verses of his 
Ratna Traya 4 . This work,' according to the author's statement. 


1 T.P., 1 . 

2 T. A., Vol. I, 26. 


3 Mr. Vr., 4. 

4 R.T., 107. 
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is a mere imitation of the Sadvrtji by Rflmakaptha I. It was* 
therefore, a work on dualistic * Saivaism. 

Rama Kantha I is also referred to as his grand-teacher 
(Pricarya) by Narayana Kantha, Jhe author of the commentary, 
the Vrtti, on the Mrgendra TantraL And Narayana Kantha 
also is ‘referred to by Rama Kantha II, as his father, in the con- 
cluding verse of his NadakarikaV Here it may be noted that he 
talks of hims elf as belonging to Kashmir. Rama Kantha II 
was a teacher of AghoraSiva 1 2 , who according to his own statement 
in his Paddhati, completed it in the Saka year 1080 i.e. 1158 A. D. 

Thus, we find that, Rama Kantha I lived four generations 
earlier than Aghora Siva. The names of the teachers, who 
came in succession between Ramakantha I and Aghora Siva 
are (1) Vidyakantha, (2) Narayana Kantha and (3) Rama Kantha 

Ho 


Thus, it is clear that Rama Kantha I belonged to the close of 
the 10th and the beginning of the 11th century A. D. There is, 
therefore, some justification in identifying Rama Kantha I, the 
author of the Sadvrtti, with Rama Kantha, the author ‘of a com- 
mentary on the Spanda Karika. In View of the scanty literary 
evidence, however, this may still be treated as an open question. 

The reason, why we assigp the Sadvrtti to Rama Kantha I, 
is that the Ratna Traya by Sri Kantha* is commented upon by 
AghoraSiva, who is admittedly a pupil of Rama Kantha II. 
In the course of his commentary on the Karika 53, which deals 
with “Bindu” 3 , he says: — 

“This subject has been extensively dealt with by R3ma 
Kantha in his Nada Karika". This means that the treatment 
of the Bindu in the Nada Karika is of the nature of an elabora- 
tion of what was said on the subject by £rikantha in his Ratna 
Traya. Further, if we accept Sri kantha to Be a successor of 
Rama Kantha II, and admit that the Sadvrtti, referred to by 
Srikantha is the work of Ramakantha IT, we will bring him 
(£rika‘ntha) down chronologically to a younger contemporary of 
Aghora$iva, who has commented upon the Ratna Traya. But 
Aghora Siva was too great a writer to write a commentary on the 
work of a younger contemporary. There is, therefore, sufficient 
justification to hold that Rama Kantha I was the author of the 
Sadvitti. 

• . - - - - - - - - - - _ _ 


1 Mr. Vr.. 4. 

2 Mr.Vr.Di., 1. 


3 R. T., 24. 
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SRtKANTHA 

• 

If we accept the conclusion , arrived at in the preceding see* 
tion that the Sadvrtti, which Srlkantha imitates in his Ratna 
Traya, is the work of Rama JCanfha I, it will follow that he was 
a pupil of Rama Kant ha t and therefore, belonged to 
the 1st half of the 11th* century A. D. 

He quotes many verses 1 such as “ Svar a pajyotirev&ntab,’ * 
dealing with the aspects of speech, admitted in the philosophy 
of grammar. These verses, it may be pointed out, occur in 
the commentary on the V akyapadiyam by Bhartrhari himself 2 on 

“Trayya Vacafi param Padam” 

V. P. ch. I, 144. 

But Bhartrhari himself says that these verses are quoted from 
the Maha'bharata, ASvamedhika Parva, Brahmana Gita. 
However, though the first set of verses is actually found in die 
ASvamedhika Parva, as stated by him, in Chapter XXI, with some 
minor variations : yet the other set, which is introduced with 
“PunaScaha" and begins with 

“SthaneSu Vivrte V3yau* r 

Is not found there. It is apparently a quotation from elsewhere. 

About the time of the rise of the monistic school of Saivaism 
in the 9th century A. D. for three centuries, there was intense 
discussion on the theory of Meaning in Kashmir. Somananda, 
Helaraja 3 and Abhinavagupta are three great exponents of it 
from the monistic point of view. And Srlkantha and Ramakantba 
II are from the dualistic. All belonged' to Kashmir. 

NaRAYANA KAtfTHA 

Narayana Kanfha was a grand-pupil of Rama Kantha I 
and a pupil of Vidya Kantha 4 , who was his father also, as it is 
clear from the colophon appended to each chapter. He was 
thus, a successor of Srlkantha, the author of the Ratna Traya 
and, therefore, belonged to the middle of the 11th century A. D. 

We know of two works of this writer (I) Mrgendra Vjtti, 
which has been published and (II) Brhattika or §arannj&, a 
commentary on the Tattva Sangraha of Sadyojyoti, which 

| 3 V. P. (Ban.) 744. 

I 4 Mr. Vr.,4. 


•2 v! P. (Intro. Cha.) 2. 
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we know from reference to it by Aghora Siva in an introductory 
verse to his own commentary 1 2 . It appears that many commen- 
taries had been written on the Mrgendra Agama before NfirSyana 
Kantha. He refers to them and points out their defects*. 
Following the text he criticises many systems of thought, such as 
Bauddha, Jaina, Cirvfika, VedSnta, MlmSmsS, S&Akhya, Yoga, 
NySya and Vailesika. He refers to Sadyojyoti 3 , alias Khefaka 
Nandana and Briiaspati 4 . He also quotes the Tattva Traya 
Nirnaya 5 and the Bhoga Kfirika 6 . He was the father of Rfima 

Kantha n. 

• • 


RAMA KANTHA, THE AUTHOR OF THE 

SARVATOBHADRA. 

The name, Rdrnaka^tha, is very confusing in the history of 
the §aiva philosophy. We have already dealt with Rama kantha 
I and have assigned him to the second half of the 10th century 
A. D. on the basis of his relation to Aghora §iva, who, according 
to his own statement in the Paddhati, completed it'in 1158 A. D. 

But R&makantha, the author of a commentary, the Sarva- 
tobhadra, on the Bhagavadglta, speaks of himself (I) as a des- 
cendant of NSrfiyana who belonged to Kinyakubja, and (II) 
as a younger brother of MuktSkana. We know of a Mukt8- 
kana as a contemporary of King A’vanti Varman of Kashmir 
(855-883 A. D.). 

Is this MuktSkana, who adorned the court of Avanti Varman 
as a poet, identical with the brother of Rima Kantha, the author 
of the Sarvatobhadra ? We can identify if we suppose that an 
ancestor of his, like that of Abhinavagupta, was taken over to 
Kashmir from Kanyakubja, by king Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
(8th century A. D.). On the basis of this identification we can 
assign Rama Kantha, the author of the Sarvatobhadra, to the 
first half of the i&th century A. D. 

There is, however, a clue to distinguish R&makantha, the 
author of the Sarvatobhadra, from both Ramakantha I and n. 
For, this R&ma Kantha does not talk of himself as the son of 
NSrSyana Kantha, as’ does Rama Kantha II (refer just below) 
but as ’ a descendant (TadvamSe). ’ Nor does he talk of 


1 T. San., 1. 

2 Mr. Vr., 3-4. 

3 Mr. Vr. 80, 


4 132. 

5 Mr Vr., 229. 

6 . Vr., 331, 
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NftrSyanakantha as such. He simply refers to Nlrfiyana, who 
belonged to KSnyakubja. He can, therefore, be easily distinguished 
from RSmakantha II. He quotes from the Stotrfivali of Utpala, 
referring to the author with great respect “Utpaladevapada”. 
He, therefore, seems to be a generation or so later than Utpali- 
cirya, who belonged to the end of the 9th and the first half of the 
10th century A. D. But Ramakantha I was a contemporary 
of Utpala and hence cannot be identified with Ramakantha, 
the author of the Sarvatobhadra. If, however, we do not inter- 
pret the respectful reference to Utpalacarya, as indicative of 
a later date, or hold that it is indicative of his being a pupil of 
Utpala; because Rimakantha I, in his commentary on the 
SpandakirikH, refers to himself as such; we may identify this 
Ramakantha with Ramakantha I, the author of the SadvTtti, 
of which* the Ratna Traya * of Srikantha, referred tc earlier, 
is merely an imitation as stated above*.* In this case we have to 
suppose that Rama Kantha I was blessed with long life. 

RAMA KANTHA II 

• 

Ramakantha II, the son of Nariyana Kantha (11th century 
A. D.) was ‘predominantly a dualist §*aiva thinker. He wrote 
commentaries on the Agamas of the Siddhanta School and 
independent works, dealing with the various important philoso- 
phical problems from the dualislic point of view. He criticises 
the Lakullsa PaSupata conception of Mukti as attainment of 
similarity with Siva. 

A MS. of his commentary on the Matangagama is preserved 
in the library of the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
His commentary on the Svayambhuvagama, called the Svaya- 
mbbuvodyota, is known from his own reference to it in his 
commentary on the Naresvaraparlk§5, page 89. 

By his time the dualist §aiva School, based on the twenty- 
eight §aivagamas, was well established. He refers to its followers 
as the SiddhantavSdin. Following this school, he asserts the 
being of the individual independently of the Universal, the 
I§vara. 

The theory of meaning was hotly discussed by his predec- 
essors, both the monists and the dualists. HelarSja, — who, at 
the end of his commentary on the VSkyapadlya Chapter III refers 
to himself as a descendant of LakSmana, who was a minister to 
King Lalitaditya Muktaplda of Kashmir (733 A. D.) and as 
a son of Bhutirflja, to whom Abhinavagupta refers as his teacher 
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in dualism and who, therefore, belonged to the later half of the 
10th century A. D — bad already spoken on it from the monistic 
point of view. And SrTkantha in his Ratna Traya had spoken on 
it from the dualistic point of view. Following the dualistic 
current of thought, he, therefore, wrote his Nada Kfirikl, refut- 
ing the Sphotavida of the Indian grammarians. 

The theory of liberation is an essential part of every system of 
Indian thought. Sadyojyoti in his two works had refuted 
the conceptions of Moksa, as propounded by other systems in 
his two works, dealing with this subject (I) Moksa K3rika and 
(II) Paramoksa Nirasa K£rik£. Ramakantha II in his comm- 
entaries on these works refutes (1) Utpatti Samat&paksa, the 
theory that the omniscience and omnipotence do not originally 
belong to the individual limited subject and that they arise at 
liberation: (II) Samata sankrSnti paksa of the LakulISa PS&upata, 
which held that just as the fragrance of musk passes on to 
other things, so omniscience and omnipotence of £iva pass on to 
the limited subject at liberation: (III) Avesapaksa, which asserted 
that just as a Grab a, while at its own place, enters into a person 
so do the powers of §iva into the liberated. He propounded 
(IV) Abhivyakti paksa. 

Other two works of this author, which are known from 
references only, are (I) Mantra Viveka Tikfl (M. KS. 4) and (II) 
Agama Viveka (P. K. 49). 

KING BHOJA OF DHARA 

The preceding discussion has shown that £aiva dualism was 
very popular in Kashmir during the four centuries about the 
rise of monism in Kashmir and that writers on it were descen- 
dants of Nir&yana, who had migrated from K3nyakubja to 
Kashmir exactly 'as the ancestor of Abhinavagupta, Atrigupta, 
had. It is thus clear that the currents of the £aiva dualism and 
monism were running in KSnyakubja and flowed from there 
to Kashmir. 

§aiva dualism was equally popular in central India also. 
It engaged the attention of no less a person than King Bhoja of 
Dhira (1018-60 A. D.), who is a recognised authority on so 
many subjects, such as Alahkara and Vastu £8stra etc. and 
who is considered to have been a great patron of Sanskrit learning. 
His available work on §aiva dualism is the Tattva Prakaiiki. 
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Aghora Siva wrote a commentary on it. Therein he maintains 
that the Siddh&nta school is dualistic and that his comm- 
entary aims at refuting the monistic interpretation of the text by 
Uiose who were ignorant of the fundamentals of the Siddhanta 
Saivaism. Another commentary on it was written by Kumft- 
radeva, who is recognised as an authority in the various Paddhatis. 
He is referred to as “Taduktam Kumaradevena”. 

The Tattva PrakaSikii is quoted by Vidyaranya Yatindra 1 in 
his commentary on the Suta Samhita. It admits thirty-six 
categories and holds that £iva with §akti, which is inherently 
in Him, is beyond the categories. 

The name of the teacher of King Bhoja in dualis'ic Saivaism 
was Uttunga Siva, who lived in Kalyina Nagarl in Lata or Southern 
Gujarat, wrote a Paddhati and was recognised * authority in 
interpreting the Saivagamas. This we know from the Paddhati 
of Aghora Siva 2 . 

AGHORA SIVA 

In the course of the preceding sections it has been shown 
that the dualistic Saiva school had its exponents in Kanyakubja, 
Kashmir, central India and Lata or Southern Gujarat, during 
three or four centuries about the rise of the monistic Saivaism 
in Kashmir. It has to be shown now that the south was not with- 
out an exponent of this system. 

Aghora Siva, a great commentator on the works on dualis- 
tic Saivaism, according to his own statement, was an inhabitant 
of Cola country and belonged to the city of Kumjina Kula 3 . He 
flourished in the middle of the Twelfth century A. D. For, he 
completed his Paddhati, as he himself says at its conclusion 4 , 
in 1 158 A. D. He was a great teacher and had no less than two 
Lakhs of pupils 5 . The name of his teacher was Sarvatma Siva 6 . He 
was not only a great religious leader and commentator on the 
dualistic S&iva works, but also a poet and dramatist. He 
wrote the following K&vyas: 

1 . Ascaryasara 

2. Pakhamjapajaya 

3. Bhaktapraklia 


1 A. Pra. (Intro) 4. 

2 A. Pra. (Intro) 4. 

3 T. T. N. 22. 


4 A. Pra. (Intro) 6. 

5 T. P. 58. 

6 T. T. N. 22. 
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He also wrote a Drama (Nataka), entitled Abhyudaya. He 
commented upon the following dualistic §aiva works: — 

1. Tattva Prakasik3 of Bhoja. 

2. Tattva Sangraha of Sadyojyoti. 

3. Tattva Traya Nirnaya of Sadyojyoti. 

4. Ratna Traya of £rikantha. 

5. Bhogakarika of Sadyojyoti. 

6. Nada Karika of Rama Kantha H. 

7. Mrgendra Vrtti of Narayanakantha. 

He refers to the last named commentary on the Mrgendra 
Vrtti in his commentary on the Ratna Traya 1 . 


It appears that before the time of Aghora £iva commentaries 
on many of the Twenty-eight Tantras of the SiddhSnta school 
had been written. For, he distinctly mentions commentaries 
on Svayambhuva, Kirana and Matanga Agamas together and 
puts the word etc. at the end 2 . And referring to their authors he 
states the name of Rama Kantha using the word, etc. (Adi) at the 
end J . He also mentions a Vrtti on the Kalottara Agama by 
Rama Kantha, in his Dlpik‘§, a commentary on Narayana 
Kantha’s Vrtti on the Mrgendra Tantra 3 4 . 


1 R. T. 8. 

2 R. T. 105. 


3 R. T. 8. 

i 4 Mr. Vr. Di. 421. 



(Ill) LAKULIgA PXgUPATA SYSTEM OF gAIVAlSM 


In the foregoing pages we have dealt with a system of gaiva 
Dualism, which, — in the light of (I) our conclusion on the identi- 
fication of the system, referred to in the Pasupata section of the 
gahkara Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutra, with the system, which 
served as the’eomraon basis of both the Nyaya and the Vaise$ika 
and (II) reference to the founder of the Vaisesika as a Pasupata, — 
may be called Pasupata. There is no independent work on this 
system available so far. We can get an idea of the fundamen- 
tals of this system from references only. 

The . Lakullsa Pasupata is different from the Pasupata. In 
fact, Madhava, in his Sarva DarSana Sangraha, seems to have 
the distinction between the Pasupata and the Lakullsa Pasupata 
in his mind, when he called the system, dealt with after the dualistic 
gaivaism, La ku Ilia Pasupata. The two systems differ from each 
other in so far as the one is dualistic (Dvaita) but the other 
is dualistic-cum-non-dualistic (Dvaitadvaita) : the one has no 
available independent literature, but the other has authorita- 
tive texts, such as (1) Pasupata Sutra by Lakullia himself with 
the commentary of Kaundinya : (2) Gana Karika of Bhasarva- 
jna with a commentary by a writer whose name we do not yet 
know': (3) Yama Prakarana and Atma Samarpana by Visuddha 
Muni: (4) Karanapadartha etc. The first twoa'c referred to by 
Madhava, who quotes the first aphorism of the available 
Pasupata SQtra and some verses from the Gana Karika. There 
is, therefore, no doubt about it that these works are on the Laku- 
iisa Paiupata system. 

In dealing with the Lakullsa Pasupata we are on surer his- 
torical ground. For, there is epigraphical evidence to show that 
Lakulf£a, the founder of the system, flourished in the second 
century A. D. The Lakullsa Pasupata system is very closely 
related to the Veda in general and the Black Yajurveda in parti- 
cular. In fact, the five objects of contemplation for the gradual 
attainment of the liberation, as stated in the Pasupata SQtra, 
are the five aspects of giva as presented in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
in its closing sections. 

The Taittirlya Aranyaka, in its last three books, from the 7th 
to the 10th, contains an Upanisad, which is divided into three 
parts: (I) Samhiti (II) VarunT and (III)Yajniki. (I) Samhiti is con- 
tained in the 7th Book. It contains prayers of different kinds 
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and instructions, which * have necessarily to be followed to 
attain fitness to tread on the path to Self-realisation. (II) Varun! 
is the content of the Vlll and the IX Books. It deals with Brahma 
Vidya. It is called Varuni, •because it was promulgated by 
Vanina. (Ill) Yajniki forms' the X Booki. 

NARAYANOPANISAD 

The tradition current among the Vedic teachers represents 
the X Book of the Taittirlya A ran yak a, which constitutes the 
Yajnik! Upanisad and which is al^> called Narftyanopanisad, 
to be a miscellaneous collection (Khila) I 2 . It is so called because 
it is a collection of miscellaneous things, which are put together 
at the end, after all, that is of importance, has been said in earlier 
sections in regard to rites, contemplation, symbols and the 
Ultimate Reality. There are different recensions of this Book, 
in different regions 3 . They considerably differ from one another. 
The Dravidas have sixty-four sub-sections, the A°dhras 80, 
the Karnafakas 74, and others 89. 

It appears that the closing section of the Taittirlya Aranyaka, 
the miscellaneous collection, belongs to a period when the anta- 
gonism between Brahmanism, as Represented by the earlier por- 
tion of the Vedic Samhitas, and Saivaism, as represented in the 
subsequent Saivagamas, had completely disappeared. This 
becomes clear from the following facts - 

(I) The Mantras from “Sadasaspati” to “Manohimslfi’' 
arc found in the KarmakSnda of the original Taittirlya 
Aranyaka. They are repeated in' the Khila 4 . 

(II) In regard to the Mantras, beginning with “Puru$asya 
vidma”, Sayana says that from this point onward there are 
different readings in different places. He, however, follows the 
reading, as found in Dravi^a : because it was accepted by earlier 
compilers like Vijn3natma\ 

(III) The Mantras, as Sayana points out, from “Tatpuru$3ya” 
to “Narayanaya” state the forms of the various gods as found 
in the Agamas. He also quotes from them. 

And the similarity between the philosophical doctrines, pre- 
sented in the Taittirlya Aranyaka, with those, propounded in 
the Pa&upata Sutra of LakullSa, is so great that there seems very 

I 4 Tai. A., 698. 

I 5 Tai, A., 699. 


1 Tai. A... 4*7. 

2 Tai. A., 689. 

3 Tai A.. c90. 
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little doubt about it that the latter contains the philosophic tradit- 
ion, presented in the former. Both present the Maya to be the 
power of the Brahman and, therefore, as having no existence 
independently of the Brahman. Both talk of the Brahman as 
Mayin and, therefore, Saguna. Both present the monistic-cum- 
dualistic (Dvaitadvaita) _philosophy. That the concluding 
section of the Taittirlya Aranyaka, the Narayanopani$ad, pre- 
sents such a philosophy, is evident from the fact that it is taken 
as an authoritative text by the Visistadvaitins : it is commented 
upon from the point of view of the Visi?tadvaita Vaijnavaism 
also. We shall deal with' the points of agreement^ between the 
philosophical doctrines, presented in the Taittirlya Aranyaka and 
the Pa£upata Sutra of LakullSa, in detail in a subsequent section. 

THE DATE OF THE LAKUUgA PA$UPATA SYSTEM 

In determining the date of the rise of the LakulTSa 
PSSupata system, we have to take the following material into 
consideration : — 

(I) Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta II. 

(n) Stone slab inscription of Somanatha. 

(Ill) References to the successive pupils of Lakulisa, as 
found in (a) the Vayu Purana (b) Linga Purana (c) 
Suta Samhita (d) $a<2-dar$aha Samuccaya of Riija- 
Sekhara. 

There is enough historical evidence to show that the Lakull&a 
PSSupata system was propounded in the 2nd century A. D. 
There is epigraphical evidence of the Mathura Pillar inscription 
of Chandragupta II in support of this view. The inscription 
refers itself to the reign of Chandragupta, son of Samudragupta. 
The date of the inscription is 61, which for reasons, stated below, 
has to be referred to the current Gupta era. Though, unfortu- 
nately the part of the inscription, which states the era, is muti- 
lated; yet the portion, stating the day, is well preserved and there 
is the indication jof month also through the word ‘‘Prathame”:— 

“Ekasasthe 60 1 (Pra) thame Sukla divase Pancamyam”. 

It means that in the year 61 there was an intercalary month. 
And on the evidence of Jain works. Dr. K.B. Pathak has proved 
that expired, or current Gupta years can be converted into cor- 
responding Saka years by adding 241. Thus, if we add 241 to 61 
Gupta year of the inscription, we obtain 302 Saka which is equal 
to 380 A.D. The year of inscription, therefore, is 380 A.D. For, 
the year 61 in the inscription refers to current Gupta years. This 
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becomes clear, if we refer to page 42 of Table X of the Indian 
Chronology by Swami Kannu Pillai. Therein we find that there 
was an intercalary month only in 380 A. D. and that this was 
A$adha. Therefore, the year referred to in the inscription, 
has to be taken to be current Gupta year. 

REFERENCE TO SAIVA TEACHER, UDITACARYA. 

Uditacarya, according to the inscription, was a Mahe£vara, 
a pupil of Upamitacarya and grand-pupil of Kapila and great- 
grand-pupil of Para Sara. Thus, Uditacarya was the fourth in 
succession from Para Sara. The inscription also states (I) that 
Uditacarya was the tenth in succession from Kausika: (II) that 
he installed two images, called KapileSvara and UpamiteSvara. 
The second part of these two names indicates that these two 
were Lingas, one in the name of Upamita and the other in the 
name of Kapila, who were his teacher and grand-teacher respec- 
tively. 

These images were installed in Gurvayatana, the teachers’ 
shrine, the place where the memorials of teachers were establi- 
shed. It was a shrine, similar to that of which Bhasa talks in 
the third act of his Pratima Nataka. These images comprised 
the Lingas, setup in the names and to the memory of teachers 
of that lineage, to which Upmitacarya belonged. The Lingas 
were not only named after the teachers, but also bore the por- 
traits of teachers, Upamita and Kapila, separately. 

IDENTIFICATION OF KAUSIKA 

The inscription presents a problem. Though it mentions 
the two teachers, who preceded Upamitacarya in the lineage 
from Para£ara; yet it does not state the names of the five teachers, 
who came in between KauSika and Parasara. The problem, 
therefore, arises “Who was this KauSika ?” We can fix the date 
of the LakulTia PaSupata system, if we can correctly . identify 
Kausika. Let us, therefore, see what help we can get from the 
Puranas and other sources on this point. 

A passage which is common to both the Vayu and the 
Lihga PurSna, shows (I) that Lakull was the last incarnation 
of MaheSvara (II) that this incarnation took place in Kayarohana 
or Kayavatara, which is identical with Karvan in Baroda state' : 
and (III) that he had four ascetic pupils : Kausika, Garga, Mitra 
and Kaurusya 1 . 


•I J. B. B. R. A. S. VOI. XXII. PP. 154 ff. 
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The statement, as found in the Puranas, is corroborated by 
a stone slab inscription, which originally belonged to Somanatha 
in Kathiabad, but is now in Portugal. This was edited by 
Dr. Buhler in Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 271 fT. All the four names are 
found in it, though with slight variation. But the name Kau&ika 
is unaltered. This belongs to the reign of Chalukya king 
Saiahgadeva. 

The name, Kausika, occurs as that of the first pupil of LakulT, 
not only in the Puranas, referred to above, but also in (a) the 
commentary by Kaun'dinya on the PaSupata Sutra as Kusika 1 
(b) Suta Smhita IV, section dealing with Lakuliia K$etra, (c) 
Sad-dar^ana Samuccaya by Rujasekhara 2 and (d) Brhadvrtti-' by 
Guna Ratna Suri. There is, therefore, very little’ doubt that 
Kausika was the first pupil of Lakullsa. 

The stone slab inscription of Somanatha states also (I) that 
these four pupils of LakulT, who came in succession, were foun- 
ders of four lines among the Pasupatas (II) that the three Acaryas, 
mentioned in it (1) Kartikarasi (2) ValmikiraSi and (3) Tripuriin- 
taka belonged to the line of Gargya; and (III) that the last was 
a contemporary of Sarangadeva, in whose reign the inscription 
was incised 4 . 

Thus, the two inscriptions refer to two lines of teachers from 
the two pupils of LakulT (I) Gargya (2) Kauiika. Theone.it 
seems, settled down at Somanatha and the other at 
Mathura. 

Uditacarya (380 A. D.) therefore, is the eleventh in the line 
of teachers from Lakullsa, being the tenth from Kauiika, 
the direct pupil of Lakullsa. If we allow 25 years for each 
generation, Lakul!§a may be said to belong to the first half of 
the 2nd century A. D. 

THE PROBABLE SHAPE OF THE MEMORIAL LI^GAS 

The custom of erecting memorials of the outstanding 
'personalities is very old in India. They were of different forms. 
From reference to one such memorial in the Pratira& Na(aka of 
Bhasa, we understand that about the time of Bh£sa there was 
the custom of putting up images of the Kings, belonging to an 
important dynasty, in a building, which very closely resembled 
a Devakula. These images were so faithful reproductions 

1 P. Su., 4. 3 S. D. Sam. 59. 

2 G.K. (Appendix III) 35. *4 E. Tnd., Vol, XXI. 6. 
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of the originals that the latter could be recognised in the 
former. Tbe memorials of Uparaitacarya and Kapilacarya, 
put up by UditSc3rya, to which there is reference in the 
MathurS Pillar inscription, do not seem to have been in the form 
of images of the teachers alone. Their images seem to have 
been carved out in the Lingas of Siva. This is clear from 
reference to Lingas in the inscription itself. The conclusion that 
these Lingas had the portraits of the teachers carved out in 
them, seems to find support from the fact that there are two 
Lingas with portraits of Lakull, sculptured in front. One 
of these is in the temple of Naklesvara and the other in that 
of R3jariije$vara, both at Karvan in Baroda state. Thus, the 
custom of combining a Liiiga with a portrait of the person 
in the memory of whom it was put up, seems to have been pre- 
valent among the followers of Lakuliia. The Lingas, therefore, 
put up by Uditacarya, seem to have had the portraits of the 
teachers carved out in them. 



(IV) THE gAlVA V1$I$TADVAITA 


The Vi§i?tadvaitism is generally identified with Vai$pavaism, 
as presented by Ramanuja, who was born in SrlperumbudOr in 
1027, A. D. If we look at the history of the Vi$i$tidvaita 
Vai$navaism, we find that it has evolved out of the [)ualism- 
cura-non-dualism (Bhedabhedavada). For, before Ramanuja 
the BrahmasGtra of Badarayana had been commented upon 
by two eminent authorities.* 

(I) Bhaskaracarya, who lived about 900 A. D. uph,eld the 
Bhedabhedavada. He did not agree with the views of Sankara 
or those of the Pancaratra Vai?navas. He asserted that unity 
and multiplicity are equally real; that the Brahman is not 
an undifferentiated mass of pure consciousness, but possesses 
all perfections; that the causal state of the Brahman is a unity, 
but its evolved state is a multiplicity; that things are non-diffe- 
rent in their causal or generic aspect, but are different as 
effects and individuals; and that non-difference does 
not absorb difference, as fire consumes grass. 

(II) Yadavaprakasa, who was for some time the Guru of 
Ramanuja and lived in the 1 1th century A. D., wrote an indepen- 
dent commentary, leaning to advaita interpretation. His theory 
also is called Bhedabhedavada. He holds that Brahman changes 
into Cit (JIva) Acit (matter) and Isvara (God). He asserts 
that both Cit and Acit are only different states of one substance 
and not different substances in themselves; that the Brahman, 
though it undergoes changes, yet it does not forfeit its purity; 
that there is no contradiction in saying that a thing can be 
different and at the same time non-different from itself 1 : for, 
every thing is unity from one point of view and multiplicity from 
another. 

Thus, it is clear that in the history of the Vai§nava thought, 
the Visi$tadvaita has been preceded by the Bhedabhedavada. 
And if we study ,the available literature on the Saiva Philosophy, 
we find that the Saiva ViSi?(advaita also evolved in the same way. 


SAIVA VISISTADVAITA AND SRlKANlJHA 

, One thing that can very definitely be said about the time of 
Srikantha is that he was a successor of Utpalacarya, the author 


*1 I. Ph., Vol. II, 670— 1. 
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of the Hvara Pratyabjiijni Karika, a recognised authoritative 
text on the monistic Saiva Philosophy of Kashmir, on which 
Abhinavagupta has written a commentary, called VimarSinI, 
an English translation of which is given in the body of the pre- 
sent volume. Srikantha quotes from the above work, a well 
known verse : 

“CidStmaiva hi dcvontah” etc. 

I. P. V. (Bhaskarl) Vol. I, 226. 

He quotes it not less than three times in the course of his 
commentary on the Ved&ntasQtra : Vol. 1, 341, Vol. II 29 and 111. 
UtpalacSrya belonged to the first half of the 10th century A. D. 
Srikantha quotes from the I&vara Pratyabhijna Karika with the 
following remarks: — 

(I) “Tatha abhiyuktasQktifi” Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, 341. 

(II) “Tatha” aptavacanamapi” Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 29. 

(III) “Ityddyagamapramanyacca” Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 111. 

• t 

From these it is clear that by the time of Srikantha, the I§- 
vara Pratyabhijna Karika of UtpaiarAiya had already been 
recognised as an authoritative text on Saivaism. We shall, there- 
fore, be not wrong if we assign him to the 1 1th century A. D. 

It may be, pointed out here that the verse under discussion 
is quoted by Sripati Pamjitaradhya in his Srlkara Bh8?ya on the 
Vedanta SOtra and is said to be taken from the Vatulagama. 
But this does not affect our position. For, the verse as quoted 
from the Agama differs though slightly from the verse as we 
find in the commentary of Srikantha. Srikantha’s quotation 
fully agrees with the reading of Utpaiacarya’s verse as printed 
in the Bhaskarl Vol. I, 226. And it is important to note that this 
is not quoted by Utpala but presents his view in the context of 
criticism of the subjectivist Bauddha. 

Utpaiac§rya belonged to the first half of the 10th century 
A. D. This, therefore, is the upper limit of Srikantha’s date. 
The lower limit, which can definitely be fixed is the 16 th century, 
to which Appayya Dlk§ita, who has commented on the Bh8$ya of 
Srikantha, belongs. That Srikantha belongs to some distant 
period "from Utpal8c8rya is clear from his respectful references, 
quoted above. He was probably a contemporary of Ramanuja 
as the circumstantial evidence shows. Thus, in the Uth century 
both Ramanuja and Srikantha seem to have propounded vtfi** 
tadvaita. One from, the point of view of Vai$navaism and the 
other from that of Saivaism. 
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According to him, there is no antagonism between the Veda 
and the Saivagama. He recognises both, to be of equal authority. 
He insists on the us^ of the word “Sivagama” for the Veda 
also. He holds t!^at Sivagama is of two types, (I) for the twice- 
born only, and (II) for all, irrespective of the caste to_which they 
belong. The Veda is of the former type and the Agama is of 
the latter 1 . 

/ 

Srlkantha refers to an interpretation of the PaSupatadhikarana, 
which seems to agree with our view , expressed earlier: (I) 
that the.Pa&upata system, criticised by Sankara in the PaSupat- 
Sdhikarana of his commentary on the Vcdantasutra, is not 
the system, as presented in the Pa$upata Sutra by LakulT£a, which 
is clearly a Dvaitadvaita system, and to which, therefore, the 
criticism does not apply; (II) that the system, under criticism, 
is dualistic, different from that presented by, M&dhava, in 
bis Sarva DarSana Sahgraha, under the title “Saiva Dariana”. 
Srlkantha, in the course of his commentary, says that the earlier 
authorities maintained that “Patyurasamnnjasyat” criticises 2 
“Sivagamaikadesa” which asserted that the material cause 
is separate from and perfectly independent of the instrumental, 
and that Siva is the instrumental (Nimitta) cause only. 

r 

He is an exponent of the Visi$t5dvaita Saivaism. He rejects 
the Bhedabhedavada as impossible! For, unity and multiplicity 
being opposite in nature, cannot co-exist on the same substra- 
tum. It is against the fact of experience. He distinguishes his 
view from many others. He holds that the difference between 
the Ultimate Unity and the phenomenal multiplicity is not 
such as we experience between a jar and a piece of cloth: nor 
are they perfectly identical, as mother of pearl and silver, for 
which the former is mistaken. He asserts that he, is a Vi$i§t8- 
dvaitavSdin 3 , admitting the relation between the Siva and the 
phenomenal multiplicity to be similar to that which exists 
between a body and a soul or between a substance and a quality. 
The non-difference of them is similar to that of clay and jar or 
of quality and substance, in so far as the two, being cause and 
effect or substance and quality, do not exist in isolation from 
each other. For, just as jar has no existence without clay nor 
does lotus exist without blueness; so the power to produce 
multiplicity cannot exist without Brahman or Siva; nor can 
Brahman have being without the power. Just as we cannot 

1 Srikam. Bh. Vol. IF, 111. | 3 Srikam. Bh.JVol. II, 31. 

2 Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 111. I 
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know fire without heat, so we cannot know Brahman without the 
power. And the one, which is invariably experienced together 
with the other, is the attribute; and an invariable attribute 
constitutes the essential nature. The power to produce multi- 
plicity is invariably in the Brahman. The Brahman, therefore, 
ljas the power as the invariable attribute. Hence, according to 
Srikantha, Visistadvaita is the only sound metaphysical theory. 

CRITICISM OF SRiKANTHA’S VI$I§TADVAITA 

, The above discussion reveals the weakness of the theory of 
Srikantha. He identifies an attribute with essential nature. 
He has no hesitation in admitting heat to be an attribute of fire. 

But the difference between an attribute and the essential nature has 

« 

logically to be admitted. For, a thing does not necessarily have 
the same attribute. Lotus is not necessarily blue. It can be 
white or red; and blueness can and does belong to many other 
things, sky or cloth, for instance. But the essential nature does 
not belong to any other thing than that of which it is the essential 
nature. Warmth, for instance, cannot belong, as the essential 
nature, to any other thing than fire. 

The fact is that he has put together the analogies, cited by 
the opposite systems, Advaita and Visistadvaita, without 
distinguishing them from each other logically. He has also quoted 
the opposing authorities similarly. This becomes evident, if we 
take into account his quotation of Utpalacarya’s famous verse: — 

“Cidatmaiva hi devontalj” 

I. P. V. (Bhaskari) Vol. I, 226. 

which presents the fundamental doctrine of the monistic Saiva 
School of Kashmir. He also accepts the view of identity of 
power and its possessor, which is the basic view of the Pratyabhijna 
system, as presented by Somananda in his Siva Drsti 1 . He also 
quotes the verse, cited by Bhaskarakantha in the Bhaskari in 
support of the monistic view : 

(I) “Saktayosya jagat krtsnam” 

Bh., Vol. I, 266, 345. 

Srikam. Bh. Vol. I. 300. 

(II) “Saktisca saktimadrupat” 

Bh., Vol. II, 153. 

Srikam. Bh., Vol. I, 300. 


1 S. Dr. 96. 
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The monistic tendency of Srlkantha was noticed by his great 
commentator,, Appayya DIksita ( 1*5*50 A. D.) in the Ananda 
Laharl and Sivadvaita ,Nirnaya, wherein he inquired into the 
precise implications of Srikantha’s system and established that, 
in essence, Srikantha is a monist 1 . Our inquiry from the |>oint 
of view of the * works of authorities on the monistic Saiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir confirms the above view. 

•1 S. Sri. 35. 




(V) VI£E$ADVAHA OR PURE DVA1TADVAITA OF 

VI RA SAIVAISM 


The historians say that Vira §aivaisrn was founded by 
Basava, the BrShmaoa minister of Bijjala, in 1167 A. D. The 
word “Vira §aiva” seems to have a historical significance. It 
seems to refer to the heroic attitude of the followers of Saivaism 
in defence of their faith and philosophy. The Chalukya 
dynasty is well known. After the death of Vikramanka, the 
hero of Bilhana’s historical poem, Vikramankadeva Carita, 
the Chalukya power declined. And during the reign of Taila 
III (1 156— 62 A.D.) Bijjal or Vijjana, the commander-in-chief, 
revolted and obtained possession of the greater part of the 
kingdom. One legend says that Bijjala was a Jain and won- 
tonly blinded two Saiva ascetics. This led to a religious revo- 
lution. The revolutionaries, it seems, took to a kind of ‘passive 
resistance’. In defiance of the attitude of Bijjala towards Saiva- 
ism, the followers of the faith courjed the wrath of the cruel 
king by wearing the phallic form of Siva on arm, neck or head. 
They identified the life (Pra^a) with the phallic form (Linga) so 
that they refused to part with it while they lived. Parting with 
it meant parting with life. 

Sripati PaQd'taradhya seems to be referring to such a move- 
ment in the course of his commentary on “Jlvamukhya Pralja- 
lingat” (Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 91). He refers to the religious ceremony 
of identifying Prapa with Linga and quotes the religious 
instruction, given to the disciple at the end of it. It runs as 
follows: — 

“Resolve to keep this phallic image of Siva as if it were your 
very life. Do not part with it so long as you live” (Sri. Bh. 
Vol. II, 92.) 

Thus, it seems that the wearers of the phallic image of Siva 
were called “Vira” (Hero), because of the bravery with which 
they faced the wrath of the cruel king Bijjala. 

As a religious sect of Saivaism, it is,distinct from other Saiva 
sects, (1) Samanya, (2) Mi§r,a and (3) Suddha. The followers of 
the first two worship,both Siva and Vi$0u. And the followers 
of the last, worship Siva exclusively as do the, Vira Saivas. Vira 
Saivaism, however, is distinct from Suddha Saivaism in so far 
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as the followers of VIra Saivaism wear Lihga on the body, 
preferably on the head or suspend it from the neck 1 . 

Vira Saivaism follows the authority of Twenty-eight Saiva- 
gamas of the Siddhanta School, on which we have spoken ear- 
lier. The leading doctrines of the system are (1) AStavarna 
and (2) §atsthala, on which we shall write subsequently. It is 
a living faith, particularly in South India. Its followers, be- 
cause of their wearing the Lihga on the body, are called 
Lingayat. As a religious se:t it emphasizes devotion to &iva. 

The religious traditiot), current among the living Vira Saivas, 
however, says that Vira Saivaism was founded by five Acaryas ; 
(1) Renuka (2) Daruka (3) Ekorama (4) Paijditaradhya and 
(5) Visvaradhya : that these Acaryas belonged to hoary past, 
and that Basava simply revived and popularised, it. These 
Acaryas are believed to have sprung from the Siva Lindas 
(1) of Som<*svar,i at Kollipaki, (2) of Vata Vrk?a SiddheSvara 
(3) of Ramanatha at Drak?arama Ksetra (4) of Mallikaijuna at 
&rKaila and (5) of Visvanatha at Kasi. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Mathas, associated with the names of 
these teachers, exist even to this day. They are found respective- 
ly at the following places which have been identified with those, 
mentioned just above: — 

(1) Balehonnur (Rambhapurl) in Kadur district in Mysore 
State : (2) Ujjain in Bellary District in Madras Presidency; 
(3) Himavat Kedara in the Himalaya ; (4) SrISaila in Kurnool 
district in Madras Presidency : and (5) KaSi (Banaras) in U. P. 
The tradition about the five teachers of Vira Saivaism has the 
support of Suprabhedagama 2 . 

The religious, tradition, which says that Basava was not the 
founder of Vita Saivaism but only a great exponent and upholder 
of it, seems to find some support in RajaSekhara’s reference to 
the wearing of Pranalinga on arm by a Saiva sect, as we have 
stated earlier. And Raj. s.khara belonged to 900 A. D. Srlpati 
Pandita quotes,from the Sadanandopanisad, which belongs to the 
SurnajaiglSTya Sakha 3 , in justification of wearing of Pranalinga 
on arm. He also quotes from other ancient texts including 
the Veda to support the wearing of Lihga. And LingadbUrana 
Candtika hv NandikeSvara has as its sole aim as its title shows, 
to orove that wearing of Lihga is enjoined by the Vedas, the 



1. Sri. Bh. Vol. 1, 7. 

2. Vi. S., 102., 


3. Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 92. 
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Puranas and the Saiv£camas, such as Kamika 1 etc. Thus 
f h? literary evidence make/? us believe that the characteristic 
religious practices of VIra Saivaism go back to very much earlier 
period than the 12th century A. D. ”nd that Basava was a great 
upholder and propounder of the Saiva Religion and em- 
phasized the wearing of Lihga. 

THE FIVE TEACHERS AS HISTORICAL PERSONALITIES 

The mythical account of the earliest five teachers, given 
in the preceding section, in accordance with the religious tradi- 
tion, current among the living Vira gaivas, should t.ot lead us 
to think that these teachers have no historicity. Mythology 
of a religion has a propaganda value and contains the same 
amount of truth as does the propaganda literature of a political 
party. It needs verification just like the identification of the 
author of a particular work with that of another, because both 
have the same name. For, in the history of our literature we 
find many persons, belonging to distant periods, having the 
same name, and identification of one writer with another, on 
account of identity of the name, leads to very serious confusion. 

Keeping these two things in mind, if we try to find out the his- 
torical element in the religious tradition of the Vira gaiva, we have 
to base our conclusions on the references to them in the available 
literature from the pens of those whose historical reality is 
beyond all doubts and who can be assigned to definite periods. 

If we study the authoritative literature on Vira gaivaism; 
we get a fairly clear idea of the five teachers, referred to above, 
as historical personalities. We come across references to them 
in (I) the grlkara Bhasya of grlpati Panditaradhya and (11) 
the gaiva Bhasya on the Mahanarayanopani$ad by Vj$abhendra 
Paodita, who claims to be a descendant of grTpati Panditaradhya. 
Panditaradhya refers to at least three of the five teachers in the 
very introductory verses to his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutra of Badarayana, (I) Revana (II) Manila and (III) Ekorama. 

Revana is the first historical personality that is mentioned 
in a long list of teachers, which is based upon the gaivagamas, 
and which gives the teachers as they came in succession :(I) 
SadaSiva (II) gaktidhara (III) Sukesa (IV) Candisvara (V) Bhrngi 
rita (VI) &ilada (VII) Kumbhodbhava(Agastya) (VIII) Vamad’eva 
(l3C) Revana. 


1 L. C., 2. 
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Revana is represented to be well versed in the rituals 1 and 
ceremonies of the gaivaism, very popular among his pupils, 
a man of perfect self-control, who had become a Siddha, had 
attained spiritual greatness and, therefore, could grant any boon, 
like a Kalpavrk$a. He is said to have refuted the theories 
of the opponents, such as (1) Mithyadvaita (11) gunyadvaita, 
(III) Jaina (IV) Bauddha and (V) Lokayatika 2 . He is said to have 
written a commentary, or at least to have expressed views on 
some important problems, discussed in the Vedanta Sutra. 
Thus, he is said to have held that in the aphorism “Patyurasaman- 
jasy&t” (Sri. Bh. 232-4.) Badarayana refutes the dualistic Pa$u- 
pata 3 (and not Lakullsa Pasupata, as we said earlier). He is said 
to have attained final emancipation, on account of his devotion, 
renunciation and faith in and practice of gravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana. He is spoken of as a great Vedic scholar, who 
had mastered all the gakhas and written commentaries on the 
Vedantic works. He is said to have held that all the passages 
in the gratis, which talk of Saguna Brahman, refer to the mani- 
fested state of the gakti of Brahman; while those which talk of 
the Nirguna Brahman refer to the unmanifested state of the 
Sakti 4 . He* along with Vemana etc. is said to have held that the 
Purusa Sukta, beginning with ‘/SahasraSirsa’ etc. is to be inter- 
preted as referring to Parama Siva, though there are epithets in 
it, which are applicable to Visnu only. 

REVANA SIDDHA AND RE VAN ARY A 


- gripati Pandita refers 6 to Siddhanta gikhamani by Revanarya. 
But we have to distinguish between Revana Siddha and Revana- 
rya. For, the author of the Siddhanta gikhamani in the 
introduction to his work, speaks of himself as Revanarya, son 
of Revana Siddha and grandson of Viranaradhya. He gives 
the names of two more of his ancestors, who came before 
ViranSradhya in succession: (I) Visvanatha and (II) SarveSa De- 
gika.* It is thus clear that Revana Siddha was the father of 
Revanarya, the author of the Siddhanta gikhamani and that 
gripati Pandita in the references, given in the preceding section, 
refers to Revana Siddha but not Revanarya. 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol . II, 1. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 193. 

3 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 234. 


4 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 382. 

5 M. U.. S. Bh. 57. 

6 Sri. Bh., Vol. IT, \1. 
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Siddhinta £ikhamani is a very important work on Vlra £ai- 
vaism. Hardly there is any work on this system, in which it 
is not referred to. It has a commentary by Bhoga Malleia, 
a copy of which is preserved in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library 
(X no. 5119). It was translated into Tamil by Turaimangalam 
§iva Prakaiasvamin in the 17th century A. D. 

It may be pointed out here that £rTpati Pandita quotes from 
the Siddhanta £ikhamani* and attributes it to Renuka Bha- 
gavatpadacarya. The question, therefore, arises : “Is it a work 
of Revanarya, as stated above or of Repuka, alias Revana, 
whose descendant he claims to be ?“. In view of the fact that in 
the introduction to this work, the author calls himself Revanarya 
and speaks of himself as a descendant of Renuka 1 2 , £ripati seems 
to have used the family name of the author, instead of the per- 
sonal name. 

Revanarya, the author of the SiddhSnta £ikhamani, wrote four 
other works, each of which is a commentary on the work of his 
grand-father, Sosali-VIranaradhya. These are : — (1) Pancaratna- 
vyakhya (or Tantrasaraprakasika), which is a commentary on 
the Tantrasarapancaratna of Sosali-VTraparadbya; (2) 
larakapancaratnavyakhya (or Tarakapradipika), which is a 
commentary on the Tarakapancaratna by the same author; 
(3) Pancaratnavyakhya (or £ivatattvapraka$ika) , which is a 
commentary on the £ivaratnapancaratna by the same 
author; (4) Pancaratnavyakhya (£rutyarthapradlpika), which 
is a commentary on the £rutipancaratna by the same author. 
This work is also called £rutyarthapraka$ika. In it, Revapa- 
rya mentions both his father’s and grand-father’s names, 
RevanasiddheSvara and Sosali-VIranaradhya, which apear in 
the Siddhanta £ikhamani as Revanasiddha and VIraparadhya, 
and his own name as Revanarya. This establishes the identity 
of the author of the above works with the author of the Siddhan- 
ta £ikhamani beyond all doubts. (MSS. of these works are in 
the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
D. C. X, nos. 5090.) 

MARULA 

Manila is the second of the five teachers of VTra £aivaism. 
He was a pupil of Revana. He also was a Siddha and had 
attained spiritual greatness. He commanded the respect of the 

learned. He was well versed in various arts 3 . In many of the 

1 Sri Bh Vol II, 15. | 3 Sri Bh Vol II. 1. 

•2 Sri Bh Vol I, 54. I 
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references to Manila in the grikara Bha$ya his name is coupled 
with that of Revana. Thus, he is said to have rejected false 
monism, nihilistic monism, Jainism and Buddhism, in common 
with Durvasa and Revana 1 . Similarly in common with Revana 
he is said to hold (I) that the system, criticised in the PaSupata* 
dhikarana of the Vedanta Sutra, is the Dualistic Pasupata, the 
principles of which are opposed to the teaching of the gaivagama ; 
(II) that all the gratis, referring to Saguna Brahman, refer to 
the manifested state of gakti' and those which speak of the Nir- 
guna refer to the unmanifested state of gakti 2 , and that the Puru$a 
SOkta refers to Parama giva. 

EKORAMA 

Ekorima was a grand-pupil of Revana and pupil of Marula. 
The learned bowed to him because of his character. He 
had a Large following. He was a great exponent of the twenty- 
eight Saivagamas. He was a keen controvertialist. He was 
master of Tarka, Vvakarana MImamsa and the literature on 
monism. He was a great yogin and ued,the garb of a Vlra 
Saiva Sanyasin. He 3 was the teacher of Sripati Pandita, the 
author of the Srikara BhaSya on the Vedanta Sutra. 

It appears that Ekorama also wrote a commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutra. For, Sripati Pandita at many places in his 
own commentary refers to the views of Ekorama on important 
points and says that he sticks to it, because it was held by 
Ekorama. For instance, he refers to Ekorama’s view 4 on 
“Srotavyah” etc., in the course of the commentary on, “Tattu 
Samanvayat”. Similarly in the commentary on the word “Jijnasa” 
of the first Sutra, he prefers the interpretation that was put upon 
it by Ekorama. 

Very often Sripati refers to Ekorama as Rama. This is 
particularly so, when he couples Ekorama with his predecessors 
such as Revana and Marula because of their agreement on a 
certain point or something else th=»t is common to them. Thus, 
he is reDretenfed to agree with h*s predecessors that the Pa$upa*a- 
dhikarana refuses dualistic Pai ipa'a School, and to have followed 
the same means to the final emancipation as did Revana and 
Manila 5 . 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol . II, . 193. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 382. 

3 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 1—2. 


4. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 23. 

5. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 26. 
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SRlPATI PANDITA 

Srlpati Pandita, the author of the $rlkara BhaSya on the 
Vedanta Satra from the point of view of VIra Saivaism, is a very 
important person in the history of the VIra Saiva literature 
exactly as Abhinavagupta is, in the history of the monistic Saiva 
literature of Kashmir. For, it is in relation to him that we can 
fix the dates of other authorities. In fact, if we can talk of the 
dates of the five great teachers of VIra Saivaism with a certain 
amount of plausibility and certainty, that is because of his referen- 
ces to at least three of them. He occupies the central position 
among them, being the fourth, as a pupil of Ekorlma. Naturally, 
therefore, he does not mention the fifth of the great VIra Saiva 
teachers, Visvaradhya, who was a successor. We identify Srlpati 
Pandita with Panditaradhya for two very important 
reasons. (I) His own reference to Ekorama as his own teacher. 
This is important; because all the three teachers, whom he 
represents to have come in succession and to have been related 
to one another as teacher and taught in the descending order, 
are tlfe earlier of the recognised five teachers of VIra Saivaism. 
(II) Pandita is the last part of his name, as it is clear from its 
repeated occurrence in the colophon at the end of each chapter. 
And it seems to have been the practice during the period, to 
which he belonged, to refer to the authorities by stating the last 
part of their names, as he himself docs in the case of EkorSma, as 
Rama. 1 Further, the word “ArSdhya" was a recognised reveren- 
tial title added to the names of the persons, held in high* esteem 
for their learning and devotion to the cause of the VIra Saivaism, 
as in the case of Visvaradhya etc. 

SRIPATI PANDITA ’S DATE 

Confining ourselves to the evidence, available in the Srikara 
Bha?ya itself, we can definitely say that he belonged to the 14th 
century A. D. For, among the systems referred to and criticised 
by him is that of Madhva. There are two fundamental 
principles of it, which he refutes: (I) the all-pervasive nature of 
the soul 2 : and (ll)*dualism 3 . And the recognised date of Madhva 4 
is 1238 — 1317 A. D. Madhva was founder of a School of philo- 
sophy and a religious sect. He may, therefore, be supposed to 
have been recognised as an authority in his own life time. 


1 Sri. Bh. t Vol. II, 269 1 3 §ri. Bb., Vol. II, 273. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 263. I *4 H.S. L., 479. 
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We, therefore,, need not suppose the lapse of any time between 
Madhva and Srlpati Pandita to justify reference to the former 
by the latter. This agrees with the reference to him in an ins- 
cription belonging to the reign of Rvdramba, the Kakatlya 
Empress, who ruled from 1295 to 1323 A. D. He seems to have 
been a younger contemporary of Rudramba and to have continu- 
ed to live long after her reign. He may, therefore, be assigned to 
the first half of the 14th century A. D. 


,lf we accept the conclusion, arrived at in regard to the date 
of Srlpati Pandita, that he belonged to the first half of the 14th 
century A. D., there remains no difficulty in fixing the dates of 
his teacher, Ekorama, grand-teacher, Marula, and grcat-grand- 
teacher Revana. They may be «aid to belong to the period from 
the ('lose of the 12th to the close of the 13th century A. D. 

He had embraced asceticism 1 , ^ad become a Sanyasin, at the 
time when he wrote the Srlkara Bha?ya on the Vedanta Sutra. He 
I>ad a number of followers of the same order. He was £ VIra 
Saiva ,and wrote the commentary from the point of view of the 
VIra Saivaism. He called his system Vi$c 5 a<jvaita in order 
to distinguish it from the Nirvi&*sadvaita of Sankara and the 
Vi$i$tadvaita of Ramanuja. He assorts 2 that while other systems 
can ,present only a part of the Vedic text as an authority, the 
VIra Saivaism can claim the whole of it as such, i.e. every section of 
the V,eda admits of consistent interpretation in the light of the 
VIra Saivaism only. He holds that the Veda is of equal autho- 
rity with the gaivagama. 


In the Basavesa Vijaya by Sankararadhya, a miracle 3 is attri- 
buted to him. It is said that he collected burning embers in 
a piece of cloth and suspended it at the end of a branch of £aml 
tree. This miracle is referred to by a Kannada poet also. 


He holds that all the Srutis propound the dualism-cum-non- 
dulism, Dvaitadvaita, and that it is also a fact of the common 
experience. For, 4 we experience duality in the states of wake- 
fulness and sleep, but non-duality in the deep sleep and hold both 
the experiences to be equally real. In the field of philosophy also, 
therefore, dualism cannot be maintained to be antagonistic'toyand 
inconsistent with non-dualism. We can refer dualism to thd,em- 


1 

2 

9 


Sri. Bh., Vol, II, 2, 


Sri.Bh-.Vol.il, 2, 



•3 Sri. Bh., Vol. I, 9. 

4 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 189. 
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pineal level and monism to the transcendental level, at which 
the individual gets united with Siva and becomes one with . Him, 
as the water of a river does with that of the ocean, wherein it falls. 

This analogy to convey the idea of union of the individual 
with the universal, in final emancipation, is found in the Ku- 
lSrnava Tantra also (MS. P. 123). 

HIS COMMENTARY 

Sripati Pandita follows the brief commentary, the Vrtti, on 
the Vedanta Sutra by Agastya 1 . He mentions Agastya, as Kum- 
hhodbhava, in the line of teachers 2 (Paramparya). It is a very 
learned commentary, as is clear from references to and quotations 
from the Veda, Upanisads, Agaraas, Puranas and philosophical 
texts and commentaries on them, which were written from the 
earliest time down to that of his immediate predecessor, Madhva. 
It takes into consideration not only the systems, with which we 
are familiar, on account of references to them by gankara and 
Ramanuja, but also those about which we can have no idea 
whatsoever from them. 

The ViSistadvaitaof Ramanuja and Nisprapanca-Brahmadvai- 
ta of Sankara are the main targets, at which Srlpati Pan<jita’s 
criticism is aimed. He criticises the former, for instance, 
in the course of his commentary on : — 

(I) “Asminnasya ca tadyogam gasti” I, i, 6, 20. 

(II) “Muktopasrpyavyapadesat” . . I, iii, 1, 4. 

(HI) “Utpatterasambhavat” . . II, ii, 9, 42. 

In the course of his commentary on the last of the above 
quoted Sutras, he enters into an interesting discussion about the 
caste of Visnu and tries to show that Visnu is recognised to be 
a Ksatriya in all texts from the Vedas down to the Puranas, and 
that* Visriu is to be worshipped by Ksatriyas only. In contrast 
to the above, he attempts to prove that £iva is recognised to be 
Brahmana in all texts and as such is an object of worship to 
Brahmapas. He asserts on the basis of the names of famous ima- 
ges of Vi§nu, during his time, that the names of the images of Visnu 
have the word “Raja” at the end, for instance, (I) Govindarija, 
(II) Varadaraja and (III) Rahgaraja. This clearly means that 

l Sri. Bh, Vol. JI, 2. j 2 Sri. Bh., Vol. 11,1 . 
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not only the scripture but the persistent religious tradition 
also recognises that Visnu is Ksatriya. He also points out 
that in the religious festivals of the Vaisnava, which are celebrated 
according to the Pancaratragama, the word “Varma” is used 
for Vi?nu. In contrast to this he points out that the word “IS- 
vara” is used at the end of the names of the images of §iva, sym- 
bolic or representative. 

AGGRESSIVENESS OF RAMANUJA 

In the above context, in the course of his commentary, Sri-" 
pati Pandita refers to the aggressive Vai$navaism of Ramanuja. 
An objection is raised “How can it be asserted that the names of 
the images of £iva alone have the word “Isvara” at the end ?” 
For, the image of Visnu (which still exists at Tirupati and is 
visited by thousands of pilgrims daily even now) is called Venka- 
teSvara. 

In reply to this gripati) asserts that the image of VenkateSvara 
simply appears to be of Visnu. In reality it is the image of §iva 
“VenkateSvarasya abhasa-visnutvam”. For, the image is 
decorated with snakes, and in ttie original image (“Molavigraha") 
there are no characteristic marks of Visnu, such as £aiikha and 
Cakra. It may be pointed out here that §ankha and Cakra, 
which we find in the image of VenkafeSvara, are not of stone, 
of which the whole body is made, but of metal. It was the 
image of VTresvara (Vlrabhadra) which was changed into Veh- 
kate&vara by Ramanuja. This is proved by an additional exist- 
ing fact that just below the hand of the image, there is a Siva 
Linga. ✓ 

Similarly in regard to the use of the word “Isvara” at the end 
of -the name ‘Vithalesvara’, he asserts that the image has §iva 
Linga on the head and, therefore, has been called “Vithalesvara”. 
For, it has been accepted that the name is to be dissolved as the 
genetive determinative compound “Vithalasya Isvarah”. 

He declares that the Vaisnava Visistadvaita of Ramanuja, 
the characteristic philosophical technique of which consists of 
(1) Cit, (II) Acit and (III) fsvara, is not based upon the authority 
of the Veda and, therefore, has to be rejected 1 2 . He says that the 
Brahmana Vaisnavas, who are antagonistic to siva, should be 
treated as outcaste 3 . 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 241. | 3 Sri. Bb., Vol. II, 242. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 247. I ' 
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He is equally opposed to the Saiva Visistidvaita, propounded 
by Snlcantha in his Brahmamimamsa Btiasya, and says that 
it is to be ignored 1 2 . 


He seems to refer to Sankara, when he talks of “a Bauddha 
in disguise** (Pracchanna Bauddha) 3 and gives the name “Nir- 
visesadvaita” to his philosophy. He holds that the section “Ab- 
havadhikaratya” in the Brahma Sutra, II, ij, refutes the system 
that presents the world, the soul and the Uvara to be nothing 
more than illusion. He attributes , “NirviSesadvaita” to Vasis- 
tha and seems to point out that Sankara, in his presentation 
of the triad of God, soul and world as an illusion, follows 
VaSistha, who propounded this view for the first time 5 . Simi- 
larly* another aspect of Sankara’s philosophy he seems to call 
Sunyadvaita, and attributes it to SandTpa. He holds that the 
section “Sarvathanupapatti” of the Vedanta Sutra refutes it. 

S le asserts that “Nisprapanca Brahmadvaitavada”, which 
olds that the phenomenal world is due to ‘ignorance’ (Avidya) 
lacks the support of the Veda 4 . 


Other systems refuted by ^rlpat^are (I) Raudra 5 , the followers 
of which are branded with red-hot Siva Linga, , (II) Tantra Pasu- 
pata, the followers of which bear the jnarks of Sula and Pamaru, 
(III) Ganapatya, (IV) Saura, (V) Sakta, (VI) Kapalika, (VII) 
Madhva, (VIII) Sankhya, (IX) Yoga, (X) Nyaya, (XI) Vaisesika, 
(XII) Bauddha and (XIII) Jain a etc. 

SOME UNFAMILIAR AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO 

IN THE COMMENTARY 


(I) Paramasivaradhya. Two works are attributed to him 
(I) Kaivalya Praka£a and (2) Sivajnana Candrodaya. 6 (11) Jy- 
otimatha (III) Ghantanutha (IV) Bhlmanatha and (V) Bhatta 
Bbaskara. These 7 are spoken of as masters of all the Vedas, 
opponents of the systems of Bauddha, Pancaratra and Advaita, 
and as expounders of the view that Siva is Para Brahman. (VI) 
Durvasa. There is a work, referred to as “Durvaslya”, whprein 
he is said to have discussed the implication of the affix “Satr” 
in “Pivantau” 8 in the Vedic passage “ Rtam pivantau” . He is also 
said to have refuted the views of those who hold that God, soul 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 200. 

2 Sri.Bh., Vol. 11,225. 

3 Sri.Bh.. Vol. II, 228. 

4 Sri.Bh., Vol. II, 134. 


5 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 232-3 

6 Sri. Bh., Vol. 11, 24. 

7 Sri.Bh., Vol. II, 28,74. 

8 Sri Bh., Vol. 11,25. 
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and world are illusory. (VII) Upamanyu. He also, along with 
Durvasa, Revana Siddha and Manila Siddha, is said to have 
criticised the views, stated just above 1 . Is he identical with the 
author of the commentary on the NandikeSvara Ka&ika by 
Nandikesvara ? (VIII) Udbhatiiradhya and (IX) Vemanaradhya. 
They, along with Revana Siddha etc. are said to have held that 
the Vedic passages, such as “ISanalj sarvavidyanam” speak of 
Siva only as the Lord of all 2 3 . 


SRiPATI'S VlSE§ADVAITA. 

The system, propounded by Srlpati, was known by various 
names, such as (I) Dvaitadvaita, (II) Vi£e$advaita, (III) ScSvara- 
dvaita, (IV) §ivadvaita, (V) Sarvasrutisaramata and (VI) Bhe- 
dabheda-'. The word ‘Vise$a’ which differentiates his monism 
from those of others, is interpreted in various ways in different 
contexts 4 . We shall revert to this topic in the proper content. 
He admits thirty-six categories 5 , common to the monistic school 
of Kashmir. Among the various exponents of the Vedanta, re- 
ferred to by Badarayana in his Vedanta Sutra, such as Jaimini, 
ASmarathya, Au<juloml, Badari and Kasakrtsna, he follows 
the last, Kasakrtsna, because he is an exponent of the Bhedabhe- 
davada, takes all the Srati texts into account and represents 
the central view of the Vedanta 6 . He admits the powers of will 7 , 
knowledge and action, which were earlier recognised by the 
monistic_ school of Kashmir. He also admits three impurities 
(mala) Anava, Karma and Maylya 8 : and refers to six ways 9 
to final emancipation (§a<jadhva) on which Abhinavagupta in 
his Tantraloka has written at length. 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 193. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 234,269. 

3 Sri.Bh., Vol.ll, 195. 

4 Sri.Bh , Vol. II. 136,189. 

5 Sri.Bh., Vol. II, 105,168. 


6 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 177, 333. 

7 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 494. 

8 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 176. 

•9 Sri. Bh. Vol. 1,69. 


(VI) NANDIKESVARA SAIVAISM 


The school of $aiva Philosophy, which is to be considered 
now, is monistic and has been called “NandikeSvara Saivaism”, 
because it was propounded by Nandike^vara, the author of the 
Nandikeivara KaSika. 

TRADITION ABOUT NANDIKESVARA 

Upamanyu, the commentator on the Nandikeivara KaSika, 
in the course of his commentary, Tattva VimarSinl, records the 
following tradition, which persists even cow among the students 
of Panini’s system of grammer:— 

The sages, NandikeSa, Patanjali, Vyaghrapat and Va$i$tha, 
etc. contemplated on Siva for inspiration. As an act of grace 
to them, Siva appeared and struck his hand-drum (Pamaru). 
The sounds, produced by it, symbolically presented the fourteen 
SQtras. The Sutras, found at the commencement of Panini’s 
Astadhyayl,, are articulate representations of the inarticulate 
sounds of Siva’s band-drum. The sages, unable to understand . 
the meaning of the SQtras, approached NandikeSvara for clari- 
fication. He (NandikeSvara) expounded the meaning in Twenty- 
six verses, which constitute the text of the NandikeSvara 
Ka&ka. 

In the NandikeSvara KaSika there is only one verse, number 
two, which is for the guidance of Panini etc. This is referred to 
by Nagesa Bhatta in the Udyota 1 . It says that the last letter, 
at the end of each of the fourteen Sutras, is for the sake of Panini 
to enable him to build up the system of grammar. The rest of 
the verses present a monistic system of &aiva philosophy. 

THE DATE OF THE NANDIKESVARA KASiKA 

The literary tradition, referred to in the preceding section 
recognises NandikeSvara to be a contemporary of Pacini. There 
seems to be some truth in this tradition. For, Patanjali, in his 
Mahabhasya?, seems to refer to the interpretation of the system 
of sounds, represented in the fourteen Sutras, by NandikeSvara. 
For, he talks of it as “BrahmarQsih”. This view seems to 
find support in the interpretation of “Brahmarasih” as 

1. M.Bh.89. | 2. M. Bb. 1 32. 
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“Brahmatattvam” by Kaiyata. But in the opinion of N3ge$a 
Bhafta, as expressed in the course of his commentary on the 
above, Patanjali had NandikeSvara’s view in his mind. For, 
NageSa definitely quotes the fourth verse of the NandikeSvara 
Kaiika. 


UP AM A NYU, THE COMMENTATOR. 

Upamanyu is the only known commentator on the Nandike- 
Svara KaSika. The commentary is called Tattva VimarSinl. He 
seems to have come very long after NandikeSvara. For, by 
his time variants of the text had become current. For instance, 
he refers to two readings of the verse number two, besides the 
one that he adopts. He seems to refer to the founder of another 
system of grammar “Indra’* 1 . He quotes from (I) the Upanisads, 
(II) the Gita, (III) Sanaka-Daksinamurti-Samvada-Vivaratia, 
(IV) Mahamantratattva Prakasikaj (V) Svara VimarSinT, (VI) 
Jnanottama and (VII) Tantraraja. He declares that his comment- 
ary is in the light of the information on the subject, gathered 
from the Tantras. 

It may be pointed out here that two recensions of this work 
are at present available. One was edited by Balakrishna Shastri 
• and was published from Banaras. The other is included in the 
Maba Bhasya. (Navahnika), edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Shiva Dutta and published from Nirnaya Sagar. They 
truly represent two different recensions. The most important 
difference between them is that while in the former there is no 
commentary on the verse no. 18, in the latter there is commentary 
and therein the declaration given at the end of the preceding 
paragraph appears 2 . Besides this there are many other differences, 
such as difference in the names of the works referred to, e.g. in 
place of Svara Vimarrinl in the former, there is I svara Vima- 
r$inl in the latter. 

From the references, found in Upamanyu’s commentary, 
he seems to belong to a period when the Saiva-Agamas or Tantras 
had assumed definite form and commentaries on some of them 
had already been written. And we know that the commentaries 
on the SaivSgamas were begun to be written in the 9th century 
A. D. We cannot, therefore, assign him to a date earlier than this. 
Upamanyu is referred to as an ancient authority along with 
Revaga Siddha and Manila Siddha in the Srlkara Bhasya' by 
Srlpati Pandita*. Here he is spoken of as one who had refuted 


1. N.K. 2. 

2. M.Bh. 134. 


3. Sri. Bh.Vol. II, 193. 
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false monism (Mithyadvaita), nihilistic monism (£unyadvaita) 
Jainism and Buddhism. And we know that £r!pati Paij^ita 
belonged to the middle of the 14th century A. D. As Upamanyu 
is referred to as an ancient authority, probably earlier than 
even Revana Siddha, we shall, therefore, be not very wrong if 
we assign him to the close of the 11th and the beginning of the 
12th century A. D. This conclusion seems to find some support 
in the fact that about this time various attempts were made to 
study and to systematise those sections of the Saivagamas, in which 
the Devanagari alphabetical system was presented as representing 
the Saiva metaphysics. For, during this period Abhinavagupta 
wrote his famous Tantraloka, in the third Ahnika of which this 
view is presented ; and Srikaijtha in his Ratna Traya and Rama* 
kantha in his Nada Karika, attempted allied problems. 

Nandike&vara, according to Upamanyu, admitted thirty-six 
categories., though some of them are different from those of the 
monistic Saiva School of Kashmir. He also held that Parama 
§iva is beyond categories, exactly as did Abhinavagupta. There 
is close similarity between the Voluntaristic metaphysics of 
Nandikesvara and that of the monistic Kas hmir Saivaism; com* 
pare, for instance, 

“Svecchaya Svasya Cicchaktau 
V i&vamunmllayatyasau" 

N. K. 12 

and ' 

“Svecchaya svabhittau Visvamunmilayati” 

P. Hr. Sutra 2. 



(VII) RASEgVARA gAIVAISM 


The Rasesvara system is so called, because its followers, though 
they admit the essential identity of soul with Mahe£vara, assert 
that the liberation in life (Jivanmukti) depends upon the stabi- 
lity of the bodily frame and that it is possible to have a perdurable 
body through the use of the processed and purified (Siddha) mer- 
cury (RaseSvara). They say that mercury is called “Parada" because 
it is a means to get beyond the series of transmigratory states 1 ; 
and that it is called Rasesvara, because it is the most powerful of 
all medicines, which are prepared by subjecting a metal to a 
medical process: it is the king of chemicals. 

THE CAUSE OF THE RISE OF THE RASESVARA SYSTEM 

It appears that seakers after liberation felt frustrated in 
their efforts, because of short life and diseases. The only means 
to liberation, known to people, before the rise of the Rase&vara 
system, was that which was pointed by the Yoga system, and 
which consisted in the control of vital air and the concentration on 
the Self. The practice of Yoga seems to have come to an abrupt 
and futile end in the majority of cases, because of disease or 
untimely death. Hence there seems to have grown a tendency 
to look upon the efforts at liberation as futile. Rasesvara DarSana, 
therefore, sprang up to fight this tendency. It emphasized 
the importance of healthy and durable body for the successful 
practice of Yoga. It gave the processed and refined mercury 
and mica as the means to the attainment of a perdurable and 
healthy body and thus revived the dying faith in the highest 
goal of human life, the liberation. 

RASESVARA AS A SAIVA SYSTEM 

The Rasesvara system is admittedly a Saiva system. Madhava- 
carya, in the very beginning of his summary statement, attributes it 
to some MSheivaras, the followers of the school of Philosophy that 
held the Mahesvara, the Highest Lord, to be the Ultimate metaphy- 
sical principle. There is no doubt about it that the Buddhists, such 
as NSgarjuna, who is referred to as an authority on the system, 
made substantial contributions to it. The majority of the 
writers on it, however, have been the gaivas, and the origin of 
Rasesvara, mercury, has been mythically attributed to £iva. For, 


1. S.D.S.,202. 
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mercury is,held to be nothing but the semen, dropped from the 
body of Siva. 

Thus, in Rasasahjketa Kalika, CamuQda says that the semen, 
that dropped from Siva, was taken by Agni in his mouth and 
was scattered all round. On three sides there was water, wherein 
it got merged. On the fourth side there was earth whereon it 
fell and became mercury. This explains mythically the existence 
of mercury-wells in the west only. It is also said that it got 
deep down into the earth and was taken out by gods and Nagas, 
who sank wells, thousand Yojanas deep. And this seems to 
refer to the fact that mercury is found at the depth of about 
25 thousand feet. 

The literary evidence seems to support the view that mercury 
came to India from the West, particularly Misra (Egypt). For, 
one of the names of mercury is Misraka, which may well be said, 
to convey the idea of the place wherefrom it came first to India, 
though the commentators interpret it differently. And Bha- 
gavad Govinda Pada, the teacher of gahkara, in his Rasa Hrdaya 
says that Rasendra (Parada) should be worshipped in the ’west, 
probably because he knew that it came from that direction. 

Another tradition says that §iva, the founder of Chemistry, 
imparted instructions to Parvati about the method of subjecting 
mercury to some scientific process, so as to make it capable of 
convertingiron into gold and of giving immortality to human body. 
These two effects of mercury on iron and on human body are 
known as (1) Lohasiddhi and (II) Dehasiddhi respectively. 

It also says that at first mercury was processed and refined for 
converting iron into gold and that after its effect on iron had been 
tested, it was further processed to give immortality to human 
body. In fact, Bhagavat Govinda pada 1 , according to Msdhava, 
insisted on testing the efficacy of the processed mercury on iron 
to convert it into gold, before subjecting it to further process 
for using it on human body to give it immortality. The view that 
mercury, after subjection to certain processes, becomes capable 
of converting iron into gold is common to Misra. 

That success had been attained in this field is testified by the 
literary tradition about Rasasiddhas. It asserts that there 
were persons, who actually attained immortality by the 
use of the processed mercury. The Vagbhata Sambita by 


1. S.D. S.,206. 
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Vagbhatacarya, for instance, gives a list of twenty-seven 
Rasasiddhas, including Nagarjuna and Bbagavad Govinda Pada. 
They are as follows : — 


1 . 

Adinatha (§iva) 

2. 

Candrasena. 

3. 

LankeSa 

4. 

Vis2.rada 

5. 

Kapali 

6. 

Matta. 

7. 

Magadavya 

8. 

Bhaskara. 

9. 

Surasena 

10. 

Ratnagho§a. 

11. 

Sambhu 

12. 

Sattvika. 

13. 

Naravahana 

14. 

Indrada. 

15. 

Gomukha 

16. 

Kambali. 

17. 

Vyadi 

18. 

Nagarjuna. 

19. 

Surananda 

20. 

Nagabodhi. 

21. 

Yasodhana 

22. 

Khanda. 

23. 

Kapalika 

24. 

BrahmS. 

25. 

Govinda 

26. 

Lampaka 

27. 

Hari. 




The Ananda Kanda also gives a list of Rasasiddhas. It also 
includes Nagarjuna and Govinda, though the latter is referred 
to as Bilagovinda. A similar list 1 is given by Madhava 
also. 

The tradition about the efficacy of the processed mercury 
to give immortality to human body, is common to Buddhism 
also. Rahula Sankrtayana in an article published in the Ganga 
in Sam. 1993 (1936 ‘A. D.) mentions 84 Rasasiddhas. Among 
these also Nagarjuna is mentioned. 

It seems that many scholars and sages wrote on the efficacy 
of mercury and on the ways of processing it for various purpo- 
ses. The Vagbhata Samhita gives a list of eighteen writers on 
Rasa Tantra. 

Two works on Rasa by Nagarjuna, are referred to by 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. They are Rasa Ratnakara 
and Rasendra Mangala. There is another work on Rasa, called 
Kak$aputa, attributed to Nagarjuna. 

Rasarnava, which has been edited by Profulla Chandra Ray, 
eulogises mercury and says that the liberation, promised by the 
six Schools of thought, is got only after death : but such is the 
efficacy of mercury that it brings liberation right in the life 
t time. It brings the liberation objectively before the user, like an 


1. S. D. S., 204. 
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Amalaka on the palm. There is a list of twenty-five works 
on Rasa, given in S. D. S. (P.520-1). Besides these MSS. 
of about 70 books on Rasa have so far been discovered. 

PROBABLE TIME OF RASEgVARA DARgANA 

There is no reference to mercury in the Vedas. In the 
Rgveda only three metals are referred to, i.e. gold, silver and 
copper. In the Yajurveda ‘Kr?na Ayasa” (Iron) also is men- 
tioned. And in the Atharva Veda compound metals such as 
brass etc. are referred to in addition to the above. It is unknown 
in the Brdhmanic literature also. 

There is evidence to show that nickel was used for coinage 
by Indian tribes, Ksudrakas and Malavas 1 in the time of Alexan- 
der (4th century B. C.). K$udrakas are said to have presented 
to Alexander the Great hundred pieces cf nickel coins along 
with so many other things 2 . Nickel was, therefore, known 
in India long before the Indo-Grecian dynasties, though in Eu- 
rope it was first shown to be a metal by the researches of Crons- 
tedt in 1751. But there is no evidence to show that mercury 
was known in India in the 4th century B. C. 

We find reference to mercury in Su&ruta for the first time as 
an ingredient in some plasters. There it is not recognised 
as capable of giving immortality. In Caraka also there is no 
such talk. It seems, therefore, that the RaseSvara system arose 
about the commencement of the Christian era, particularly be- 
cause Nagarjuna is a recognised authority on it and he was a 
contemporary of King Kanishka and is credited with the au- 
thorship of a commentary on Susru^a. It seems to have lived 
up to the time of Sankara ; because Sankara’s teacher Bhagavad 
Govinda Pada also is a recognised authority on it. 


•1. A. I. N. 143—4 
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(VIII) MONISTIC SAIVAISM OF KASHMIR 


The historical survey of the seven systems of the Saiva 
Philosophy, dealt with so far, has shown 

/ 

(i) that in the Veda, though different names of Siva 
occur, yet there i,s no reference to any of the distinctive 
features of the Saiva Philosophy ; 

(ii) that it is in the Taittirlya Araqvaka that we 
6nd the Vedic basis of the Lakullsa Paiupata, which 
arose in the second century A. D ; 

(iii) that if we believe in tlv* tradition about the 
origin of the fourteen SQtras, which we find at 
the beginning of P£nini’s grammar, and admit that 
Patanjali refers , to* the view of Nandi keivara, the 
NandikeSvara Saivaism, a voluntaristic monistic 
system, belongs to the 4th century B. C. ; 

(iv) that if we accept the view that the Nyiya 
and the VaiSesika follow an earlier P3§upata system, 
which is referred to by Badwayapa in bis Vedanta 
SOtia, the dualistic PaSupata School also may be said 
to belong to about the 4th century B. C. ; 

(v) that the Dualistic Siddhanta Saivaism was reorien- 
ted and revitalised by the great writers, who flourished 
in different parts of India, such as Chola and Kash- 
mir, from the 8th to the 12th century A. D. ; 

, (vi) that SrlkaQtha propounded the ViSistadvaita 
Saivaism in the 1 1th century A. D. ; 

(vii) that the VIra Saivaism, as we find it in the avail- 
able literature was reoriented and revitalised by Basava 
in 1167 A. D. and was subsequently propounded by 
the five well recognised teachers, Revapa etc. ; and 

(viji) that the Raseivara system is more a science than 
a school of philosophy and as such it follows dua- 
listic Saivaism and grew from the second to the 8th 
century A. D. 

9 

Thus, as far as we can trace back the history of the Saiva 
Philosophy , we discover the two currents, monistic and dualis- 
tic, running parallel. In the pre-Christian era we find the 
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voluntaristic monism of NandikeSvara side by side with the rea- 
listic dualism of the PuSupata school. And similarly from the 
9th to the 13th century we find the monistic Saivaism of Kash- 
mir developing along with the Siddhanta Saiva Dualism. The 
Monistic Saivaism of Kashmir thus historically and funda- 
mentally owes |ts origin to Nandikeivara Saivaism exactly as 

the Siddhanta Saiva Dualism does to the Pa§upata Dualism. 

* 

The two systems occupy the central position in the history 
of the £aiva Philosophy, systematising logically what had been 
thought and said on the two systems by their respective autho- 
rities. But the Monistic Saiva Philosophy of Kashmir attained 
predominance ; 

(1) because the writers on it evolved out a system in 
terms of which every field of experience could be explained ; 

(2) because they approached the problem of metaphy- 
sics from the psycho-epistemic point of view, in contrast 
to the traditional, which was stuck to by others ; 

(3) because it was taken up for exposition by such an 
encyclopaedic thinker as Abhinavagupta, who applied 
its technique to explain not only the empirical and the 
transcendental experiences, but also the Aesthetic. 

There is no room for any controversy about the dates of the 
authors of the works on the Monistic Saivaism of Kashmir, 
because Abhinavagupta, in contrast to the writers in Sanskrit 
in general, mentions the dates of composition of three of his 
works. In relation to him, therefore, the dates of his predeces- 
sors and successors can definitely be fixed. The history of this 
school has been written at some length in Abhinavagupta : An 
Historical and Philosophical Study; and it has been summari- 
sed in the His'ory of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, Vol. I, 
pages 382 ff. The reader may refer to them. We, therefore, 
need not present the historical approach to this system here. 



PART II 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 


PRELIMINARY 

The Veda, by common consent, is the earliest literary monument 
that humanity possesses. It is the presupposition of all currents 
of thought, religious, cultural and philosophical, which we find 
to-day. In tracing the historical development of any aspect 
of Indian life, therefore, beginning has to be made with early 
references to it in the Veda. Therein we find the foundations, on 
which almost all the systems of thought, with which we are 
familiar to-day, have been built. And if we use the word “Veda” 
for the entire literature from the Samhita, collection of hymns, 
to the Upanisads, we find in it a fairly complete picture of the 
evolution of the earliest human thought from mythology to 
complex philosophical systems. 

The Veda, as representing “Brahmanism”, is prior to the 
Jainism and the Buddhism, which developed in antagonism 
to the Vedic ritualism. It is prior to the materialistic school of 
the Carvika or Lokayatika, which denies all spiritual values 
and, therefore, ridicules the Veda, presenting it to be nothing 
more than the creation of buffoons, knaves and demons. It 
is the authority on which the six well known Vedic systems 
of Indian Philosophy are based. Vaisnavaism, though it ack- 
nowledges the Pancaratra Agama as the authoritative basis of the 
system, holds that'there is no antagonism between the teaching of 
the Veda and that of the Pancaratra Agama and interprets the 
Vedic texts so as to show that they maintain the Vaisnava 
doctrines. All the eight systems of the §aiva Philosophy, dealt with 
earlier here from the historical point of view, though they are 
based primarily on the Saivagama, trace their fundamentals to 
the Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanisads. And the authoritative 
works on them very often quote from the Veda to show that 
the particular doctrine, under discussion, is in consonance with 
the Vedic teaching. 

Ait, religion and philosophy are closely connected. They 
constitute the final triad of the Hegelian system. Art is the 
thesis, religion the antithesis and philosophy the synthesis. 
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Opinions may differ about the exact nature of the relation of 
one of this triad, with the other, as Croce differs from Hegel 
on the relation of art and religion as thesis and antithesis. But 
religion seems to be an artistic conception of the phenomena 
of nature. This can very definitely be said with regard to 
religions that have grown on Indian soil. In the Vedas we find 
phenomena of nature artistically conceived as gods, which 
are recognised as the objects of religious worship. The earlier 
hymns of the Rgveda are addressed to the shining sun, the 
gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the fire, blazing on the 
hearth or on the altar or even the lightning, shooting forth from 
the cloud, the bright sky of day, or tb»* st?rry sky of night, the 
roaring storms, the flowing waters of rivers , the glowing 
dawn and the spread-out fruitful earth. AH these natural phe- 
nomena are, as such, glorified, worshipped and invoked. Only 
gradually is accomplished, in the songs of the Rgveda itself, 
the transformation of these natural phenomena into mytholo- 
gical figures, into gods and goddesses such as Surya (Sun), 
Soma (Moon)j_ Agni (Fire), Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), 
Viyu (Wind), Apas (Waters), U?as (Dawn), and PrthivI (Earth), 
whose names still indubitably indicate what they originally 
were. So the songs of the Rgveda prove indisputably that the 
most prominent figures of mythology have proceeded from 
personifications of the most striking natural phenomena. 

In the context of the Saiva Philosophy the question would, 
therefore, arise: which phenomenon of nature is the basis of this 
philosophy? And we get a clear reply to it from the Rgveda. 
Saivaism, as a religion, has sprung from the poetic conception 
of the terrific aspect of nature. For, if we try to trace the 
origin of the conception of Rudra, the earliest of the names 
of Siva, we find that Rudra is the storm-god, because he is the 
father of storm-gods (the Maruts) 1 . 

This conception of Rudra is subsequently developed in my- 
thology. The Vai£e$ika system recognises four types of beings, 
belonging to the four elements, earth, water, fire and air, and 
holds that airy beings are Bhdta, Preta and PiSSca. And my- 
thology represents Rudra as the Lord of Bhutas, “BhtHanfitha . 
The science of control of vital air is attributed to Rudra, because 
it is concerned with air. Bhasa in his Pratima Nataka refers 
to this tradition, when he talks of Mahe&varam yoga Sastram. 
Aestheticians have called the “terrific” basic emotion after 
Rudra. They have given it the name ‘Raudra’ and recognise 
Rudra to be its god. 


•i Wint., Vol. I, 77. 
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But closer observation of the terrific aspect of nature revealed 
that the apparently destructive and, therefore, terrific aspect 
of nature, the storm, is ultimately beneficial. It brings rains, 
on which the agricultural life and, therefore, the very existence 
of men and animals mostly depends. Therefore, the storm- 
god was soon conceived as “Siva” (auspicious or propitious) 
and “PaSupati” (the lord of cattle). And in the Yajurveda, 
Rudra is spoken of as the Lord of all the three worlds (Jagatim 
pati, Yaju. XVI, 18). 

This Vedic conception of Rudra as PaSupati is the basis 
of the two Pfiiupata systems : — 

(/) Dualistic, which was followed by Gautama and 

Kanida: and 
• ’ 

(ti) Dualistic-cum-monistic, which was presented by 
Lakulfta and is known as Lakuliia PSiupata. 
An<l the two words which constitute one of names 
of Si v a “PaSupati”, in the Vedi' s pe -ic*d, become 
the names of the two highest categories, (I) Pati, 
and (II) Paiu in the two PaSupata systems and are 
admitted as such in the three Siddhanta Saiva 
systems of philosophy : (i) the Saiva, which 

is a dualistic system, as we know from MSdhava’s 
presentation of it in his Sarva Dar^ana Sahgraha; 

(ii) the §^iva Vi$i$tSdvaita of ,Srlkantha ; and 

(iii) the Saiva Vi$e$advaita of SrTpati' Pandita. 

THE BASIS OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF 

THE SYSTEMS 

A history of Saiva Philosophy, presenting the various known 
systems in a chronological order, such as may be beyond all 
controversies, and showing the logical evolution of a later school 
from an earlier one, is well nigh impossible. For, very few of the 
Saivagamas, on which many of the Saiva systems are based, 
are available either in print or in MSS. Those which have been 
printed are mere copies of the MSS. They have not been cri- 
tically edited. And those which are yet in MSS. are in so many 
different scripts that it is extremely difficult to make full use of 
them. Many of them have not so far been even traced. The 
same is true of most of the commentaries on them, which were 
actually written, as we knpw from references to them in many 
of the available works on Saivaism . It is no less true of many 
of the philosophical works, which were written on the basis of 
the Saivagamas, and references to which we very often come 
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gaross in the available works. Out of the several systems of 
Saiva Philosophy, at least one is such as we know from referen- 
ces only ; that is the dualistic Pasupata, which we know from 
Sankara’s criticism, and indirect references to it by Haribhadra 
Suri and Rajasekhara. The dates of many of the important 
writers cannot be fixed beyond doubt. 

It was probably because of the reasons, stated above, that 
no History of Philosophy was attempted by thinkers in India 
before the British period. Thinkers, like Madhava, Haribhadra 
SQri and Rajaiekhara etc. put together various systems of 
Indian Philosophy, but on a basis other than the historical. 
M&dhava seems to have arranged the systems in a logical order. 
His presentation of a following system is prefaced with a criti- 
cism of the preceding. Haribhadra Suri, according to his own 
statement, has recognised six systems only as the basic. The 
difference of one system from another, he holds, is due either 
to the deity, by whom it was revealed, or the conception of the 
categories 1 . 

All the eight systems, with which we are concerned here, have 
been revealed by Siva. They, therefore, constitute one group. 
And if we are to speak on them in a logical order, we should 
begin with the dualism and pass on to the monism, through 
the Dualistn-cum-monism. Out of the eight Saiva systems, 
that we know, two are Dualistic. One of these had its adhe- 
rents all over India from the 9th to the 12th century A. D. and 
was propounded by great thinkers, such as Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati 
and King Bhoja etc. We call this system Siddhanta Saiva Dua- 
lism, for reasons to be stated in the course of the presentation 
of it. The tradition of this was unbroken from the time of Runt, 
the founder of an Agamic school, incorporated in the Rauravaga- 
ma, to the time of Sadyojyoti, whose works are available. And 
the other, the P4$upata, belongs to the pre-Christian era, because 
it is presupposed by Lakullia P36upata, which arose in the first 
half of the Second century A. D. 

In our arrangement of the Saiva systems in a logical order 
we give the first place to the Paiupata Dualism, not 
because of the historial priority of the Pa&upata to the Siddh- 
anta §aiva, but because we have no independent work prese- 
nting this system. We know it from references only. And logi- 
cally PaSupata Dualism seems to be prior to Siddhanta Saiva 
Dualism, because while the former admits five independent 

1 S. D. Sam., 4. 
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categories, the latter admits only three, eliminating the two. Yoga 
and Vidhi, which are not philosophical categories but only the 
means to the attainment of the final emancipation. 

After the two Dualistic gaiva Schools, we come to the LakuDSa 
P&upata, which is a Dualistic-cum-monistic (Bhedibheda) 
School. There is sufficient literature available on it. Then we 
come to the Vigistadvaita gaivaism of grlkantha, which both 
historically and logically comes after the Dvaita and the Dvai- 
t&dvaita Schools. Next we deal with the Vige?3dvaita of Strati 
Pandita for the same reason. Then we come to a monistic 
system, the Nandikdivara gaivaism. The Rase&vara gaivaism baa 
been put thereafter, because it is more a science than philosophy. 
And finally we deal with the Monistic gaivaism of Kashmir, 
because it presents the crowning phases of the gaiva Philosophy. 

gAIVA DUALISM. 

The gaiva Dualism originally was propounded in the 
following ten gaivagamas : — 

(1) K5maja; (2) Yogaja; (3) Cintya; (4) K3raha; (5) Ajita; 
(6) Dipta; (7) SOksma; (8) Sahasra; (9) AmSumSn; and 
(10) Suprabheda. 

Though the system, presented in these Agamas, admits three 
primary categories : (1) Pati, (2) Paiu,' (3) Pa5a; and, therefore 
strictly speaking, it should be called “Pluralism”, yet we have 
stuck to the word “Dualism”, because Abhinavagupta, in his 
division of the gaivagamas into three groups, as the bases of three 
primary systems of the Saiva Philosophy, puts the above stated 
ten Agamas under the head “pvaita”. This school is different 
from the Siddhanta School of Saiva Dualism. For, the SiddhSota 
School is based on the Twenty-eight gaivagamas, ten of the Duar 
listic School, and Eighteen of the Dualistic-cum-monistic school, 
which are the following : — 


1. Vijaya, 

2. N&vasa, 

3. Madglta, 

4. P£rame£vara, 

5. Mukhabimba, 

6. Siddha, 


7. Santana, 

8. Narasimhaka, 

9. CandramSu, 

10. VIrabhadra, 

11. Agneya, 

12. Svayambhuva, 


13. Visara, 

14. Raurava, 

15. Vimala, , 

16. Kira?a, 

17. LaUta, 

18. Saurabheya. 


But the Saiva Dualism is based on the ten Agamas only. 


It is very disappointing to find that no work, which is 
exclusively based on the ten Dualistic Saivagamas, is traceable. 
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The summary of the Dualistic Saivaism, that we find in the Sarva- 
dariana Sangraha, under the title “Saiva D arcana” is a presen- 
tation of Saiva Dualism, based upon the authority of the Twenty- 
eight Saivagamas, including the Ten of the Dualistic and Eighteen 
of the Dualistic-cum-raonistic group, which constitute the basis 
of the Siddhanta School. For, Madhava refers not only to the 
Migendragama, which is a part of the K3mika, referred to above 
ia’the list of the Dualistic Saiv&gamas, but also to the Kirana 
and the Saurabheya, which belong to the Dualistic-cum-monistic 
group, given above. He also refers to the Tattva Sangraha 
of Sadyojyoti, Tattva Praka&ika of Bhoja, and the commentary 
on the Tattva PrakSiika by Aghora Siva, which are recognised 
authorities on the dualistic branch of the SiddhSnta School. 

That the Eighteen Saivdgamas have a non-dualistic trend 
mixed up with the Dualistic, i< cle?r from the fact »hnt the twenty- 
eight SaivSgamas, on which the Siddhanta School is based, h^ye 
been interpreted by Srikantha to propound the Viiistadvaita Sai- 
vatsm in his commentary on the Brahma Sutra ; and Srlpati 
Pandita has similarly interpreted them to propound the Vifiesa- 
dvaita in his Srlkara Bhasva on the Vedanta Sutra. It is interes- 
ting to find out how jthe saiva Dualism, as presented on the basis 
of the Twenty-eight Saivagamas differs from that, found in the 
admittedly dualistic Saivagamas. We have fortunately most of 
the Dualistic SaivSgamas before us; some in print, such as 
Mrgendra etc.; others in MSS., such asSQksmaand Ajita etc.; 
ami still others in scripts other than the Devanagari, such as 
Kirana, Suprabheda and Yogaja etc. But it is too big a topic 
to attempt in the introduction. We shall present the Saiva 
Dualism on the basis of these Agamas in the projected History 
of §aiva Philosophy. 



( I ) PASUPATA DUALISM 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE PA SUP AT A 

DUALISM 

The Pagupata Dualism is the philosophic interpretation 
of the Vedic conception of God Rudra as Pagupati. In fact, 
two out of the five primary categories, admitted by this system, 
are elaborations of die two ideas, represented by the two words, 
constituting the name “Pagupati” ; and the first two catego- 
ries are called “Pati” and “Pagu” or Karan a and Karya *. The 
individual souls are conceived to be under the control of and 
dependent on the Lord (Pati), exactly as are animals, dogs for 
instance, under the control of their master, hunter for instance, 
who holds them by chains. 

The Pagupata metaphysics seems to be the earliest Its 
metaphysical theory, which is based upon the conception of the 
uncaused cause, was adopted by both, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika. 
For, according to Haribhadra Sun, Kanuda was a Pagupata and 
Aksapada was a gaiva. The former was earlier than the latter, 
who follows the metaphysical view of the former. It is 
presupposed by the Vedanta, because Badarayana in his Vedanta 
Sutra criticises it. It admits the material cause to be distinct 
from and independent of the efficient. It asserts the relation 
between the efficient cause and the material to be the same 
as exists between a potter and clay. It seems to be prior to the 
Buddhism and the Jainism. For, it is a presupposition of the 
Vaigesika; and the Buddhist theory of Nirvana is traced to the 
Asatkaryavada of the Vaisesika and the Astikayas of the Jains, 
as well as their atomic theory are traced to the Vaigesika, which 
is mentioned in many jain works and in the Lalitavistara 2 . 

We have no literature, presenting the Dualistic Pagupata 
school, which, cn the ba'is of references to it, we are speaking'of 
as prior to the Vaige$ika. We, therefore, do not know the details 
of its metaphysical theory. 

But if we put together what we find in the references to it by 
gankara, in the course of his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra, 
and by his commentators such as Vacaspati and Anandagiri, 


l P. Su. 6. 


| *2 I. Ph. Vol. II, 177. 
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we get a fairly clear idea of the fundamentals of the Pasupata ^ 
Dualism, which may be stated as follows : — 

1 — It admitted the Lord (Pati) to be the efficient cause only. 

It asserted the independent existence of the material cause, as 
we have already stated above. 

2 — It admitted the five primary categories : (1) Cause 
(Karatia) ;(2) Effect (Karya) ; (3) Union (Yoga) ; (4)Ritual (Vidhi) ; 

(5) Liberation as the end of all pains (Dufikhinta). 

These categories are common to the LakulT&a Pasupata, 
which is distinct from the Paiupata. For, the former is Dual- 
istic-cum-monistic and the latter is Dualistic. This view is 
supported by ' the two gaiva commentators on the Vedanta 
SQtra, 6rikantha and Srlpati Pandita, both of whom refute pure 
Dualism, and assert that the system criticised by Badar§yana 
is a Dualistic Saiva system. 

3 — It seems to have put under the Karya the categories 
from Mahan to Earth, which are admitted by the Sankhya, 
as dependent categories. These categories are admitted by 
the Lakulisa Pasupata also, but as the sub-divisions of *Kala’, 
one of the three dependent categories, Yidya, Kala and Pasu. 

4 — It seems to have admitted Pradhana as the material 
cause, separate from the Lord (Pati) the efficient cause. 

5 — It accepted the individual souls to be co-eternal with 
both the causes, the material and the efficient, a view which has 
been retained by the Vai^esika. 

6 — It seems to have admitted that the Lord, in the creation 
of the diversity of the empirical world, is influenced by 
Karma. 

7 — It recognised the liberation (Moksa) to be nothing 
more than the end of all pains. The last two points also have 
been retained by the Vai&esika. 



(ID SIDDHANTA $AIVA DUALISM 


The Siddhanta Saiva Dualism, that, is presented here, is an 
aspect of the Siddhanta school of Saivaism, which admitted 
the authority of the Twenty-eight Saivagamas, as has already 
been stated. If we compare its fundamentals with those of the 
other systems of Indian Philosophy, we find that it has fundament- 
al differences from the Vaisesika, the Nyaya, the Sankhya and 
the VedSnta. 

J SIDDHANTA SAIVA DUALISM AND THE 

VAISESIKA 

(1) The metaphysical theory of the Siddhanta Saiva Dual- 
ism is different from that of the Vaisesika. It accepts the theory 
of evolution which is similar to that of the Sankhya. It holds 
that the Maya evolves, abandons a former state to assume a 
later ; just as milk does to assume the state of curd. 

It is Satkaryavada. It holds that the existing curd becomes 
manifest (Abhivyajyate). Accordingly it asserts that the Maya 
evolves into Kala etc. as milk does into curd. But the Maya 
does not exhaust itself in its evolute as does milk in curd. 
The evolution is partial, just as change in Ghee, because of the 
fall of an insect into it, is only in a small quantity of it 1 (Ghrtaklta- 
nyaya). Thus, it is SatkSryavada, as opposed to the Asatkar- 
yavada of the Vaisesika. 

(2) Karma, according to the Dualistic Siddhanta Saivaism, is a 
quality of Buddhi 2 and not of the Atman_as the Vaisesika holds. 
For, to admit Karma to be a quality of Atman is to admit it as 
transient, because of the changes, due to the changing Karma. 

(3) Similarly Kala, according to the Dualist Siddhanta 
Saiva is non-eternal, because it is insentient and many, such as 
present, past and future 3 . For, whatever has insentiency and 
multiplicity is transient. But the Vaisesika admits “Time” to 
be eternal. 

(4) It differs from the Vai$e$ika (I) in holding the Akasa to 
be ‘space’ whereip all material things exist, and ( II) in asserting 
that the sound (Sabda) is not the quality of Akasa only, as the 

1 R. T. 17-18. I 3 T. P. 37. 

2 T. P. 36. f 
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Vaisesika holds, but of earth, air, water and fire also, because 
the peculiar sounds are actually found in them 1 . 

It may be pointed outhere, by the way, that because of the 
aforesaid conception of Akasa, the Siddhanta Saiva Dualism 
differs (a) from the Carvaka, who denies the existence of Akasa ; 

(b) from the MlmSjhsaka, who holds that it is perceptible, and 

(c) from the NaiySyika, who maintains that it is eternal in so far 
as it has an eternal being and does not owe its being to the Tan- 
matras. 

(5) It does not admit eternal atoms 2 , as do the Vai£esik& 
and the Nyaya. For, according to the Dualistic Siddhanta 
gaivaism, all that has insentiency and multiplicity is transient. 

(6) It holds that the individual soul is essentially sentient 
(Cit) or sentiency itself (Jnanasvarupa). The Jnana, therefore, 
is not a quality of the self as the Vaisesika maintains. 

THE SIDDHANTA gAlVA DUALISM AND THE 

saNkhya 

The Siddhanta £aiva Dualism differs from the Sahkhya on 
^ the following important points: — 

(1) It does not admit that Purusa or individual self is 
originally pure, (Pu§karapalasavannirlepah) as the 
Sahkhya maintains. It asserts that the self has 
beginningless impurities. For, otherwise the empirical 
experience, due to the tendency to enjoy, cannot be 
explained. But if it (the tendency to enjoy) be said 

' to be inherent in the self, it would be difficult to explain 

why the liberated do not have it 3. The Sahkhya cannot 
say that the tendency to enjoy is due to Raga or atta- 
chment. For, the attachment (Raga) can function 
in relation to that self only which is impure. 

(2) Its conception of Bhoga is different from that of the 

Sahkhya, which may be stated as follows : — 

Bhoga 4 involves the following four : — 


(I) Purusa, identified with its reflection, falling on the 
Buddhi. 


1 T. 

San., 

4-5. 

1 3 

Bh. Ka., 3. 

2 T. 

San., 

5. 

1 4 

I. P. V. V. Vol. 1. 153. 
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(II) Buddhi, which receives the reflection of Purusa from 
within and that of the object from without. 

(III) The reflection of object on the Buddhi. 

(IV) Ahankara 1 which is responsible; 

(a) for the unification of the two reflections of the 
subject and the object; 

(b) for identification of the reflection of the subject 
with the subject itself; 

(c) for the use of this union of the subject and the 

object for practical purposes; 

(d) for the rise of consciousness “1 know this*'. 


THE PROCESS 



1. The Buddhi receives the reflection of the object from 
without 

2. The reflection of the subject comes from within. 

3. Ahankara unites them. 

4. The two reflections merge into each other. 

5. The object shines. This shining of the object, because 
of union with the reflection of the subject, is the culminating 
point of the process, described so far. Hence it is spoken 
of as the fruit of the cognitive activity. It is called Jnana. 


Union of the reflections of the subject and the object, when 
used for practical purposes by Ahankara through giving rise to 
the consciousness “I know this”, which refers the object to the 
subject without recognising the difference between the subject 
and its reflection, is called Bhoga, because it involves union of 
the two reflections in the common ground of the Buddhi and 
also because the consciousness, that has been aroused by 
Ahankara, has the common substratum with the reflection ot 
the Purusa. 

• i 

But the Siddh&nta Saiva Dualism holds that Bhoga is the 
awareness of the modifications of the Buddhi, involved in the 
judgements about external pleasure or pain, by the sentient 
self. It is a mere awareness of the affected Buddhi by the self. 
It does not involve real affection of the self by the modifications 
of the Buddhi. In Bhoga , the self is in contact with the affected 
Buddhi exactly as the moon is with the water wherein her 


1- I. P. V. V., VoL I, 155. 
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reflection falls. Accordingly it maintains that the sentient self 
is the enjoyer and, therefore, doer, and that the Buddhi 
is not the doer, because it is objective and insentient 1 . 

THE SIDDHANTA gAIVA DUALISM 
' ,/ AND THE VEDANTA 

^ The Siddhanta Saiva Dualism differs from the Vedanta on 
the following points : — 

(1) It denies the identity of the individual souls with the 

Universal Self, and asserts that they are innumera- 
ble and are distinct from the Brahman, though 
they are dependent on the Lord 2 for both, the 
enjoyment of the fruits of action (Karma) and 
the liberation. Accordingly it holds that all 
the Vedic texts, which are interpreted by the 
Vedantin as propounding the identity of the indi- 
vidual and the Universal, admit of dualistic 
interpretation. 

(2) It admits the material cause of the universe to be 

distinct from the efficient, and criticises the 
Vedantin, who asserts that the Brahman is both. 
For, the effect can have those characteristic 
attributes only which belong to the cause and, 
therefore, if the Brahman be held to be the cause 
of both the sentient and the insentient, it (Brah- 
man) will have to be admitted to be both 3 . 

(3) It criticises the monism of the Vedanta. For, the 

monism is inconsistent with the Vedantin’s 
assertion that the knowledge of the Brahman 
is the means to Liberation. It asks : where is 
the room for talk about the means and the end 
in extreme monism ? 

(4) It asks : how can the Vedanta assert that the Brah- 

man is characterised by pure being, sentiency 
and bliss ? For, the characteristics shine in 
relation to that which is distinct and separate 
from that which possesses them. For instance, 
the heat of fire becomes manifest in relation 
to wood only. Therefore, if in reality there be 
nothing external to the Brahman its charact- 
eristics cannot shine 4 . 


1 Bh. Ka. 39. 

1 3 

M. Ka. 12. 

2 R. T. 8. 

1 4 

S. P. 25. 
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In the same way the SiddhSnta Saiva Dualism differs from 
and criticises every other system, because it flourished at a time 
when almost every system of Indian philosophy had taken 
a definite shape. Some of the important works on it definitely, 
openly and purposively take up the refutation of other systems : 
for instance, the Para Moksa Nirasa Karika by Sadyojyoti, 
which has no other end in view' than the refutation of the concep- 
tion of Moksa of every known system. 

THE PAsUPATA DUALISM AND THE SIDDHANTA 

$AIVA DUALISM 

The Siddhanta Saiva Dualism is distinct from the Pasupata 
Dualism. The latter admits the five primary categories: (1) 
Karana, (2) Karya; (3) Yoga; (4) Vidbi; and (S) / Duhkhanta. But 
the former admits three only: (1) Pati, (2) Pasu, and (3) Pasa. 
It seems that the Siddhanta saiva Dualism and the earlier §aiva 
Dualism which it represents, both were influenced by the Pasu- 
pata system, which seems to be earlier. For, the Siddhanta 
§aiva Dualism seems to have borrowed the conception of Kara 9a, 
the uncaused cause, from the Pasupata and to have called it 
‘Pati’, because there is no conceptual difference between Kara 9a 
and Pati. The difference is verbal only. For, in the Pasu- 
pata Sutra by Lakullla, we find the word “Pati” used for Kara9a*. 

At the present state of our information about the Pasupata 
system, which is based upon Sankara’s reference to it, we do 
not know exactly what was the conception of the material cause, 
admitted by the Pasupata. But if we follow the Ratna Prabha, 
we are led to think that it was ‘Pradhana’ (Karanam 
Pradhanam Isvarasca). It also talked of Pasu and Pasa. 
For, Sankara in stating the purpose of propounding the 
five categories definitely says that it was to bring about the 
freedom of the individual self ( Palu ) from bondage ( PaSa ) 
(^asupasa-vimoksagaya). It seems, therefore, that the Siddhanta 
Saiva Dualism was influenced by the Pasupata Dualism in the 
conception of the two categories : (1) Palu and (2) Pasa. 

The Siddhanta Saiva Dualism accepted the metaphysical 
theory of the Pa&upata, namely, that the material cause is differ- 
ent from the efficient. But it improved upon the conception of 
the liberation. For, while the liberation, according to, the Pasu- 
pata, consisted in the end of all pains, the Siddhanta Saiva Dua- 
lism held that it was the attainment of similarity, in respect 
of powers of knowledge and action, with Siva. Thus, it seems 
to have reoriented the earlier Pasupata Philosophy. 


1 P. Su. 6. 
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THE siddhanta $AIVA DUALISM AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR 

The Philosophy of Grammar, which deals with the various 
aspects of speech, such as Par 5, Pa&yanti, Madhyama and 
Vaikbarl, and allied problems, is traced to the Vedic passages, 
such as: 

(1) “Cat van vakparimitS Padani”; and 

(2) “Catvari Srhgastrayo asya pads” 

which are quoted by Patanjali in his MahSbhasya. It may 
be pointed out here that there is difference of opinion between 
Kaiyata and Nagesa Bhatta in the interpretation of these Vedic 
texts. For, while the former interprets the word “Catvari”as 
referring to four kinds of words : (1) noun, (2) verb, (3) preposi- 
tion (upasarga) and (4) particle (Nipata) ; the latter holds 
that it refers to the four aspects of speech, stated above. 

The well recognised work on it, is the Vakyapadiyam of 
Bhartrhari. But Bhartrhari himself declares that what he 
presents is based on an ancient tradition. He traces 
the tradition back to Panini. He. refers to a work, covering one 
lakh of Granthas, written by Vy3<Ji, to expound the system of 
Panini 1 . This work, however, was lost due to the neglect of it 
by the students of Grammar, because of its big size. Patanjali, 
therefore, in order that the tradition of ‘Vyakarana Smrti’ 
may not be broken, wrote his Mahabha$ya, which closely fol* 
lowed the work of Vyadi. The followers of Patanjali, however, 
lost touch with it. The Mahabhasya, therefore, remained 
only in a book in South India. Thus again the tradition of the 
system of Grammar was lost. 

Some time later a Brahmaraksasa brought the original 
Vyakaranagama, written by Ravana, from a place in Trilinga 
in the mountain Trikuta, to Candracarya and Vasurata, who 
after properly understanding it expounded it in many ways 
to their pupils. Vasurata, the teacher of Bhartrhari, wrote 
a digest of the said Vyakaranagama. Bhartrhari's Vakyapa- 
diyam is based on the same. It consists of three chapters: (1) 
Brahmakanda; (2) Vakyakanda and (3) PadakSnda. 

Bhartrhari and his critic, Somananda, the founder of the 
Recognitive (Pratyabhijna) School of Saivaism in Kashmir, 
both present the monistic tradition of the Philosophy of Gram- 
mar. But the Siddhanta Saiva Dualism presents the Duali- 
stic tradition of the same. According to the Siddhanta §aiva 
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Dualism, the first category is the Siva, which is also called Para 
Bindu. And the problem of the Philosophy of Grammar, 
concerning the four aspects of speech, is discussed in the context 
of this category. We shall revert to this topic in the course of 
our discuss^n on the Bindu. Rama Kantha II in his Nada 
Karika and Srlkantha in his Ratna Traya deal with this problem 
from the Dualistic point of view. 

M 

THE CATEGORIES OF THE SIDDHANTA gAIVA 

DUALISM 

The Siddhanta Saiva Dualist’s conception of the category 
is very closely connected with his conception of the universal 
annihilation (Mahartha Samhara). He holds that a category 1 
(Tattva) is that which persists even when there is the universal 
annihilation, and is a condition, directly or indirectly, of all the 
experiences, empirical or transcendental. And the universal 
annihilation is that in which all that is the product of M2y& 2 or 
Mahamaya merges back into its material cause and has its being 
therein in the state of non-difference, of unity, which is a mere 
potentiality for diversity. He admits that the creation is o* 
two types: (1) Pure (suddha); and (2) Impure (ASuddha), 
and that the Maya also is of two types; one, the produ- 
cts of which are the necessary conditions of the empirical 
experiences: this is called Maya; and the other, the pro- 
ducts of which are the equally necessary conditions of the trans- 
cendental experiences, which the transcendental subjects, like 
Mantra. Mantre£a and Mantra Mahe&a, have. This is called 
Mahamaya. Accordingly he holds that at the universal anni- 
hilation all that constitutes the material condition of any ex- 
perience, merges back into the §akti, one of the dependent 
categories, on which we shall write in the proper context: and the 
§akti merges back into the Mahamaya. 

tw Thus, the Siddhanta §aiva Dualist holds that there are only 
'•/J three Primary categories: (1) May2 or, to state more accurately, 
Mahamaya, (2) Purusa and (3) §iva 3 . 

It may be pointed out here that the conception of these cate- 
gories is based upon metaphysical view: and that when the meta- 
physical thought does not dominate in the mind of an exponent of 
the system, these categories are called by different names: 
(I) Pati ( 2 ) Pa§u and (3) Pa$a. And though there is no difference 
in the ideas w'hen the word Pati is substituted for Siva, and Pa£u 
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for Puru?a: yet the conception underlying the word ‘Mahamayi* 
is different from that, for which the word Pa$a stands. For, 
the Pa5a as a primary category, in the original conception of 
the triad of categories, is more comprehensive than Mahamaya. 
The Pasa as an original primary category has five dependent 
categories (1) Mala, (2) Rodhasakti, (3) Karma, (4) Maya 
and (5) Bindu, which is also called Mahamaya. When, there- 
fore, a writer on the Siddhanta Saiva Dualistic School, substitu- 
tes the word Maya or Mahamaya, by either of which he means 
all that is implied by both, Maya and Bindu, as the dependent 
categories of Pa 5a, he presents a very much narrower concep- 
tion than that for which the word Pa$a stands. 

Further, though the Dualistic Siddhanta School admits 

three primary categories 1 , (1) Pati, (2) Pa5u and (3) Pa5a : yet 

it also talks of Thirty-six categories. But they are dependent 

categories of the above three. That is as follows : — 

/ / 

The first category is sub-divided into five : (1) Siva, (2) Sakti 
(3) Mantra-maheSa (4) Mantresa and (5) Mantra. 

The second category, Pa£u, though sub-divided into three:— 

(1) Vijnanakala, (2) Pralayakala and (3) Sakala — is yet counted 
as only one category. Its sub-divisions are not included in the 
thirty-six categories. 

The third category, Pa$a, is sub-divided into five : (1) Mala* 

(2) RodhaSakti, (3) Karma, (4) Maya and (5) Bindu. But none of 
these, excepting the Maya, is counted in the thirty-six categories. 
The number Thirty-six is made up by adding the twenty nine 
sub-divisions of Maya. From the MSya in the descending order 
the succeeding evolves out of the preceding. The order may 
be stated as follows : — 

(1) Kala, (2) Kala, (3) Niyati, (4) Raga, (5) Vidyfi and 
the twenty-four categories of the Sankhya. 

Thus, it tries to talk of the thirty-six categories of the monis- 
tic Kashmir §aivaism. Probably, this is done tojustify the in- 
terpretation of the passages in the non-dualistic Agamas in the 
dualistic light. It may, however, be pointed out here that the 
authorities on the Siddh&nta Saiva Dualism differ in the concep- 
tion of the dependent categories. 

THE PRIMARY AND THE DEPENDENT 

CATEGORIES 

The Siddhanta §aiva Dualism maintains two sets of categories: 
(1) Primary and (2) Dependent. The primary categories are three: 


l T. P. 6. 
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(1) Pati, (2) Paiu and (3) Paia. These seem to have been borrowed 
from the earlier Pasupata Dualism, which admitted five categories: 
(1) Karapa, (2) Kurya, (3) Yoga, (4) Vidhi and (5) Dubkhanta. 
For, even according to the scanty information, that we can 
collect about the Paiupata Dualism from the references, it is 
clear that it admitted the existence of Pasu and P8$a ; because 
the categories are said to have been expounded to bring about 
the freedom of Pasus, the limited individual selves, from the P&£a, 
the bondage (Pasu-P5ia-Vimoksanaya) : and the first category, 
the cause, (Karana), seems to have been inclusive of both 
the causes, the efficient and the material. 

(Karanam Pradhanam I§vara§ca) 

The Siddhanta $aiva Dualism , therefore, seems to have adop- 
ted the first category, perhaps with the modification, that it exclud- 
ed the conception of the material cause from the_ first category 
and maintained it to be nothing more than the I&vara or Pati, 
the efficient cause. It brought the material cause under Pasa, 
which it admitted to be an independent category, subsuming 
under it the five dependent categories, including M&yS, the mater- 
ial cause of the limited objective world. Thus, the five depen- 
dent categories of PaSa, are admitted to be: (1) Mala, (2) M&yS, 
(3) Karma, (4) Nirodhasakti and (5) Bindu. Similarly Pa§u 
is admitted to be an independent category ; and three types of 
the limited subject, (1) Vijnanakala, (2) Praia yakala and (3) 
Sakala, are subsumed under it. 

Thus, in the early stages in its development, the Siddhanta 
£aiva Dualism, discarded the two religious categories: (1) Yoga; 
and (2) Vidhi, amalgamated the last, Dubkhanta, with the first, 
the Pati ; adopted Paiu and Pasa as independent categories; 
widened the conception of Pradhana as MSya and subsumed it 
under the Paia. Thus, it propounded the three primary categories. 

The Siddhanta §aiva Dualism seems to be the outcome of 
a tendency to separate philosophy from religion. For, this seems 
to be the possible reason for discarding the two religious cate- 
gories of the Paiupata Dualism. This tendency seems to have 
continued to develop. For, King Bhoja, in his Tattva Prakasika 
towards the end, talks of three categories, (1) §iva or Pati, (2) 
Purusa or Paiu and (3) Maya 1 ; eliminating Paia, under which 
are included the five impurities, which are of importance from 
the ritualistic point of view ; and assuming Maya, which is one 
of the impurities, as a separate category, which constitutes the 
material cause of the limited objective world. 


1 T. P. 54. 
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i y/ The PaiupaU Dualism thus seems to have been the origin, 
Va not only of the NySya and the Vai$e?ika, but also of the Sid- 
' dhanta §aiva Dualism. It seems to have been the source of the 
Yoga and the Sankhya also. For, the Yoga also talks of the 
three fundamentals, (I) Isvara, (ll)Pradhana and (ill) Puru$a: 
and the difference_ of the Yoga from the Sankhya lies in the 
acceptance of the Hvara besides PradhSna and Puru?a, which 
are common to both and seem to have been borrowed from 
the PSiupata Dualism. 

(I) PATI, THE TRANSCENDENTAL $IVA. 

The Siddhinta £aiva Dualism sticks to the cosmological and 
teleological arguments, according to the Kantian terminology, 
to prove the existence of God, who is called “Pati” in this 
system. If we consider “Pati” in relation to the Bindu, the me- 
taphysical matter of this system, we find Him to be very much 
like “Prime Mover” as Aristotle has pre^pnted God. And if 
we consider God in relation to the meaningful multiplicity of the 
objective world, we find Him to be very similar to the Efficient 
Cause, (the Agent, the Kart£) as Anslem, Acquinas, Descartes, 
Leibniz and Wolff have conceived God. Similarly, if we consider 
God in relation to Karma, we find Him to be nothing more 
than a presupposition of Ethics, as Kant presented God. 

, Pati, as the first independent category of the Siddhanta 
Saiva Dualism is the magnification of the idea of Paiupati as found 
in the Vedas. In the Veda, Pati was the Lord of cattle. In the 
Dualistic philosophy. He is magnified into the Lord of every 
thing. In the Veda He had the power of protecting cattle. 
In the Dualistic philosophy He is omnipotent. 

He is one. He is all-pervasive, eternal, without beginning or 
end. He 1 is eternally free or liberated (Mukta). He is free from all 
impurities, such as natural likes and dislikes etc. He is 'grace- 
ful’ to all. He is sentient. He is the prompter of all. His 
freedom is uncaused. He is the uncaused cause. He remains 
unchanged in spite of His creating the worlds; just as the Sun 
does in spite of his causing the opening of the lotuses 2 . He is 
the efficient cause. He creates the objective limited world out 
of the material cause, the MSyS, by means of His power, Sakti, 
the instrumental cause. 


l T. P. 2. 
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Sakti 1 , the power, is the means wherewith the Siva effects or 
creates the world, where the bound souls suffer or enjoy the fruits 
of their past deeds, and finally brings about the liberation of the 
bound. It is one, though because of the varying conditions, consti- 
tuted by what is to be effected, it appears to be many. It is essen- 
tially sentient and, therefore, does not undergo modifications 
like Maya. It is the principal power and is inherent in Siva. 

In the Ratna Traya it is said to be related to £iva as the 
rays are to the Sun 2 . It knows no obstruction. It is always 
operative in some form or another. It is limitless and, there- 
fore, indeterminate. It does not owe its being to anything. It is 
self-shining. It is all-transcending. It is extremely subtle. It is 
also said to be non-diffcrent from Siva, (Sva&aktyananyabhutayS 
R. T. 42) and yet the difference between Siva and Sakti 3 is recog- 
nised to be similar to that of substance and attribute. The fact 
is that the dualistic tendency in the Siddh&nta School is mixed 
up ,with the monistic; because it recognises the authority of the 
18 Saivagamas, which present Bhedabheda, in addition to those 
which present Bhedavada. 

In the Ratna Traya the dualistic-cum-monistic tendencies 
of the Siddhanta are clear. It is asserted that the Siva and the 
Sakti are essentially identical inasmuch as both are essentially 
Cit. But there is relational, functional pr logical difference 
in so far as the Cit, resting on itself, is Siva (Svani§{ha), but 
resting on the object in order to know it, Cit is Sakti : and as 
such they are conceived as substance and, attribute (Dharmin 
and Dharma). The one is unrelated to anything external to 
itself (Paranapeksa), but the other is related to the external 
objective world (Parapek$a). Just as the capacity of fire to 
burn becomes manifest in relation to fuel, so the §akti of 
Siva shows itself in relation to the objective world. 

The Siddhantin rejects the view of the &aktyadvayavadin, 
who asserts that Sakti alone is the cause of the world and that 
giva is an unnecessary assumption. He justifies the admission 
of §iva on the basis that Sakti is an attribute (Dharma) and as 
such it can have no existence without a substratum (Dharmin) 4 . 

Accordingly, Pati is very often spoken of as possessing two 
powers. For, the word ‘Cit’, according to this system, means 


1 T. P. 5. 

2 R.T. 68. 


3 R. T. 100 

4 R.T., 103. 
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the powers of knowledge and action : (Jnana-kriyS-Sakti). There* 
fore, when it asserts that the transcendental Siva is ‘Cidghana’i, 
it means that the powers of knowledge and action are to Him, 
what body is to the soul. The idea intended to be conveyed by 
this analogy is that just as the soul effects its purpose by means 
of the body, so God does by means of the powers. 

Equally often His powers are said to be three: Will (Icchfi) 
knowledge (Jnana) and action (Kriya) 2 ; and also five: creation, 
maintenance, destruction, obscuration (Nirodha) and grace 
(Anugraha) on the basis of His characteristic five- functions. 
These five powers, under the five names, Isa, Tatpurusa, « 
Sadyojata, Varna and Aghora, referred to in the Taittirlya Arany- Jj? 
aka, are ,spoken of as the five faces of the Lord (Pancavaktra) 
and the Saiv,agamas are said to have proceeded from the five 
mouths of Siva exactly as the Vedas are admitted to have 
proceeded from the four mouths of Brahma. It is, however, 
asserted that all this is merely figurative and the object of this 
figurative presentation of powers is only to make contemplation 
on Him possible 3 . 

THE DIFFERENCE IN THE CONCEPTION OF 

POWERS EXPLAINED. 

Pati is a substance with an attribute; and both substance 
and attribute are essentially sentiency (Cit). The $akti is conceiv- 
ed in two ways : (I) that which persists in its operation 
even when there is no objective world, created or in the process 
of creation : and 01) that which is operative in relation to the 
objective world. The two powers, the power of knowledge and 
that of action, the omniscience and the omnipotence, are 
admitted to be in Pati even when there is not even the idea of the 
objective world. 

This becomes clear if we remember that, according to this 
system, the three independent categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, 
persist even in Mahapralaya : and that Pasa includes the 
MahamSya or Bindu, the material cause. Thus, the two powers, 
the omniscience and the omnipotence, are the powers attributed 
to Pati as He is conceived to be in Mahapralaya. The power 
of knowledge is operative in relation to Mahamaya, which 
exists even in Mahapralaya : and the power of action is the 
presupposition to account for the creative activity at the time 
of fresh creation after Mahapralaya. 
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The power of will is attributed to Pati, due to the monistic 
trend in the Eighteen out of the twenty-eight £aiv&gamas, the 
authority of which is accepted by even the Dualist Siddhanta 
Saivas. The Will is attributed to Him, when the evolutionistic 
metaphysics is substituted by the voluntaristic : when the 
Pati is represented to create the objective world not as a potter 
creates a jar, but by means of his will (Sankalpa matrena : Iccha- 
mtStrena) as we shall soon show. 

And He is spoken of as possessing five powers, when He 
is conceived in relation to the objective world, as its creator, 
maintainer, destroyer, as one that affords opportunities to the 
impurities of the individual selves to attain maturity and as one 
that does grace to the bound souls. 

POWERS OF THE LORD (PATI) 

(1 1 THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE— 

The power of knowledge of the Lord works independently 
of the Buddhi 1 . It is unlike the cognitive power of the indivi 
dual subject. This power of Siva 2 has always objective reference. 
For, it is related to the eternal Bindu, even when there is no 
objective world. Hence it is not transitory but eternal. 

(2) THE POWER OF ACTION— 

The power of action or omnipotence is the presupposition 
of the powers of creation etc., which are attributed to Him, 
when He is presented in relation to the objective world, as its 
creator etc. It is the potentiality which expresses itself in the five 
functions of Pati, which are spoken of as His powers. 

.3) THE POWER OF WILL— 

The power of Will is talked of, as stated earlier, under 
voluntaristic influence. It is said that Siva pervades the Bindu* 
with His power and, therefore, all that is below. He is not 
pervaded by anything higher. He, therefore, knows and does 
everything. 

He pervades everything inasmuch as he is related to every- 
thing in the manner in which the Akaia is to the material things. 
It is because of this pe rvasion that the objects have their origin 
and continuance. The~creation takes place because of the mere 
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pres ence of this power in a determinate form (Sankalna 
mStrena). exactly as the opening of a lotus takes place because 
of the mere ‘presence* of the rays of the sun. 

Here the Siddhantin seems to deviate from the Sihkhya in 
talking of the creation as due to d etermin ate 1 presence, of this 
poser “S ankalpamatrena ”, which ordinarily means “Iccha- 
matrena”. ' 

• - j 

(4) THE POWER OF CREATION— 

Power of creation consists in creating the bodies, the senses, 
the worlds and the objects out of Bindu and Maya 2 and in 
uniting the souls, according as their impurities are mature or 
immature, with suitable bodies in order that they may have 
the experiences befitting their impurities. For a clear under- 
standing of this power, it is necessary to remember that the crea- 
tion is of two kinds : (1) the pure and (2) the impure. 

THE PURE CREATION 

(1) The pure creation (§uddhadhva) 3 is the direct creation 
of Siva. The material cause of this is Bindu. It consists of 
the pure categories and the pure worlds wherein the liberated 
live. Here some of the liberated, such as Vidyesvaras are united 
with bodies, which are made up of Bindu. Here Vidya evolves 
out of Bindu, through the successive stages of modification 
such as Nada etc. Siva or Pati has all-transcftndinfr pure and 
eternal p owers of knowled ge and action in relati on to everv- 
tEuST He, therefore, creates the pure world without having 
a"T>ody exactly as an individual self, independently of a body, 
produces stir (Spanda) 4 in his body. Further, the efficient cause 
must necessarily possess a body if his creative activity is related 
to an object, which is to be grasped by determinate knowledge. 
As the pure creation is not the object of determinate knowledge, 
therefore, a body for §iva, to create the pure world, is unnecessary. 
The pure creation is characterised by indeterminacy ; because 
it belongs to a higher level than that at which language evolves. 
And because determinacy consists in the affection of “Citi** by 
the words i.e. so long as the affection of consciousness is not 
associated with the words, there is no determinacy. Therefore, 
the pure creation is said to belong to the level of indeterminacy. 
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because here the affection of consciousness by language is not 
possible. 


THE IMPURE CREATION 

(II) The impure creation 1 is the product of the creative 
activity, not of the Lord but that of Ananta etc. i.e. the Vidye£- 
varas, who have been given the bodies, made up of Bindu, 
and to whom the power to create has been delegated by the Lord. 

It is called the impure world, because its material cause is the 
Maya and also because herein the bound live. It is character- 
ised by determinacy ; because it evolves after the evolution of 
language. We shall discuss this point under Bindu. 

The omnipotence of the Lord, however, does not become 
limited because of the creative activity of Ananta etc. 2 , because He 
is the prompter of Ananta etc. ; and the creative power, which the 
creators of the impure creation have, is the one that is delegated 
to them by the Lord. 

This conception of Pati and Ananta etc. as the Suorem'e Lord 
and the dependent ones, seems to have been the basis of the form 
of government, which we call monarchy : or, it may have been 
the other way. For, just as the power of a monarch does not 
get limited, because of the exercise of the governmental power 
by the territorial lords, so the creative power of the Lord does 
not get limited because it is exercised by dependent lords, Ananta 
etc. For, power in both the cases is delegated. 

(5) THE POWER OF MAINTENANCE (STHITI §AKTI) 

The created objects, according to this system, are not mo- 
mentar y. They persist as means of enjoying or suffering the _ 
miTts of past deeds (Karnia^ The power, which is responsible 
for the short continuous existence of the created, is called the 
power of maintenance. It is responsible not only for the conti- 
nuity of the created, but also for the relation of the souls 3 in bon- 
dage with the objects to make the various types of experience 
possible, so that the innate impurities of the souls may attain 
maturity and make the operation of the power of* Grace possi- 
ble to bring about the liberation of the bound. The relation of 
the souls with the objective world is due, not to the power of 
maintenance alone but to the co-operation with it of the power 
ofoBsddration. 
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(6) THE POWER OF ANNIHILATION (SAMHARA gAKTI) 

The view of the universal annihilation, maintained by this 
system, differs from that of the Sarikhya, inasmuch as it holds 
that not only the triad of Gunas merge into Prakrti but that 
the latter also merges into Mayd and that too in MahSmfiyS or 
Bindu. In Mahapralaya the three primary categories, Pati, 
Paiu and Bindu, only persist 1 . The power, which is responsible 
for such a universal annihilation, is called Samhara Sakti. 

The creation, according to this system, is of two kinds, pure 
and impure. In the dissolution of the pure creation Vidya etc. 
merge back into gakti and the latter into the Bindu 2 . The Bindu 
even then has separate existence from the Parama §iva or Pati. 
It does not get related to Him by the relation of SamavSya. 

Similarly in the dissolution of the impure creation all the 
evolutes from the earth to Prakrti merge into Maya and that too 
merges into Mahamaya, as stated earlier. 

The universal annihilation is brought about to give rest to 
tired souls and the material cause of the objective world, in 
order that they may gain vigour and start vigorous fresh life 
when the world is created again 3 . 

(7) THE POWER OF OBSCURATION (TIROBHAVA) 

Modification or change in everything necessarily depends 
upon contact with something that is external. The Prakrti 
evolves, because of contact with the Purusa. Milk changes into 
curd because of contact with heat. Theimpurity that obscures 
the perfect powers of knowledge and action, which are innate in 
the individual, can, therefore, change and attain maturity due 
to some contact only i. e. the contact with the products of the 
Maya. To bring about this contact in co-operation with the pow'er 
of maintenance is the function of the power of obscuration 4 . The 
individual is thus put in the field, where he can reap the fruits 
of his action and, with His grace, so,w the seed that produces the 
fruit, called liberation. The Kashmir Saiva conception of the power 
of obscuration is very different from the above. This power of 
obscuration is referred to as Rodhaiakti, NirodhaSakti, Tiro- 
dhanasakti or TirobhavaSakti. It is also spoken of as the power. 
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which is responsible for obscuring the knowledge that the 
objective world is to be shunned 1 . 

(8) THE POWER OF GRACE (ANUGRAHA &AKTI) 

It is the power of Grace 2 , to which the liberation is ultimately 
due. It removes the impurity which hides the omnipotence 
and the omniscience, which are inherent in the individual. It 
requires the maturity of the Mala or impurity in order that it 
may be able to remove it. It is like a surgical instrument, which 
can remove the film from over the eye only when it has matured. 
It is a prompter as it were of the creative power; because the mo- 
tive of the operation of the creative power is nothing but grace. 

II PA§A, THE BONDAGE. 

Pasa, the bondage, which binds the souls and is responsible 
for the distinction of Pasu from Pati, is the second of the three 
primary categories of the system. It has five sub-categories: 
(1) Mala, (2) M5va, (3) Karma, (4^ NirodhaSakti and (5) Bindu. 
The dependent categories of Pasa are very closely connected 
with the conception of liberation. Karma and Maya are the 
two bondages, admitted by the Vedantin also, who asserts that 
liberation is freedom from the two aforesaid bondages. But 
this system holds that such a liberation is of the lower type, 
inasmuch as it is partial liberation. For, another bondage. 
Mala, which is also called Pasutva Mala, is still there. 

It may be pointed out here that this system admits that there 
are at least three stages, through which the souls, free from the 
bondages of Maya and Karma, have to pass before they can atta- 
in final emancipation. The souls, which are free from the said 
two impurities but still have the third, inclined towards disap- 
pearance, are called Vijnanakalas. And when these are given the 
subtle bodies, made up of Bindu, and are put at higher levels 
of VidyS, I$vara and Sada&iva, they are known as Mantra, Man- 
treSa and Mantramahe£a respectively. 

But there is lack of definiteness, precision and uniformity in 
the statements about Pasa. The number of the dependent cate- 
gories of P&£a, ordinarily stated, is five. But very often Bindu is 
not included and the number is stated to be four 3 . And the reason 
for its non-inclusion is that of the two types of liberation, (I) 
Para (Higher) and (II) Apara (Lower), the latter is attained, even 
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when there is the bondage of Bindu. And the liberated' Souls 
with this bondage are the Mantra and the MantreSa etc., who 
belong to the “pure creation’ ’. 

Similarly Nirodha or Tirodhana gakti is spoken of as a bon- 
dage, but in a secondary sense only 1 . Of these four bondages 
Karma and Mala are beginningless. But MSyiya and Tiro- 
dhiyaka, which are often used for Maya and NirodhaSakti 
respectively, are the products of the Lord’s power. 

(1) MALA 

Mala is beginningless 2 . It conceals the powers of knowledge 
and action of the self. It is one but has innumerable powers. 
It conceals the powers of knowledge and action of each indivi- 
dual by means of a separate power. Hence the removal of Mala 
from one individual does not mean the liberation of all. 

It covers the individual much as husk covers the rice seed 
9r as the black substance covers the copper. The Sjddhanta 
Saivas admit three impurities in common with Kashmir Saivaian. 
One of these they often refer to by the simple name Mala. But 
it is clear from other texts that by this they mean the same thing 
as Anavamala. It is very often called PaSutva Mala. It can 
be removed by His grace only. The impurity, according to them, 
is of the nature of a substance, similar to the film over the eye 
(cak$uh patala) 3 . (This view has been very adversely criticised 
by Abhinava in the Tantraloka.) 

The maturity (pari p8ka) of the impurity, which comes through 
undergoing the discipline, prescribed for the purpose in the 
sacred texts, is the necessary condition of the operation of the 
power of grace, exactly as the maturity of the film over the eye 
is the necessary condition of the surgical operation of the eye. 

Mala or Pasutvamala is spoken of as AdhikSrimala, when it is 
related to the beings, who are free from the two impurities, Karma 
and M8y8. It is called AdhikSrikamala, because it is on ac- 
count of the presence of this in a state of advanced maturity that 
the powers of creation etc. in regard to the impure creation 
(Aiuddhadhva) are delegated to the beings, belonging to the 
level of Isvara. They are eight in number and are called 
(1) Ananta (2) SQk§ma, (3) givottama, (4) Ekanetra, (5) Ekarudra, 
(6) Trimurti, (7) §rlkan(ha and (8) §ikhan<Jin. The Lord 
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removes their Mala with His grace, reveals their perfect powers 
of knowledge and action and puts them in charge of the impure 
creation 1 . 


(2) MAYA 

MayS 2 is essentially of the nature of being. It is real and 
not unreal as the Vedanta maintains. It is the material 
cause of everything gross or subtle at the empirical level. MayS, 
as a bondage means the effects of the Maya 3 and as such it is 
very often called Mayiyamala. 

The superimposition of the self on body and intellect etc. 
is due to Mavamala 4 , which is responsible for mistaking “not- 
this” as “this”. 


The mere absence of the consciousness of distinction between 
the two, as admitted by the Sahkhya, cannot account for identi- 
fication of the self with Buddhi. For, that which is uncaused, 
does not admit of destruction. Therefore, if the absence of cons- 
ciousness of distinction between self and not-self, be admitted 
to be without a cause, it would be indestructible and, therefore, 
it would be difficult to explain why it does not persist in the so 
called liberated. Hence Maya as an impurity, which is the 
cause of mistaking ‘not-this’ as ‘this’ has to be admitted 5 , so that 
the destruction of the mistake may be accounted for in terms 
of the destruction of its cause and the non-rise of the mistake in 
the liberated may logically be explained. We shall deal with 
Maya, as a metaphysical category, in the proper context. 

(3) KARMA 


Karma, the individual destiny, the accumulated effect of the 
past deeds of each individual soul, is cyclically beginningless 6 . 
It determines the kind of body and senses, which the soul gets 
at rebirth, as also the determinate experiences and their objects, 
which each individual has. In short, it determines all associa- 
tions of each soul 7 . It determines the creative activity of the Lord 
also, because He creates the world, consisting of bodies, means 
and objects of experiences, according to the sum total of Karma 
or destiny of each of the individual souls, who are to be born 
into it to enjoy or suffer the consequences of their past actions. 
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Karma is a recognition of the fact that human being cannot 
always correctly foresee the consequences of his action. It is 
a force that leads a Caesar or Hitler to the tragic end. It accounts 
for the lack of proportion between act and its fruit. It is an 
ethical principle: and the belief that there is no ultimate escape 
from the deed done, if used as the determining principle of 
individual action, surely improves the individual morally. 

(4) NIRODHAgAKTI OR TIROBHAVA 

Rodhalakti or NirodhaSakti is counted not only among 
the five Malas but also among the five powers of the Lord. And 
it is admitted that really speaking it is a power of the Lord and 
that it is spoken of as a dependent category of Pa$a, in a 
secondary sense 1 , because it is a means by which the Lord, in 
co-operation with other impurities, brings the individual souls, 
by means of a chain as it were, to the experiences 2 , which 
are their deserts. 


(5) BINDU 

Bindu is conceived not only as an impurity but also as the 
material cause of the pure creation. It is spoken of as an 
impurity from the point of view of religious mysticism, and as 
the material cause of the pure creation from the metaphysical 
point of view. It is the first of the thirty-six dependent meta- 
physical categories of this system, as we shall soon show. It 
is very often talked of as Mahamaya. 

BINDU AS AN IMPURITY OR MAI.A 

The conception of Bindu as an impurity is very closely con- 
nected with the view that ‘Liberation’ (Mukti) is of two types, 
Para and Apara ; and that even after a soul has got freedom from 
the bondages of Karma and Mava, it is not perfectly free; it 
has freedom of the lower type only. For, the impurity of Mala, 
which is also called Pa§utvaraala, is still there. 

The Siddh&nta Saiva Dualism admits that there are worlds 
beyond the one in which we, the bound, live, and which is a 
creation of Mfiy&. It admits that there are five categories 
beyond MiyS; that there are three worlds, corresponding to the 
three categories, (1) Sad&iva, (2) I § vara and (3) VidyS; and 
that the souls, who have got freedom from the bondages of 
M2y2 and Karma and are called Vijn&nakevalas, live in them. 
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Such souls are of three types 1 , according to the higher and higher 
•* stages of maturity of their Pa&utvamala. They are accordingly 
jW called (1) Mantramahe6a, (2) Mantreia and (3) Mantra, and live 
/ in the worlds belonging to the three categories, (1) Saddsiva, 

(2) iSvara and (3) Vidya, respectively. They are partly 
liberated because they have still the Paiutvamala. In 
such a context of religious mysticism, Bindu or MahSmaya, 
as a dependent category of Pasa, is spoken of as the material 
cause of the worlds beyond Maya and of the bodies of the partly 
liberated beings, who live in them. 

MYSTICISM OF THE gAIVA DUALISM AND PLOTINUS 

The idea of the worlds beyond Maya, will become clearer 
to the students of the Western philosophy, if we compare it 
with the 'world of Nous’, according to Plotinus. 

(1) Siddhanta §aiva Dualism agrees with Plotinus in holding 
that the ‘world of Nous’ or ‘spiritual world’ is midway 
between the empirical world and the ’One’. For, it holds that 
the lower liberation (Apara mukti) is the intermediate stage 
between the bondage of May 3 and Karma, and the final emanci- 
pation (Paramukti or SivasSmya); just as Plotinus holds that 
soul has to reach the level of spirit before the One can appear to 
her. 


(2) It admits that in the pure creation there is the distinction 
of subject, object and means of knowledge at least logically, 
just as Plotinus admits the distinction of “Nous, Noeta and 
Noesis” or “Spirit, Spiritual world and Spiritual perception” 2 . 

(3) It differs from the monists in holding the individuality 
to be real, exactly as Plotinus differs from Plato and Aristotle. 
For, according to both, Plato and Aristotle, the individuality, 
both subjective and objective, is not ideal and, therefore, 
not real. It has no place in the world of ideas. It is due only to 
the peculiar nature of the matter,, which splits up the universal 
into numerous individuals or particulars, just as prism splits 
up the light of the sun into rays of different colours. According 
to Plotinus, however, individuality is real and independent 
of the material condition. There are individual spirits in the 
real world. 

(4) It asserts, like Plotinus, that the individuality of spirits 
at the spiritual level does not imply any limitation in their know- 
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ledge and that the individuality of spirit is no bar to its knowing 
all the contents of the spiritual world. For, spirits are not 
separated from one another by physical barriers as souls are. They 
penetrate one another. The spiritual world is like a transparent 
sphere 1 , placed outside the spirit, in which it can see all the 
contents of the spiritual world. 

(5) It also agrees with Plotinus that the object of the Ndus 
or spirit is the spiritual world, which is made up of ideas and 
that the ideas have their material constitution, but it is of super- 
sensible nature 2 . For, it admits Bindu or MahamSya as the 
material cause of the pure world and holds it to be distinct from 
Maya, which is the material cause of the empirical world. 

(6) But there is a fundamental difference between the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus and Siddhanta £aiva Dualism. For, the 
former propounds the theory of emanation and holds that both, 
spirit and soul, emanate from the One : but the latter adheres to 
the theory of evolution and maintains that the individual souls in 
both the worlds, pure and impure, have eternal separate exis- 
tence from the Lord (Pati). 

BINDU AS THE FIRST DEPENDENT CATEGORY 

Siddhanta £aiva Dualism admits thirty-six dependent cate- 
gories, as has already been stated. Bindu as the first depen- 
dent category is called $iva. The word “§iva”, however, 
is very often used lor the first primary category, Pati, also. The 
reader, therefore, has to take the context into account in deter- 
mining the meaning of this word. In the available text, occasion- 
ally we find the word “Parama §iva” 5 , instead of §iva, used for 
the first primary category and it is asserted that He is beyond 
the thirty-six categories. 

Bindu or £iva, the first dependent category, is the material 
cause of the pure creation and as such it is also called Maha- 
maya, as has been stated already. It is eternal, like Maya. The 
other four categories (Tattvas) £akti, Sadasiva, Is vara and Vidya 4 , 
are the effects or evolutes of it. It pervades the entire creation. 
It is one. For, if it had been many, being insentient, it would have 
been transient like jar etc. It reveals 5 the powers of knowledge 
and action to those who enter into the pure world by subjecting 
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themselves to spiritual discipline. The powers revealed by it 
are different from those revealed by MayS. For, the sphere of 
the former is the unlimited, while that of the latter is the 
limited. It reveals the wealth of knowledge and power to 
the souls, which really belongs to them. The powers of knowledge 
and action do not belong to it; because it is insentient. 

This category is not to be confused with the transcendental 
<jiva. For, if it be supposed to be identical with the Parama Siva, 
it being evolutionary, the insentiency of Parama Siva will follow. 
It is not inherent in the transcendental s>va, like the £akti. Being 
the material cause, it is related to Him as clay is to a potter. .It 
is also spoken of as KuQdahnl. It is an external power (§akti) 
of the Lord (Parigraha sakti). It is not free, because it is 
insentient. It works under the control of the powers of Parama 
Siva 1 , such as Iccha etc. 

THE REASONS FOR ADMITTING THE BlNDU 

(1) Bindu as the material cause of the Pure Creation — 

Siva and Sakti both are sentient . They do not undergo any 
modification or change, whether if Be evolutionary as in the case 
of milk changing into curd, or formal as in the case of a piece 
of cloth changed into the shape of a house. Neither, therefore, 
can serve as the material cause of the pure world. Hence Bindu 
is necessary 2 . 

(2) Bindu And The Impure World 

This system admits that the creation is of two types; pure 
and impure. The impure world is created by Ananta etc., to 
whom the power to create is delegated by Pati. Its material 
cause is MSyS. But the creation of an object of determinate 
knowledge presupposes determinate thought in the creator. 
The determinacy in thought, however, is due to words. But words, 
as sounds, are admitted by the logicians to be products or 
manifestations of gross ether (AkfUa), which is a distant evolute 
' of Mfiyi and, therefore, is non-existent at the commencement 
of impure creation. The question, therefore, arises ; how is the 
determinacy in the thought of Ananta, the creator of the impure 
world, is to be accounted for? For, unless there be deter- 
minacy in the thought of the . creator the created cannot be such 
as can be the object of determinate knowledge. Siddh&nta Saiva 
Dualism, therefore, maintains that there is a subtle sound 
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(Sabda), which evolves out of Bindu, in consequence of its 
stirring by the Lord l . This subtle sound is called Vidy3 or N3da. 
It constitutes the body as it were of Ananta and gives deter- 
minacy as it were to his thought to enable him to proceed with 
impure creation. 

(3) Bindu and Individual Self— 

The problem is : what is the relation between the individual 
self and the empirical knowledge ? The relation cannot be admitted 
to be that of inherence. For, we find that the knowledge of the 
same individual grows and decays. The admission of the relation 
of inherence between knowledge and soul, as admitted by the 
VaiSesika, therefore, would mean that soul changes and, there- 
fore, is transient. This, however, is against the fundamental assum- 
ption of the eternality of the soul. Siddhanta Saiva Dualism, 
therefore, maintains that the growing and decaying empirical 
knowledge of the individual subject belongs to him, not directly 
or inherently, but to a condition of his : and that this condition 
is constituted by Nada2. 

This Ndda, as a condition of the individual subject, is an 
evolute of Bindu. It is as innumerable as are the souls, a limiting 
condition of each of which it forms separately. It is like a seed 
of the entire ‘knowledge* which is signified by words at the 
empirical level (Abhidheyabuddhiblja) 3 . The power of knowledge 
of each individual self is related to a Nada, and as such it 
grasps the objects determinately at the level of Mays. 
The variety of forms of knowledge, are the forms of Nada and 
the soul shines variously, not because of any change in itself, 
but because of the formal changes in its limiting condition, the 
Nada 4 . The growth and decay in knowledge, therefore, do not 
imply any change in the soul and so do not mean that it is 
transient. Bindu, therefore, is admitted to account for 
eternality and changelessness of soul in spite of its changing 
knowledge. 

Siddhanta Saiva Dualism asserts that determinate knowledge 
cannot be explained in terms of Buddhi, because determinacy 
is found in those levels also, which are beyond MSyS. Ananta, 
for instance, belongs to the level of I $ vara, but he also has a kind 
of determinate knowledge. For, otherwise the creation of the 
empirical world would not be possible. Further, the function of 
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Buddhi is to judge (Adhyavasaya). Buddhi, therefore, employs 1 
words and presupposes their existence. Bindu, therefore, as the 
cause of words, through Nada and lower Bindu is necessary. We 
-shall deal with Nada etc. in detail in a subsequent section. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BINDU 

Some hold that the Bindu is inherently present in the Siva 2 
like the power of knowledge. They assert that it is the power 
-of action (KriyaSakti). It does not have separate existence from 
Him, like the Maya. It is the fara Kundalinl. They hold that 
the two powers are inherent in Siva, (I) the power of knowledge, 
Samvid or VijnSna and (II) the power of action or the Para 
Kundalinl. Through the former He knows and through the 
latter He creates. 

The two are inseparable. Siva has' no being, isolated ffom 
the powers, nor do the powers exist independently of Siva. 
Thus, &iva is represented to be the creator of the pure world, 
the world of indeterminacy, as also of Nada etc. Accordingly 
it is assorted that everything is within Bindu and, therefore, 
within Siva, wherein Bindu inheres. 

ITS REFUTATION BY THE DUALISTS 

Dualists assert that whatever evolves is insentient like milk. 
The, admission, therefore, that the insentient is inherently related 
to Siva will mean bringing the Siva 3 , who is pure sentiency, 
down to the level of the insentient. 

further, this admission is against the texts 4 , which present 
the Siva to be the creator on the basis of inference, based on the 
analogy of the potter. Furthermore, if Siva be admitted to be 
insentient, the selves also which belong to the category 
of Siva, will have to be admitted to be insentient. 

Similarly there are many other views of Bindu, which Sidd- 
hanta Saiva Dualism refutes: for instance, the following: — 

M3ya is of three types, gross, subtle and transcendental. 
The first is made up of qualities. The second is the undifferen- 
tiated state of all the categories from Kala to earth. And the 
third is the Bindu or MahamayaS. 
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NADA AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPHOJA OF THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR 

The problem, “How do the words and sentences of a language 
give rise to the consciousness of meaning in the hearer?” is 
the central problem in the philosophy of Grammar. And the 
Grammarians assert (I) that the last letter of a word, together 
with the revived residual traces of the preceding letters, mani- 
fests Sphota, which is a unity of all letters, exactly as the yolk 
of peacock’s egg is a unity of various colours and (II) that this 
Sphota 1 is of three types, relating to (I) letter, (II) word and (III) 
sentence. It is this which is the cause of the rise of the conscious- 
ness of the meaning. It is eternal and all-pervasive. 

The aforesaid view seems to have evolved as follows: — 
The letters of a word, which are the objects of the sense of hearing, 
come in succession one after another, are lost no sooner than 
they are uttered and do not affect one another. They, there- 
fore, cannot be spoken of as the cause of the rise of the conscious- 
ness of meaning. Nor can a word or a sentence be said to be 
the cause. For, the words and sentences have no being 
apart from the letters, such as may be the object of perception. 
For, a word is said to be a collection of letters. But the letters being 
successive and momentary, there can never be a collection of them. 
And because word and sentence are never perceived, they cannot, 
therefore, be known through inference either 2 . Nor can the rise 
of the consciousness of meaning be said to be due to the last 
letter of a word 3 ; for instance, the aspirate (Visaijaniya) at the 
end of the word “Gauh”. For, in that case there will remain no 
reason why consciousness of a horned animal should not arise 
on hearing the word “Narah”, because the aspirate sound is 
at the end of both the words, cited above. 

The Grammarians, therefore, asserted that the last letter to- 
gether with the revived residual traces of the previous ones, is 
responsible for the manifestation of Sphota, the eternal 
word and so for the rise of the consciousness* of the meaning. 

THE CRITICISM OF THE GRAMMARIANS’ VIEW 

The view that the last letter of a word, together with the 
revived residual traces of the previous ones, is responsible for the 
-arousal of the meaning in the hearer, through bringing about the 
manifestation of Sphota, cannot stand. For, the residua] traces 
arouse the memory of that only, by which they are caused : 

— v- 
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for instance, the revived residual trace of a jar, arouses the me* 
mory of that jar alone, by which it was caused. But it cannot 
give rise to the consciousness of the new one which was never 
experienced before. The revival of the memory of the letters, 
preceding the last one, may, therefore, give rise to the conscious' 
ness of each letter separately, but it cannot give rise to the consci- 
ousness of the meaning. Nor can it be said that the word, which 
is made up of the letters, remembered and directly perceived, is 
the indicator of, or brings to light, the meaning (Abhidhayaka). 
For, the remembered lamps can bring nothing to light 1 . 

And the assumption of Sphota, as the universal and eternal 
word, which is supposed to be manifested by the last letter 
together with the revived residual traces of the previous ones, can- 
not help in explaining the rise of the meaning. For, the so called 
Sphrta is not experienced as distinct from letters. And it can- 
no. be represented to be either different from or identical with 
the letters 2 . The former position is untenable; because Sphota 
is not experienced as distinct from letters; hence it cannot be 
known through inference either. It cannot be said that it is 
unnecessary that the Sphota should be experienced. For, the 
Sphota is admitted to make the meaning known (Jnapaka) and 
as such it must be perceived. For, only a perceived light makes 
the object known, just as a compression of the eye conveys the 
meaning of the person who compresses his eye, but only when 
it is perceived. Therefore, if Sphota be admitted to make the 
meaning known, it must be perceived. 

And the latter position, namely, that Sphota is identical with 
letters, is no better. For, if it be admitted to* be identical with 
letters and not distinct from them, it would mean that Sphota 
is a synonym of Varna. It is, therefore, illogical to attribute 
to Sphota a function, which the letters cannot discharge. 

Further, the admission that Sphota is eternal and all-pervasive 
is faulty: because if it be such, how’ is it that all people do not 
become conscious of meaning when the eternal and all-per- 
vasive Sphota is manifested ? 

VIJfiANA AS THE AROUSER OF THE MEANING 

Some account for the arousal of the meaning in the conscious- 
ness of the hearer as follows; — 

The speaker determinately apprehends an object by means of 
the Buddhi 3 , recollects the word that stands for it, and then utters 

1 N. Ka., 4. I 3 N. Ka., 6. 
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the gross word. Thus, a form of Buddhi,— which is due to its 
affection by an object, is associated with the remembered 
word that stands for it and is the cause of the utterance of the 
gross word, — is the arouser of the meaning in the consciousness 
of that hearer, in whose mind the heard word is associated with 
the particular meaning. 

ITS CRITICISM AND A REPLY TO IT 

The Siddhantin criticises this view by pointing out that this 
would mean that the word and its meaning are essentially 
identical, because both are essentially of the nature of conscious- 
ness; both are mere affections of Buddhi and, therefore, there 
is no essential distinction between the signifying word and the 
signified meaning. But the exponent of the Vijnina as the 
cause of the rise of meaning in the consciousness of the hearer, 
asserts in reply that the form of Buddhi 1 , which represents the 
word, is distinct from that of its meaning, in so far as it (the 
word) is a form of consciousness that signifies what is outside it, 
namely, the external object, which is the meaning. It can, 
therefore, be maintained logically that what arouses the meaning 
is the significant form of consciousness (Buddhi), wherewith 
the external objects such as cow etc. are grasped. 

THE THEORY OF NADA 

The exponent of the theory of Nada admits what has been 
asserted above, namely, that that which arouses the conscious- 
ness of meaning (Vacaka) is really a significant form of cons- 
ciousness (Vimarsatmaka). But he points out that the signi- 
ficant form of consciousness is not without a cause, because it 
is occasional. 

The point may be elaborated as follows; — 

The object, to which the determinative judgement of the 
Buddhi is related, is not the product of the Buddhi itself. On 
the contrary, it has external existence and as such is perceived 
through one of the senses. The internal object, the reflection 
of an external object on Buddhi, which is determinately judged 
by the Buddhi, must, therefore, be something that has already 
been indeterminately grasped by some sense. For, such an 
assumption alone can explain why only a certain object is 
determinately grasped at a certain time. Hence he asserts that 
that which gives to Buddhi the subtle inner word (Antalj san- 
jalpa), by means of which it determinately grasps the object, 
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reflected in it, is the NMa*, which is nothing but the cause 
of the inner speech (Antah sanjalpatmi), which is nothing 
more than Ak$arabindu. Hence he asserts that it is the Nida, 
which really arouses the consciousness of meaning, because it 
is the cause of the inner speech, in terms of which the determina- 
tive judgement is formed. The external articulate sounds are 
only external forms of it and, therefore, are not the real causes 
of the rise of the consciousness of meaning in the hearer. 

The process of the arousal of meaning in the hearer may be 
explained as follows: — 

After the affection of a sense by an external object, 
the Nada in the speaker presents to his Buddhi, an object in 
the form of inner speech, which is undifferentiated unity of 
the word and its meaning, for the determinative judgement of 
the Buddhi. The Buddhi judges. This judgement is expressed 
in articulate audible sounds. They manifest the Nada in the 
hearer. It presents to Buddhi an object which is an undifferen- 
tiated unity of subtle word and the indeterminate object. 
Buddhi judges in so far as it differentiates between the two and 
relates them as signifier and signified. This arouses the cons- 
ciousness of meaning. 

The Mponent of the theory of Nada asserts that the statement 
in the Agama that the last letter of a word, together with the 
revived residual traces of the preceding, ,is responsible for the 
arousal of the meaning, is to be interpreted in the secondary 

sense that it manifests Nida. 

• 

Thus, Nida is the undifferentiated cause of the subtle inner 
speech. It is nothing but an embodiment of all words and 
their meanings, all of which exist in a state of undiffer* 
entiated unity, exactly as the different colours exist in 
the yolk of peacock’s egg. At the time of stimulation of an 
external sense by an object, this Nada manifests a particular word 
and its meaning in an undifferentiated form. This constitutes 
the indeterminate object of the determinative judgement by Bud- 
dhi, which differentiates the two from each other and relates 
them as the signifier and the signified. This judgement is expressed 
in articulate sounds. Similarly at the time of stimulation of the 
sense of hearing by an uttered word, the corresponding word 
and its meaning as an undifferentiated unity is given rise to by 
Nfida. This forms the object of judgment by Buddhi and the 
consciousness of definite meaning as distinct from the word 
arises. 
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This conception of Nada is very much like that of the 
‘Monad’ of Leibniz, in so far as it is a microcosm, in which all 
expressions and their meanings exist in undifferentiated unity in 
a rudimentary form ; and the representative activity in one monad 
gives rise to a corresponding activity in others, who become 
conscious of such an activity through sense of hearing. But the 
dualist gaiva holds the soul (Pasu) to be different from Nada. 
It is a condition of soul but not soul itself. It is because of 
this Nada, the cause of Aksara Bindu, that there is no confusion 
in the meaning. It is separate in the case of each individual. 
It is not identical with the self or its powers: because 
they are unchanging, but the Nada changes. It is, therefore, 
different from both. It is a distinct associate of each limited, 
self. It is the product of Mah3m3ya as a material cause. It 
is beyond Maya, because it is an associate of pure beings also. 

gaiva Dualism asserts that the statement in the AS ama that 
one who thoroughly grasps the gabda-Brahman realises the 
Highest Brahman (gabdabrahmani nisnatah parambrahmadhi- 
gacchati), means that the grasp of the' former is a means to 
the realisation of the latter IT recognises - the distinction 
between the former and the latter. gabda-Brahma, according to 
it, is nothing more than Nada, an embodiment of all words and 
their meanings in an undifferentiated unity: and there are 
innumerable Nadas, as innumerable as are the souls. For, 
a Nada is a necessary condition of each soul. 

NADA AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC 


N ada-Brahma- V 3da, the Philosophy of Music, propounded 
by the Siddhantin, holds this Nida to be the reality, which is 
to be grasped through the medium of music. It is the original 


motion. It is the first motion. It is the u nity of all thoug hts and 
expressions. It Is the rdbt" or the seed, from which an words 
and meanings spring, or to put it in terms of music, it is the 
original vibration f rom which all musica l vi brations and their 
meanings anse . It is this Nada, IKiT 
Art ot Music represents and suggests^ 
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•ration, that the 


Bindu , as has been stated earlier, is the material cause of the 
pure world. It is also the cause of Nada . which we have discus- 
sed above. In relation to Nada, therefore, Bindu is called 
Para Nada 1 . The set of subtle sound-images, — of which the arti- 
culate sounds, constituting a word, are mere gross forms, and 
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which in itself is the un differentiated unity of a particular word 
and its meaning . — gcts~~gi amfested from N Ida in the hearer when 
the sense ofnearing is stimulated by its object, the articulate 
sounds. This mani festation of Nada is technically called Aksara- 
Bindu. And Ak?ain-Bindu naturally consists of the leffer^ 
images and the meaning which is associated with them, because 
it is a unity of thought and expression. Thus, Bindu is very 

often spoken of as thecause^ ot M ada, Aksara-Bindu and Varna. 

‘ ' ' — ■ — — , — ^ a ■ — — 

BINDU AND THF THEORY OF PA£YANTI ETC. IN 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR 

Bindu is called by various names, according as it stands for 
different conceptions, on the basis of which various problems 
are attempted. It is thus called (1) <abda Tattva . (2) Amoeba- _ 

Vak, (3) Br ahma. (4) Kupd&hnf, (5) Vidya, (6) §akti, iTpPara^ n / 
c^iiSda, (ft ^M aMmaya a riff Anahatavyoma ./ 

The Hast name, “Anahata-vyoma” 1 , represents the concept * 
tion of Bindu as ether (Akaia), which is a mere ground or pos- 
sibilitv of all sounds, but is without sound , because it is without 
any - collision (AnlEata), which is the immediate cause of mani- 
festation of sound fi;om it (Akasa). This conception of Bindu • 
is the basis of the Saiva Dualist’s explanation of the various” 
aspects of speech; (1) Para, (2) PasyantT, (3) Madhyama and (4) 
Vaikhari, which are important problems in the Philosophy of 
Grammar and have been dealt with by important authorities, 
such as Bhartrhari and Nagesa Bhatta, in the Vakya Padlyam V 
and the Manjusa respectively. 

Bhartrha ri has dealt with these topics from the monisti c 
point of view and has asserted that there are only three aspects 
of speech: (1) PaSyantI (2) Madhyama and (3) Vaikhari. He 
has not admitted Para as higher than and distinct from PasyantP. 

I He has been criticized for this non-admission by Somananda 
in his §ivadr?ti from the point of view of the monistic £aiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir. 

$rlkantha in his Ratna Traya, as interpreted by Aghora 
£iva in His commentary, Ratna TrayollekhinT, writes on these 
topics from the point of view of the <§aiva Dualism. He splits 
up the problem, which is dealt with by Bhartrhari under the heads 
of PasyantT etc. into two. Bhartrhari attempts together the 
problem of the different stages in the gradual separation of 
meaning and expression from the stage of their unity; and that 
of the different stages in the growth of gross expression from the 
subtle. No doubt, he talks of PaSyantI etc. in the context of the 
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former and of Sphota in that of the latter. But, as pointed out 
by SomSnanda, the 'admission of two Ultimate Realities is illo- 
gical 1 . And accordingly it is ad mitted that the distinction 
between the meaning and the expresiTon is imaginary . 

£rikantha deals with the different stages of separation of 
meaning and expression from the stage of their undifferentiated 
unity in Nada, under the heads, Nad a, Aksara-Bindu, and 
Varna, as we have discussed in an earlier section. And simi- 
larly he deals with the problem of the rise of gross audible word 
from the most subtle, through different stages of grossification, 
under the heads of SOksma. PaSvantl. Madhvama and VaikharL 
He identifies Para, wTucIThc calls SIlk?m5, with NOdaVandTaSy- 
antl with Ak$ara-Bindu 3 . And MadhyamS is nothing but a 
clear mentaT pictureTi>F the successive letters, which constitute 
the word. It is prior, to the activity of the vital air (Prana) 
which is the cause of the gross audible^ sound. Similarly Vai- 
kharl, the gross audible word, is due to vital air, which being 
checked at different places of articu lation and then let off, pro- 
duces the word, whicfr is audible! 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BHARTRHARI 

AND SRIKANTHA 


We have already spoken on the common text, on which both, 
Bhartrhari and §rlkan|ha base their views. There is not much 
difference between them in regard to the last two i.e. Madh vama 
and Vaikhari. But in regard to the first two there is fundamental 
difference. 


(1) Bhartrhari identifies Sflksma with Pasyant l, holding that 
the word Suksma does not stand for an aspect of speech, higher 
than ,Pa$yantlj but it is simply an adjunct, qualifying Pasyantl. 
But Srlkanjha holds that SOksma stands for the highest aspect 
of speech; that it is distinct from and higher than PaSyanti; 
that it is identical with Nada, that it is theTTFST e volute ot Hindu 
or MahOmaya and that it is insentient because the principle of 
sentiency, PaSu, is a distinct and separate entity from it. 


(2) PaSyantI is the highest aspect of speech, according to 
Bhartrhari. It is an u ndifferentiated unity of ^ al l i words and 
meanings. It is exactly what Nada is, according to £rlkantha; 
but with this difference that, according to Bhartrhari, it is sen- 
tiency itself (Samvidrupa) 4. But, according to Srikaotha, it is 
insenuent, because it is an evolute of Maha maya. Further, 
§rlkantha identifies PaSyantI, according to Aghora diva’s inter- 
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pretation, with Aksara-Bindu. His conception of Pasyanti, 
therefore, is fundamentally different. It is an undifferentiated unity, 
not of all words and meanings but of a particular word and its 
meaning; and the word also at this stage is not split up into 
letters. It is, therefore, marked by the absence of all duality an d 
succession. It is what is manifested by Nl9a, m consequence 
ofliHectJon of a sense by an object. It is responsible for the 
sound -picture of a particular word , detailed into distinct letters, 
whicITcontroTs the movement of vital air to definite places of arti- 
culation, the speech-organs. It is the cause of Madhyam§. 

(3) Bhartrhari holds that the realisation of Pasyanti is the 
realisation of the Ultimate : becauseT according to' Trim, faSyantT^ 

is the Brahmam Bht §r!kan{ha, in consonance with his dualisticP) s<' 
philosophy, holds that the realisation of distinction o f Suksm f. 
fro m Purusa frees a m a n fro m subje cti on to lmnjled experiences. 
(Bhogadhikara) 1 . Suksm3~of, in the context of Bhartrhari, 
Pasyanti is not Brahman but distinct from it. 

(4) The Sabdabrahmavadin, who differs from Bhartrhari, 
maintains that Para or Suksma Yak is one of the sixteen^ aspects 
of Purusa 2 , and that it is inherent in Him. But the §atva Dualism 
holds that it is separate from Purusa and that it is a creation of 
Mahamaya 3 . 

nada' and the second dependent category, 

§AKTI TATTVA 

The transcendental Siva or Pati operates on the MahamayS 
by means of his powers, Iccha, Jnana and Kriya. The first 
evolute of the Mahamayd under the direction of the power of 
will (IcchaSakti) is in the form of Nada 4 and that of , the world of 
peace etc. (Santyadi bhuvanStmaka). It is called Sakti Tattva. 

It is without parts (Niravayava). It is the effect of the Bindu 
or Mahamaya. This category arises when the desire arises in the 
Parama Siva to create the world with a view to doing grace (I) ■ 
to the limited selves by providing opportunities to them to reap 
the fruits of the past deeds and to get liberation and (II) to the 
bondages by giving them the power to function as such. 

SADASIyA TATTVA, THE THIRD DEPENDENT 

CATEGORY 

The Sadasiva category is the second evolute of the Bindu> 
under the control of the powers of knowledge and action in 
perfect equilibrium 5 . It is the third dependent category. 
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ISVARA TATTVA, THE FOURTH DEPENDENT 

CATEGORY 

The Isvara Tattva 1 is the third evolute of the Bindu, when it 
is under the control of the power of action with the power of 
knowledge, occupying a subordinate position to it. Ananta 
etc. belong to this category. They are called Vidyefias. It is 
the fourth dependent category. 

VIDYA TATTVA, THE FIFTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY. ' 

Vidya Tattva 2 is the fourth evolute when the Bindu evolves 
under the direction of the power of knowledge with the power 
of action as its subordinate. The beings, belonging to this 
category, are omniscient. It is called the Vidyi, because here it 
is that the omniscience of the souls is revealed for the first time. 

These five categories belong to the pure creation, wherein 
there is no limitation to the knowledge of the pure beings which 
belong to it. They are very much like the five categories, Siva, 
Sakti, SadaSiva, isvara and Vidya, admitted by the monistic Sai- 
vaism of Kashmir. The difference being confined to the funda- 
mental assumptions of monism and dualism, namely, the identity 
or difference of the efficient and the material causes. All these 
five categories 3 are beyond time and, therefore, without any order 
of succession. They are conceived separately, because of their 
functional difference. 

BINDU, SUBTLE AND GROSS 

The Bindu and the NSda are frequently represented to be of 
two types, gross and subtle. The subtle Bindu and N3da are 
identified with Siva and £akti Tattvas respectively. But the gross 
Bindu, which is the material cause of the articulate sounds and 
the gross Nada 4 , which is the material cause of the inarticulate 
sounds, according to this view, are included in the SadSSiva Tattva. 
Ananta etc. belong to I§vara Tattva. The Mantras, seven crores 
in number, the words, the VidySs, VyomavySpi etc. and the 28 
Agamas, Kamika etc. belong to the VidyS Tattva. 

MAYA, THE SIXTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY 

Pasa is one of the three primary categories of the Dualistic 
Saivaism, Pati, Pa$u and Pisa. And under P££a five dependent 
categories are subsumed; Mala, Maya, Karma, NirodhaSakti 
and Bindu. Maya, therefore, is one of the dependent categories 
of Pasa. It is distinct from Mahamaya or Bindu. For, it is 
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the material cause of the impure, the empirical world; while 
MahamiyS is the material cause of pure creation. It is one 1 , 
eternal, all-pervasive in the gross world, subtle and related” to 
r^rama siva or Pati; exactly as clay is r elated to a potte r. It 
is common material cause of all bodies oT^aTTTndTvKlual selves, 
as also of all the gross worlds, wherein they live 2 . It is painted 
oyer or affecte d (Khacita) by the sum total of the-efl fects ofdg eds 
(JCarma) of all the individual souls. For, according to the Dualist 
Saiva, Karnia is not related to soul as its quality but to Buddhi 
only: because Karma grows and is destroyed; and, therefore, 
its admission as a quality of soul, would mean that soul changes, 
and, therefore, is transient. It is the cause of the ignorance 
of the true nature of the objects of experience, because of 
which individual souls take the objects, which are really transi- 
ent, polluting, painful and not-self, to be eternal, holy, pleasant 
and self. All the thirty dependent categories from Kala to 
earth, excepting Purusa, exist potentially in MSya, at the time 
of the universal annihilation. Thus, it is from MflyS. that all the 
lower categories, mentioned above, evolve and the variety of the 
gross world comes into being, when it is stirred to action by the 
Lord in accordance with the sum total of Karinas of all souls. 

KALA, THE SEVENTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY 

The categories of the impure creation, which evolve out of 
Maya, are stated in two different orders ; the order of creation 
and that of function. Kala, time, is the first category in the order 
of evolution from Maya, though it functions only after the Kala, 
Vidya and Raga have functioned. It is the cause (Nimitta) 3 of the 
idea of priority an,d posteriority; quickness and slowness; second 
and minute etc. Saiva Dualist’s conception of time, thus, seems 
to be the same as that of the Nyaya and the Vai$e§ika. The 
following, however, are the points of difference: — 

It is not an independent eternal substance as the Nyaya holds* 
It is only a limiting condition of JIva or PaSu. It is not one; 
but there are as many times as are individual subjects. It is not 
eternal but non-eternal, because it is insentient and many: and 
all that is such is not eternal 4 . 

NIYATI, THE EIGHTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY 

Niyati, order, is the second evolute of M8y5. It also is a 
limiting condition of each individual self. It is because of Niyati 
that each individual reaps the fruits of what he sows; but no 
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other can enjoy or suffer the consequences of what one does. It 
is like an order of the King, in the absence of which the bad 
characters (Dasyavah) enjoy the food, produced by the culti- 
vators 1 . 

KALA, THE NINTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY. 

Kali! is a very important dependent category of the &aiva 
Dualism. It is the category from which the subsequent three 
dependent categories, Vidyi, Riga and Pradhflna evolve. It 
brings about partly the manifestation of the essential nature of 
the individual subject. We know that, according to this system, 
the powers of knowledge and action, without any limitation, 
are inherent in each individual self. The individual self is omni- 
potent and omniscient in reality. But its powers are shrouded 
by the impurities (Mala) ; and consequently it cannot experience 
the fruits of its Karma, so as to exhaust it and attain ’liberation*. 
Kala, therefore, removes the shroud partly and partly manifests 
the inherent powers of the individual, i t is an inner and the 
c hief limiting condition of each soul ; because it helps to give 
rise to the individual as a limited experiencer (Bhoktrsvarupo- 
pakSrakatvena) 2 . 

VIDYA.THE TENTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY. 

Vidyd is the first evolute of Kala. It is self-luminous (PrakaS- 
asvarflpS) 3 . It is a means of knowledge of what is objective. But 
it may be asked here; — 

Kali is assumed to remove the shroud partly and to mani- 
fest partly the inherent powers of the individual subject. The 
objective knowledge will, therefore, arise in consequence of the 
operation of the power of knowledge. What is then the use of 
admitting an additional dependent category, called Vidyi, 
to account for the awareness of the object? 

To this the Saiva Dualist replies: — 

The power of knowledge, though partly manifested, because 
of the operation of Kala, which partly removes the shroud of 
Malas, cannot grasp the object without a means ; exactly as a 
person, though capable of going, cannot reach the destination 
without the help of a path and light. (Patha dipikaya va yati) 4 . 
And in reply to the objection that Buddhi and senses being 
there as the means of knowledge, the assumption of another 
means, the Vidytl, is unnecessary; the Dualist Saiva points 
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out that Buddhi and senses are the external means: but Vidyi 
is the internal means. This point may be elaborated as 
follows: — 

The Buddhi determines the object, which is presented to it 
by the senses, under the control of Manas. Such an object, the 
individual self grasps 1 . Buddhi cannot be an instrument of 
grasping the object by Purusa ; because her function is only to 
determine. Hence the admission of Vidya, as an internal means 
to get at the object, determined by Buddhi, is necessary. 
Further, just as the knowledge of an external object is not possible 
without senses, Manas and Buddhi, so the knowledge of inner 
feelings, like pleasure and pain, is not possible without the ins- 
trumentality of Vidy<i. 

It may be pointed out here that the word “Vidya” is used 
as the name of two dependent categories, the fifth and the tenth. 
It has, therefore, to be remembered that the former belongs to 
the pure but the latter to the impure creation. 

RAGA, THE ELEVENTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY. 

Raga is the innate tendency of the subject towards the external 
objects. It is the cause of desire, which necessarily has 
an objective reference. It cannot be said that to draw the subject 
to itself and so to arouse desire in him is a quality of the object ; 
and, therefore, assumption of Raga, as a separate dependent 
category, is useless. For, such an assumption would make freedom 
from desire for object (Vairagya) impossible. It is distinct 
from “Avairagya” 2 , admitted by the Sankhya. For, the Avairagya 
as a quality of Budhhi is simply a set of residual 
traces of unfulfilled desires. Therefore, it cannot account for 
the rise of desire itself. 

Ill PASU, THE THIRD PRIMARY CATEGORY AND 
PURU$A, THE TWELFTH DEPENDENT CATEGORY. 

The Pasu is the individual self, called by such words as 
Ksetrajna etc. It is not identical with body, as according 
to* the Materialists: nor is it an object of knowledge, as 
according to the Naiyayikas. For, such an admission leads 
to infinite regress. Nor is it of the size of the body, as admitted 
by the Jains: nor is it momentary, as according to the Bauddha; 
for, in that case unification of facts of experience would be im- 
possible. It is not limited by time and space. It is not one 
i.e. identical with the Brahman, as the Vedantin holds; for, 
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the distinct experiences of different individuals clearly establish 
the plurality of individual selves. It is not without the power of 
action, as the S&nkhya says; for, after the removal of the impuri- 
ties, the eternal Caitanya, consisting in the unsurpassed powers 
of knowledge and action, is admitted to become manifest through 
His grace. 

Pa$u is of three types; (1) Vijnanakala, (2) Pralayakala 
and (3) Sakala. Vijnin&kala is free from the impurities of Karma 
and Maya. He is, therefore, free from Kala etc., which are the 
means of reaping the fruits of Karma. He has (Anava) Mala 
only 1 . 


TWO TYPES OF VIJNANAKALA 

(1) The Vijnanakalas are of two types: (1) Those whose Mala 
has fully matured and consequently in whose cases the power 
of obscuration is inoperative. They are made VidyeSvaras, An- 
anta etc. (2) Those whose Mala has not fully matured. Such are 
made Mantras, which are seven crores in number. They are 
limited selves, their limitation is nothing more than Mala. 

(2) Pralayakala is the second type of PaSu. It is different from 
Vijn&n&kala in so far as it has not only Pasutvamala, but also 
KSrma Mala 2 . It is the individual self as it exists at the time 
of universal annihilation (Pralaya), when all the dependent cate- 
gories from Kali to earth merge back into Maya and, therefore, 
Mdya-mala does not itself exist. It is given the appropriate 
bodies etc., according to its Karma at the creation and made 
to transmigrate. 

(3) Sakala is the third type of Pasu. It has all the three Malas 3 : 
PaSutva, Karma and Maya. It is associated with all the thirty 
categories from Kala to earth in so far as it has a gross body, 
made up of the five gross elements, five senses of perception ; 
five organs of action; five subtle elements (Tanmatra); Pradhana 
and GuOas; three internal senses; Manas; Buddhi and Ahankara; 
five inner limitations, in terms of which all experiences 
and actions at the empirical level are finally explained, i.e. 
Kala, Niyati, Vidya, Raga and Kila. These thirty dependent 
categories are very often divided into eight groups and are re- 
ferred to as PuryaStaka 4 . It may be pointed out here that the 
Kashmir §aiva conception of Puryastaka is very different from 
the above. 
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PuruSa, the twelfth dependent category of this system is 
Pasu, the Sentient Subject, possessing perfect powers of know- 
ledge and action, but limited or covered by the shroud of the last 
thirty dependent categories. As such he is an experiencer of the 
fruits of the accumulated effect of all the past deeds (BhoktS) 1 . 

AVYAKTA, THE THIRTEENTH DEPENDENT 

category. 

Avyakta, Pradhana or Prakrti, is the third evolute of Kali, 
the first two being Vidy£ and R&ga. It is subtle, because the three 
Guoas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are in it in a subtle state. It 
is the cause of the Gu(ias, the forms of experience, TRe pleasure, 
the pafn and the senselessness. Hence the Dualist §aiva con- 
ception of Pradhana is different from that of the Sankhya. The 
gaiva Dualist holds that all that is insentient and many must 
have a cause. For, that is our common experience. Guqas, 
therefore, being insentient and many must have a cause. 
And that cause is Prad hana. 

It is transient and not eternal. There is a separate Prakrti 
for each Puru?a. It is, therefore, many. It is insentient. And 
all that is insentient and many is transient. Therefore, 
Prakrti is transient. This is another point of difference from the 
SSnkfcya*. 

•(guNaYtATTVA, the FOURTEENTH DEPENDENT 

V ‘ J category. 

Guna Tattva implies all the three Gu(jas, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. It is said to be the product of Pradhana?. The Dua- 
list §aiva conception of Gunas agrees with that of the S&nkhya in 
other respects. There is difference of opinion among the autho- 
rities on §aiva Dualism on Gupa as a separate dependent 
category. Many do not accept it as such. In any case, if Gupa be 
accepted as a separate 'dependent category, the number of 
dependent categories cannot be asserted to be thirty-six 4 ; it would 
come up to thirty-seven. For, Saiva Dualism accepts the twenty- 
three categories from Buddhi to earth in common with the S9n- 
khya. Thus, the Dualist Saiva holds that there are thirty-six 
dependent categories from Bindu or §iva to earth. They, may be 
stated as follows: — 


(1) Siva, (2) Sakti, (3) SadSsiva, (4) ISvara, (5) VidyS, 
(6) Maya, (7) KSla, (8) Niyati, (9) Kala, (10) Vidya, 
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(11) Rfiga, (12) Puru§a, (13) Pradhana and (14-36) Buddhi 
to Earth, which are in common with those admitted by the 
Sankhya. 

, No doubt, there are differences between the Sankhya and the 
Saiva Dualism in the conceptions of these categories and we 
have referred to the difference in regard to Buddhi in an earlier 
section. But to point them out in detail is more than what can 
be done in a summary. 

LIBERATION OR MOKSA 

The Liberation is admitted to be of two types : (I) Higher 
(Para) and (II) Lower (Apara) 1 . The first consists in freedom 
from all the five types of impurity (Mala) and in the revelation of 
the perfect powers of knowledge and action and consequent 
similarity with §iva (§ivas5mya). This is attainable through 
the grace of £iva. Thus, Mantra Mahe^vara etc. arc said to have 
attained hignSrTTberation' 

The lower liberation, however, consists in the partial maturity 
of Mala, technically called PaSutva; in freedom from M5y8 
and Karma; and in the possession of a body made up of Bindu. 
Porfliccording to this system, the souls, whose Paiutva Mala 
has partly matured, may still be empowered by §iva to carry on 
the creative activity in a limited sphere. This type of liberation is 
called Apara, simply because of the association of the freed 
souls with the “Baindava garira”. 

It is not something that can be brought about by the indi- 
vidual subject 2 , as is implied by the UpaniSadic passages like 
“Atma Jnatavyab”. For, the limited subject is to be freed from 
impurities by the Lord and, therefore, he is objective in his"” 
nature. It is a peculiarity which is made to manifest itself in 
the limited self by the Lord. 

Thus, Moksa consists in the attainment of similarity with 
Pararaa §iva in respect of powers of knowledge and action. 
The powers are not a new acquisition' They do not come from 
outside; they arc in the individual, but are obscured by impuri- 
ties. Therefore, Moksa is nothing but coming to light of what 
was obscured by the impurities: it is the emergence of the powers 
of omniscience and omnipotence, which were merged in the 
impurities ; it is the becoming manifest of the essential nature of 
the individual. 

1. T. P., 8 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LIBERATED 

i • 

The experience of the liberated is characterised by indeter- 
minacy when the limited Samvid, which is essentially identical 
with Parasamvid, is free from bondage. To the liberated the 
objectivity shines only as such, without _ limitation or dete r- 
mination : it docs not shine as an object of enjoyment or aversion. 

, Hence the experience of the liberated is characterised by omni- 
| science*. It is not a mere self-consciousness, free from limita- 
i tions. For, not to know what really exis ts, means ignoranc e^ 
■ and is due to Moha. I husTTT the liberated were not to TWOw 
i the objective world! he would be ignorant and, therefore, not 
liberated. The liberated is above Aksara Bindu. He, therefore, 

I does not have det erminate knowledg e. Though possessed of 

II omniscience and omnipotence, he does not actively emplo y the 
j creative power 1 2 . For, there is no reasorTto' admit many creators. 

THE DUALIST SAIVA CONCEPTION OF MOK§A AND 

THAT OF THE VEDANTIN. 

The Dualist §aiva conception of Liberation is distinct from 
that of the Vedantin, which is technically called Kaivalya 3 . For, 
Kaivalya means freedom from the impurities of Maya and Karma 
only, but not from that of Ahavamala also. This is clear from the 
fact that no Vedantic text talks of omniscience as the characteristic 
of liberation. The implication of this silence is that they do not 
admit the liberated to be omniscient. For, had the impurities been 
thoroughly removed, there would have certainly been omniscience. 

The Dualist Saiva criticises the Vedantin in the context of 
Moksa, on the following points: — 

(1) The Vedantin does not admit anything apart and distinct 
from the Self, which is characterised by pure being, sentiency 
1 and bliss 4 . He denies the existence of all that is objective. The 
question, therefore, arises: how aan he maintain that the Brah- 
man or Atman is characterised by pure being etc., as stated above? 
For, the characteristics of everything, that has them, shine only 
in relation to what is external to it; for instance, the heat of 
fire becomes manifest only in relation to wood. Therefore, if 
in reality there be no object external to the Brahman, its chara- 
cteristics will have no objective relation and, therefore, they 
cannot shine. Their admission, therefore, would be a mere 
| matter of belief, without any rational foundation. If, however, 

1 he were to say that the objective world is, but only imaginary 
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or illusory, it would follow that the characteristics, which shine 
in relation to it, are also equally illusory aad if so, it would follow 
that the Brahman, that has them, is also illusory and so is Moksa.. 

(2) The Vedantin denies the duality of the subject and the 
object. He maintains monistic idealism. But if his position 
be taken to be right, it would follow that all the texts, which talk 
of contemplation (Upasana) are useless. For, every relation 
depends on two. And contemplation is a relation and would 
be impossible in the absence of a real contemplator, distinct 
from the object of contemplation. If it be said that the one 
shines as many, because of the limiting condition, the question 
will arise: “Is the condition real?” If so, monism fails. If 
not, the contemplation, which is practised only with the object 
of getting freedom from the limiting condition, becomes useless. 

The Siddhantin, therefore, asserts that the distinction 
between the Lord, the Isvaia, and the soul, the JIva, has to be 
admitted to be real. These would become the objects of 
knowledge to each other. For, only such an admission can 
justify the admission that the Brahman is omniscient and 
establish the utility of the texts dealing with' contemplation, 
which leads to Moksa. 

(3) The Dualist Siddhantin criticizes the Vedantin, who 
maintains that Mala is nothing but ignorance, which disappears 
at the dawn of knowledge, exactly as ignorance in the form of 
mistake, such as the one which consists in mistaking a piece 
of mother-of-pearl for silver, disappears when the mother-of- 
pearl is known as such. For, ignorance must be admitted to be 
either an attribute of the self or ‘nothing’. In the former case, 
if it be admitted to disappear, that will mean that the self changes. 
In the latter case, it being nothing and, therefore, being without 
causal efficiency, the knowledge, as a means of driving it away, 
would be a useless assumption 1 . 

Accordingly the Dualist Siddhantin asserts that it is not an 
attribute of the self, but something material, similar to the film 
over the eye 2 . He replies to the objection that if the Mala be 
admitted to be a substance, the jnana will not be able to drive it 
away, as follows: — 

The Ajnana, ignorance, is of two types: — 

(I) That which is due to non-recognition of similarity and 
consists in mistaking one thing for another, e. g. mother-of- 
pearl for silver. 
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(II) That which is due to jaundice etc., because of which white 
things also look to be yellow. The first goes because of the dawn 
of knowledge. But the second can be removed by God only, 
like a physician or surgeon 1 . 

(4) The Vedantin holds the Brahman to be both the final 
and the material cause. Hence just as the Brahman is insentient, 
at least partly, in so far as He is the material cause also, so will 
become the liberated, who attain oneness with Him. Further, 
the Vedantin maintains monism and denies reality to everything 
besides Brahman. How can then he talk of the knowledge of 
Brahman as a means to the realisation of Him (It) ? For, the 
same thing cannot logically be spoken of as both the means and/ 
the end 2 . ' 

LAK.ULISA PASUPATA CONCEPTION OF 

MOK$A CRITICIZED 

The Saiva Dualist criticizes the Lakullsa Pasupata system 
also, which holds that the union with or acquisition of the 
perfect powers of knowledge and action is Mok?a and that the 
powers of the Lord pass on to the liberated. He points out 
that if the powers of the Lord pass on to the Mukta, the Lord 
will become powerless and that it is against the fact of experience 
that the qualities leave the substance in which they inhere, and 
pass on to another. 

OTHER CONCEPTIONS OF MOKSA, CRITI- 
CIZED BY THE SAIVA DUALIST 

(1) Utpattisamat&paksa — 

Some maintain that the omniscience and the omnipotence 
do not originally belong to the limited subject: but they arise 
at liberation and consequently Mok$a consists in the attainment 
of similarity with Siva 3 . 

(2) SamatHsahkranti Pak$a — 

Others maintain that just as the fragrance of musk passes 
on to other things, so the omniscience and the omnipotence 
of Siva pass on to the limited subject at liberation This is the 
position of the Lakullsa Pasupatas. 

(3) A veia Paksa — 

Still others maintain that just as a Graha, while at its own 
place, enters into or possesses a man (Grahairiva purusafi), so 
do the powers of Siva. 
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The three views of Moksa are refuted as follows : — 

(1) If the powers arise at Moksa, it is transient. For, every- 
thing, that has a beginning, has an end also 1 . 

(2) If the powers were said to pass on to the liberated, the 
position is untenable; because the powers being imperceptible, 
their passing into the person, to be liberated, cannot be perceived: 
nor is the inference possible; because there is no analogy-. 
Further, it would mean that that from which the powers pass 
becomes powerless. 

(3) If at liberation, powers enter into or possess the liberated 
like a Graha; the liberation is without freedom, because the 
liberated is possessed by an evil spirit or Graha as it were. 

Similarly the Saiva Dualist criticizes the conception of Moksa 
of almost every system. In fact, Sadyojyoti has written the 
Para Moksa Nirasa Karika, which aims at nothing else than 
the refutation of the rival theories of Moksa. 

THE TEACHER AND THE LOWER LIBERATION 

The liberation, according to the Siddhanta School is of two 
types : (I) Higher (Para) and (II) Lower (Apara). Only that 
person can be a teacher, who has attained lower liberation 3 ; 
that is, one who is free from the impurities of Karma and Maya 
and, therefore, is omniscient, but who has still a little of the 
impurity of Anavamala and, therefore, has a body made up of 
Bindu, which enables him to know everything; who is free from 
the body that is a creation of Maya, the cause of ignorance. 
He is an external body of the Lord himself. He, therefore, 
possesses the qualities similar to those of the Lord. He is the 
instrument, through which the Lord bestows grace 4 on the 
deserving. He is, accordingly spoken of as the Lord himself. He 
is also prompted to action like an ordinary mortal by the Lord. 
But the action, to which he is prompted, is of a different nature. 
It is not the action, which leads to the enjoyment of the fruits 
of the past Karmas, but the action which is purely for the sake 
of others 5 , the action which brings no merit or demerit to the 
performer. 

FUNDAMENTAL IDENTITY OF THE TAMIL SAIVA 
SIDDHANTA AND THE SIDDHANTA SAIVA DUALISM 

If we compare the fundamentals of the Dualistic Saiva Sid- 
dhanta with those of what is known as Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, 
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we find that the two are fundamentally identical. The difference 
is confined to the language only. Both admit the same three 
primary categories, Pati, Pa$u and PaSa 1 ; the same thirty-six 
dependent categories; three impurities. Mala, Mfiyfi and Karma; 
two types of creation, pure iuid impure; four aspects of speech, 
Para, PaSyantI, Madhyama and Vaikharl; and the authority 
of the same twenty-eight Saivaga^as, Kamika etc. In fact Meyka- 
ndadeva, the author of the SivajHanabodha, the basic philo- 
sophical work on Tamil Siddhanta Saivaism, belonged to the 13th 
century A. D., when most of the works on the Siddhanta Saiva 
Dualism had already been writien in Sanskrit by great writers 
from Sadyojyoti to Aghora Siva, on whom we have spoken 
earlier in this section. There are, no doubt, minor differences here 
and there between the presentation of the Siddhanta School 
in Tamil and that in Sanskrit. But, as we have already pointed 
out, such differences are found in the works of the exponents 
of this system in Sanskrit also. 


•1. H. Ph. E. W. Vol. I. 369—79. 
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The Lakuliga Pagupata system is different from the Pagupata, 
which is a dualistic system, though both admit the tame five 
primary categories; (1) Karana, (2) Karya, (3) Yoga, (4) Vidhi 
and (5) DufckhSnta. Pagupata system is, therefore, a 
presupposition of Lakuliga Pagupata. The distinction of this 
system from the pSgupata, seems to be referred to in the 
commentary, called Ratna T»ka, on the Gana Karika' of 
Bhasarvajna, when it points out the distinction of the Lakuliga 
Pigupata from another system (Sastrantare). The statement of 
the distinctive features looks to be authoritative, because 
it is quoted by Madhava in his Sarva Dargana Sangraha. This 
may be stated as follows: — 

(1) In another system the liberation is nothing more than 
the end of all miseries. But, according to this system, it is the 
attainment of Supremacy or the divine perfection. 

Here the distinction of the Lakullsa PSsupata from the P&gupata 
seems to be pointed out. For, Lakuliga seems to begin his Pflgu- 
pata §utra with the object of pointing out the distinction of his 
system from the earlier Pagupata system: because the aim 
of the work, as stated in the very first aphorism, is to present 
the spiritual discipline, necessary for union with the Lord, as 
propounded by the Lord Himself (Athatah Pagupatefi pasupatam 
yogavidhim vyakhyasyamalj). We know that the Pagupata 
conception of liberation was adopted by both the Nyaya and the 
Vaige?ika. For, the Nyaya Sutra of Gautam clearly refers to 
it in the course of the second aphorism; and Vatsynyana, in his 
commentary, makes it clearer still when he says: — 

“How can a wise man not like this liberation (Apavarga), 
which is characterised by the total cessation of all miseries and 
is nothing more than the absence of consciousness of all miseries” 
(Katham buddhiman sarva — duhkhocchcdam sarvaduhkha — 
samvidamapavargam na rocayet.) 

(2) Another system admits that the effect (Karya), has no being 
before coming into being. But, according to this system, the 
effect (Karya), under which arc subsumed three dependent 
categories, ( 1 ) Kala,(2) Vidya and (3) Pagu, is eternal. At the 
present state of our knowledge of the Pasupata system, which w* 
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get from references to it by Sankara and his commentators, we 
cannot say definitely how far this point refers to the PSSupata 
system. But if we admit that the view of the Vaiscsika that the 
effect has no being before coming into being (Asatkaryavada) is 
adopted from the PaSupata, like the conception of the libera- 
tion as the end of all miseries, we may say that this is another 
point of distinction of the Lakullsa Pasupata from the Pasupata. 
For, the former holds that all effects exist as identical with the 
Lord’s power (Sakti) from which He manifests them at will. 

(3) According to another system, Uvara and Pradhana, the 
two causes, the efficient and the material, are not free; because 
the creation cannot begin in the absence of either. But, according 
to the Lakull£a Pasupata, the Lord is free, because, as we shall 
show, metaphysically this system is rationalistic voluntarism. 
This point of difference definitely refers to the P.lSupata system. 
For, as we pointed out earlier on the authority of the Ratna 
Prabha, the Pasupata admits the two distinct causes, ISvara and 
Pradhana 1 . Other two points of distinction, stated there, seem to 
refer to the systems of the Yoga and the Mlmamsa respectively. 

LAKULlSA PASUPATA AND THE VEDA 

The tradition of the Lakullsa Pasupata system is found, not 
only in the miscellaneous portion of the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
:n the five Anuvakas from the 17th to the 21st, but aiso in 
the main body of the book, in the five Anuvakas from the 
43rd to the 47th. The Mantras, which constitute the text of these 
Anuvakas, have been adopted by Lakullsa in. his PaSupata 
Sutra with very few modifications to represent the Brahman 
or Siva, as He is to be contemplated upon at the various stages of 
the path to final emancipation. These five Mantras are at the basis 
of his division of the book into five chapters. They also seem 
to have directed the thinkers of this school to think mostly in 
number five. Thus, in the Gana Karika, which summarily gives 
the fundamentals of this system, we find eight groups, each 
consisting of five constituents. 

Sayana, in the course of his commentary on the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka refers to the following points, which are important 
features of Lakullsa Pasupata system: — 

THE CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN OR PAT1 

It appears that at the time of the rise of the LakulKa Pa5u- 
pata system, the word Brahman did not stand exclusively for the 
Vedantin’s conception of the Ultimate Reality. For, in the 

L S. Bh., 488, 
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PSfiupata Sfltra of Lakullga, we find the word "Brahman” used 
for the Reality as an object of contemplation at different levels. 
Keeping this fact in mind, if we read Sayapa’s commentary, 
we find that what he says about the Brahman is very much like 
what the authorities on the LakulKa PaSupata system say about 
Pati, the first category. 

Thus, the Taittiriya Arapyaka, according to Sayapa, admits: 

(o) That the Brahman is the cause of the objective world. 
It is the material cause in so far as the Maya is its 
power and, therefore, has no being independently 
of the Brahman. It is, therefore, Mfiyin 1 and hence 
Saguna and MayaviSista 2 . 

(b) That just as it is the very nature of the Nirgupa Brahman 
to be the unity of Saccidananda, so it is that of Saguna 
Brahman to create, to maintain and to destroy the 
world (Svabhava) 3 . 

•(c) That the IS vara gives the fruits of the action and not 
Karma by itself 4 . 

(d) That the objective world and the limited selves are the 
effects of the Brahman, qualified by Maya. 

(c) That the effect can have no being outside the cause, 

therefore, the Brahman is all pervasive and Ananta. 

( f ) That the Brahman is Sat 5 : it creates the world and then 

enters into it, just as a man builds up a house and 
then enters into it jind sits there. The Brahman, after 
creating all, from Akasa to Puru§a, enters into it as if 
it were. For, it is found as the perceiver and knower 
in the Buddhi in the 'Lotus of the heart’. (To this 
there is reference in the PaSupata Sutra.) 

(g) That the Brahman becomes everything perceptible and 
imperceptible, determinate and indeterminate, sentient 
and insentient, truth and untruth 6 . 

( h ) That Brahman is Sukrta 7 ; because it creates everything 

independently. This * idea is expressed through the 
word "Svat antra” in the PaSupata Sutra. 


1. 
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(i) That Rudra is everything 1 : He is the self of all living 
beings : He is “being” : He is all-transcending: 
He is all that had, has or will have being: He is Uml- 
pati i.e. the Lord of learning 2 . 

(j ) That the Brahman is the cause of the origin, persistence 
and destruction of the objective world 3 . 

(A) That the Brahman is distinct from the five KoSas 4 - ; 
Anna, Prana, Manas, Vijnana and Ananda. 

(/) That the Brahman has various forms Jye?tha 5 etc 
They are nine in number. They are the lords of the 
nine powers, VimS etc. 

(m) That the Brahman has three forms corresponding to 
three qualities, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas : (1) that 
which is predominantly Sattva and, therefore, is calm, 
(£inta), is called Aghora; (2) that which is predomi- 
nantly Rajas and, therefore, is terrific, is called 
Ghora; (3) that which is extremely terrible, because of 
predominance of Tamas, is called Ghoratara. 

THE CONCEPTION OF MOK§A 

According to SayaQa, the Taittirfya Aranyaka admits . 

(а) That Moksa 6 consists in the Jlva’s having Prati$th£ in 
the Brahman who is imperceptible. 

(б) That Pratisfha means the firmness of the thought oi 
identity of the individual and the universa i or the 
realisation that the Brahman is the very self of one’s 
own self. 

(c) That the person who knows the identity of the Ananda 
that is the individual with that which is the Brahman, 
slowly gets union with the Brahman, the Ananda, 
(Upasahkramati). The word “Sankramaiia” 7 implies 
strong union, similar to that which a leech has with 
a living organism from which the blood passes into it. 
(Sarikramanam nima drdhasamyoga-rupapraptib 

Jaluka trne samkramatltyadau tatha drstatvat). Here 
SSyana seems to use the word “Troa” in a special sense. 
Another implication of this analogy is that, just as 
leech gets on- a piece of grass without leaving the 
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place from which it gets on, so the individual gets 
related to the Universal, but does not give up the in* 
dividuality. The liberated belongs to the highest cate- 
gory. The liberation ,therefore,consists in the penetration 
into Brahman by Jiva so that the powers of Brahman 
pass into it, exactly as the blood of a living organism 
passes into a leech, which penetrates it. This text 
seems to have been the basis of the conception of 
Sayujya Moksa in the LakulKa PaSupata system. 
But some earlier authorities, under the influence of the 
monistic Vedanta, as pointed out by S&yana, held 
that the word “SahkrSmati” in the text, under dis- 
cussion, is used in the secondary sense of the fruit 
of knowledge, which destroys illusion 1 . 

d) That the liberated (Mukta) goes to the world of the 
Brahman. 

(e) That the object of contemplation may be the Brahman 
or an aspect of it: that the contemplation may be 
strong or weak. Accordingly if the contemplation 
be strong and its object be the Brahman, the content- 
plator gets union (Sayujya) with the Brahman. But 
if it be weak, he gets to the world of the Brahman 
(Salokata). Similarly if the object of contemplation 
be an aspect of the Brahman and the contemplation 
be strong, middling or weak, the contemplator gets 
union with, similar powers (SSr§tikata-Samilnai$var- 
yata) or the world of the divinity (Saminalokata) 2 . 

(/) That the final emancipation is attained through various 
stages and that in the final stage the liberated attains 
the greatness (mahima) of the Brahman 3 . 

OTHER POINTS COMMON OR SIMILAR TO 
THE LAKULiSA PASUPATA 

According to the interpretation of Sayana, Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka admits : 

(a) That the self in the Guhfi, made up of the five ko£as, 
is essentially identical with Brahman 4 and the person, 
who realises this, experiences the entire objectivity 
simultaneously. 
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( b ) That the Puru$a is an effect (Ann&t Puru$ab) 1 . 

(c) That Ak54a 2 is both (1) space and (2) the substance 

wherein the sound inheres. 

(d) That the creation is to enable the limited subjects to 
enjoy and suffer the fruits of Karma. 

(e) That there is no fundamental contradiction between 

identity and difference-'. The identity refers to the 
essence, the Brahman, and the difference to the form 
(Akara). (Brahmakarena Advaitam, Bhoktrbhogya- 
karena Dvaitam). 

Thus, the Taittirlya Aranyaka presents the Dualism-cum- 
monism (Bhed&bhedavada). 

SAYANA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE TEXT, THE 
VEDIC BASIS OF THE LAKULI$A PASUPATA. 

We have referred to the five Anuvdkas in the Taittirlya 
Arapyaka, which are the basis of the Lakullia Pasupata system. 
Sayana in his interpretation of this text agrees that they refer to 
gaiva'ism in general, both as a religion and as a philosophy. 
Thus, he asserts that the five Mantras, (1) Sadyojatam (2) Varna- 
devaya (3) Aghorebhyah (4) Tatpurusaya (5) ISanah, present 
the five faces 4 (Vaktra) of Mahadeva or Siva. Of these faces 
the first four, face four directions, one each, and the fifth is at 
the top (urdhva) and is turned upward. 

His interpretation may be put as follows: — 

1. “I approach Sadyojata, the Western face, the Lord in that 
form. I bow to (namal?) Sadyojata. O Lord 1 prompt me, 
not to transmigratory existence, but to get beyond it. I bow 
to him who frees from the cycle of births and deaths. 

2. I bow to V&madeva, the Northern face, which has niae 
aspects, represented by nine powers, (1) Jye$tha, (2) Srestha, 
(3) Rudra, (4) Kala, (5) Kalavikarana, (6) Balavikarapa, 
(7) Balapramathana, (8) Sarvabhutadamana and (9) Manonmana. 

3. I bow to Aghora, the Southern face, which has three 
types of forms: (I) those which are calm and quiet, because 
of the predominance of Sattva, (II) those which are terrific, 
because of the predominance of Rajas and (III) those which are 
surpassingly terrible, because of the predominance of Tamas. 
O All-inclusive Lord! I bow to all the terrific forms, which work 
destruction at the time of universal annihila tion. 
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4. I know Tatpurusa, the Eastern face. I contemplate on 
the Great Lord (Mahfideva). May Rudra prompt me to know- 
ledge and contemplation. 

5. I&na, the top-face (Ordhva-Vaktra), is the master of all 
knowledge, the controller of all beings, the protector of the 
Vedas. The all-transcending Self is higher than even Hiranyagar- 
bha Brahman. May He be graceful to manifest His peaceful 
aspect to me. 1 am Sada Siva. 

We shall point out the difference (I) of S&yapa's interpretation 
of these Mantras from the one, given by Lakul&a in his PaSupata 
Sotra, and (2) of the text of these Mantras, as found in the Tai- 
ttirlya Aranyaka, from that as adapted by Lakulisa. 

THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE LAKULlSA 

pASupata SYSTEM 

(1) It is distinct from the Nyaya in the conception of Mok?a. 
According to this, Mok$a does not consist in the cessation of all 
miseries (Dufykhanta) only, as according to the Nyaya, but also 
in the attainment of the powers of knowledge and action. 

(2) The effect, according to some other systems, the Vai- 
Sefika, for instance, is that which has no being before coming 
into being (AsatkaryavSda) : but, according to this system, 
it is eternal. Thus, Kala, VidyS and Pa€u are eternal. 

(3) According to some other systems, the efficient cause 
depends upon something external in the creation of the effect. The 
Isvara of the Nyaya and the Vaisesika, for instance, depends 
on the atoms and Karma. But, according to this system, the 
cause is thoroughly independent. 

(4) The rituals, prescribed by some other systems, lead to heaven 
etc., from which there is sure fall. But the Pigupata rituals 
lead to S&mlpya* etc., from which there is no return to transmi- 
gratory existence. 

(S) The Lakulisa Pdsupata rejects the conception of Moksa, as 
propounded or represented by Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha, 
which is technically called “Servitude” (DSsatva) 1 2 . For, servitude, 
does not matter to whom it is, is painful and, therefore, cannot 
be the end of all miseries. Accordingly it asserts that the 
liberation is the attainment of the attributes of the Supreme. 

1. S. D. S„ 171. 

2. S. D. S., 161. 
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THE POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DUALIST 
SAIVA AND THE LAKULlsA PA§UPATA 

(1) According to the Lakulisa Pasupata, the Lord is inde- 
pendent of Karma in His creative activity. But according to the 
Dualist §aiva, He depends on Karma. 

(2) According to the Lakulisa Pasupata the powers of 
knowledge and action pass into the liberated (Sahkranti) : but, 
according to the Dualist Saiva, they become manifest (Abhiv- 
yakti). The one holds that the powers do not belong to Pa$u: 
but the other asserts that they do, but are obscured. 

(3) The Dualist gaiva admits the §iva to be the creator on the 
basis of inference. His argument is cosmological. He holds 
that the dependence on the means, such as Karma, is not incon- 
sistent with the freedom of the creator. For, freedom of a king, 
in making gifts, is not affected though he makes them through the 
treasurer. The freedom of the creator consists in having none 
to prompt Him to action and in making use of the instruments 
and not in being independent of them'. But the Lakull&a Pasupata 
holds that the Lord is independent of. Karma in His creative 
activity ; and that the object of creation has its being in Him as His 
power. He, therefore, is independent of everything,' that is external, 
in the act of creation. He is free (Svatantra). He manifests 
the effect at His Will. 

LAKULISA PASUPATA AS RATIONALISTIC 

VOLUNTARISM 

According to the Lakulisa Pasupata, the Lord (Pati) is free. He 
does not depend upon anything that is external to Him in His 
creative activity. The so called matter is not independent of and 
external to Him but within Him as His power. He is not 
controlled in his creative activity by Karma also. Fruition of action 
depends upon Him : therefore, the limited subjects depend upon 
Hun for fruition of action. But He is independent of both. 
(This idea is common to the Nyaya, which holds : “Isvarah 
Karapam puru$a Karmaphalya darsanat”.) His creative 
activity, however, is always in accordance with the causal laws. 
He does not change the essential nature and order 
of the effect (Karya). He does not unite the liberated again 
with pain and suffering : nor does He subject them to trans- 
migratory existence 1 2 . Thus, rationalism is implied in the very 
conception of the ultimate category as the cause (Karapa). 

1. S. D. S., 177. 
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Thus, this system is rationalistic voluntarism. It is distinct 
from pure voluntarism; because of its rationalism, its recognition 
of causal law as inviolable, as absolute. This is responsible 
for admission by this system that what is subsumed under the 
category of K5rya, i.e. Vidya, Kala and Pasu, exists in Him as 
His power. He is, therefore, not dependent on what is external 
to Him, as is the Isvara, as conceived by the Nyaya and the 
VaiSesika. For, the matter, according to them, is external to the 
Isvara, as the clay is to the potter. Matter, on the contrary, 
according to the LakulISa Pasupata, is within the Lord as the 
stars are in the sky or as the seed is within the earth or as colour 
is in water. 

The Lakullsa Pa&upata is not idealism. It does not admit matter 
to be essentially mind, to be of the nature of idea, but non-idea, 
which is yet within that which is essentially of the nature of mind 
(Cit). The matter has its being in the potentiality (Sakti) 1 of the 
Lord, which is non-different from Him and is just an aspect of Him 
exactly as the heat is that of the fire. It is thus monism-cum- 
dualism (Bhed&bhedavada). For, though it admits the essential 
difference between mind and matter and the individual and the 
universal, yet it holds the matter to be not outside the Cit, the 
Lord, but within Him. It is SagUQa Brahmavada 2 . It admits that 
the Gods and celestial beings also have their being in the power of 
Rudra 3 as the objects of His creative and destructive activities. 

THE CATEGORIES OF THE LAKULI £A PASUPATA. 

The commentary on the PaSupata SQtra of LakulISa by Kaun<Ji- 
nya is called Pancartha BhSsya, because it deals with the five 
primary categories of the system. The word, therefore, for which 
“Category” is used in this presentation, is “Artha”. The word 
“Artha” seems to stand for more than what “Padartha”, (for 
which the word, in English, is “category”), signifies. “PadSr- 
thas” and “Categories,” stand for metaphysical concepts, in 
terms of which the entire field of experience is explained. By 
the words “Categories” and “Padarthas” we understand 
the metaphysical and, therefore, philosophical categories. But 
the five principal categories of this system include three religious 
categories. Only the first two, Pati and Pa£u, are purely philo- 
sophical categories. This system, therefore, does not seem to 
recognise the bifurcation between philosophy and religion. Thus 
the five categories are (1) Kara pa (Pati) (2) K3rya (Pa§u) (3) 

1. P. Su., 58. 

2. P. Su., 63. 

3. P. Su., 63. 
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Yoga (4) Vidhi and (5) Dufikhanta, or (1) Cause (Lord), (2) 
Effect, (3) Union, (4) Ritual and (5) Liberation. 

THE CAUSE (PATI), THE FIRST PRIMARY CATEGORY. 

It appears that at the time when the Lakullga Pasupata system 
arose, there was not much antagonism between the Vedanta and 
the Lakullsa PaSupata. In the P&gupata Sutra, the word Brah- 
man is used for the object of contemplation. The words, Pati, 
Karapa, and Brahman are synonymous. For, the Sutra" Atredam 
Brahma Japet” is repeated five times at the commencement of 
the presentation of Brahman or Pati on the basis of each of the 
five Mantras, “Sadyojatam” etc. 

Pati or Brahman is “being” (Sat), as distinct from “not-being” 
(Asat). He is eternal (Adya). But His eternality is distinct from 
that of the liberation. For, the Lakulisa Pa&upata holds that 
eternality is of two kinds, (I) that which has no beginning and no 
end and (II) that which has beginning but no end. To the first 
type belongs the cause, the Pati : and to the second type belongs 
liberation, mokSa 1 ; because it has beginning but no end. Pati is 
the uncaused eternal cause. His beginninglessness is distinct 
from that of Puru5a, as conceived by the Sankhya and the Yoga. 
The purusa is subjected to birth and death but Pati is free from 
them. 

The above is the interpretation of the word “Sadyojatam” 
by Kaupdinya. But this word, according to Sayapa, is a mere 
name of the Western face of giva, who is artistically conceived 
by the religious minds as five-faced (Pancavaktra). 

This Sadyojata has to be grasped mentally to the exclusion 
of everything else and the contemplator has to dedicate his whole 
being to it 2 . The object of this dedication is to get beyond the 
created, the effect, i.e. all that which is subsumed under the ca- 
tegory, technically called ‘Karya’ and to deserve “Grace” 3 . 

(Bhave bhave nati bhave, Bhajasva mam) 

Here it may be pointed out that not only this interpretation 
is different from that of Sayafia, but the text also is slightly 
different from that, found in the Taittirlya Arapyaka. Here 
we have “Bhajasva” instead of “Bhavasva”. Pati is the cause 
of all that is of the nature of effect (Karya) i.e. Vidya, Kala and 
Pasu 4 . He is the material as well as the efficient cause of the 
universe. From Him the universe springs up (Bhavodbhavah), 
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exactly as does a sprout from a seed. He is the cause of both the 
coming into being and the dissolution of the world. He bestows 
grace. He transcends all. He is playful 1 and creation, dissolu- 
tion and grace are mere manifestations of the playfulness. He 
is higher than the liberated (Siddha) 2 , those who are striving for 
liberation and those who are in bondage. He has the perfect 
powers of knowledge and action (Drk kriyasakti). They cons- 
titute His essential nature exactly as’ heat does that of fire. He 
inspires fear of the immoral deeds in the bound souls and unites 
them with the merit and demerit of the deeds 3 . Compare : 

“Bhavodbhavaya namah. VamadevSya namo jye§thaya 
namah. §re?thaya namo Rudraya namah.” (Tai. A) 

and 

“Bhavodbhavah” .Rudrasya (P. Su., 55-7.) 

Pati pervades the individual selves through the power of 
knowledge (Jnana Sakti) and it is because of His Will that the 
individual is connected with individuality. The relation of the 
individual with body, action and inaction etc. depends upon' 
His Will* 

Pati is responsible for disintegrating as well as reintegrating 
the world 5 , consisting of the fourteen kinds of beings, their objects 
and their abodes. 

He controls all the powers. He is responsible for inspiring 
attachment to body, senses, their objects and homes in all the 
limited beings, excepting the Siddhas 6 . He is not limited by 
Manas, i.e. all that is subsumed under Kal& i.e. thirteen Indriyas, 
five Tanmatras and five elements. He is the controller, the direc- 
tor, of all effects and means (Karya and Karana in the sense 
of the SSnkhya). He is, therefore, spoken of as Sakala 7 , 
only by transference of epithet. But in reality He is above and 
/ beyond them. He is, therefore, spoken of as Akala or Amanas 8 . 
Compare : 

Kalaya namah Kalavikaranaya namah Balaya namo Balapra- 
mathanaya namah. Sarvabhntadamanaya namo Manonmanaya 
namah. (Tai. A.) 

and 

Kalaya namah Mano manaya namah- 

(P. Su., 72-6) 
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He is the cause 1 of diverse objects of opposing nature. He is, 
therefore, conceived to be of diverse forms. He has terrific as 
well as peaceful forms. He has bewildering forms also 2 . He is 
the abode of all that is subsumed under the category “Karya”, 
that is, Vidyi., Kala and Pasu. 

Compare : 

Aghorebhyothaghorebhyo Ghora ghoratarebhyab 
Sarvebhyah Sarva sarvebhyo namaste astu Rudrarupebhyah 

(Tai. A.) 

and 

Aghorebhyah Rudrarupebhyah. 

(P. Su., 89-91). 

Pati is also referred to as Mahadeva 3 . He is the God of gods. 
Playfulness is His essential nature. He is higher and more power- 
ful than any being. He is different from the individual selves. 
He creates all that is of the nature of effect i.e. Vidya, Kala and 
Pasu, because of His playfulness. He is the cause of creation, 
maintenance, destruction, obscuration and grace 4 . He is one, 
though spoken of differently as Pati and Adya, because of the 
"various attributes and functions. He is called Pati, because He 
possesses all-transcending powers of knowledge and action. 
(Niratisaya drkkriyaSaktimattvam). His powers are begin- 
ningless and endless. 

Compare: 

Tatpurusaya vidmahe MahadevSya dhimahi. 

Tanno Rudrafi Pracodayat. (Tai. A) and 

Tatpurusaya Pracodayit (P. Su., 107-8) 

His power is manifest in all that is limited, unlimited, or 
limited in one aspect and unlimited in another, beautiful or 
ugly 5 . He is the god Rudra, the ocean, the sun, the ether, the 
Self, the Brahman. Nothing can be looked upon as different 
from Him. (Na Sakyam bhedadar&anam). 

The Lord is spoken of as the beginningless and causeless 
cause, which is essentially of the nature of “being” in the first 
Chapter,Sutra 38, 40, 44. He is also spoken of as many, because of 
His being presented as possessing many attributes and discharging 
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■diverse functions in Chapter two, Sutra 1,4,5,20, 23 — 27. He is 
also admitted to have forms of the opposing natures, such as 
Ghora, Aghora and Ghoratara. The question, therefore, arises : 
“Is the Ultimate Reality, according to this system, a 
multiplicity”? And the reply is : He is one in many forms : 
the Ultimate Reality is unity in multiplicity (TatpuruSa) 1 . 
He is spoken of R$i 2 because He cpntrols all that is of 
the nature of effect (Karya). He is called Vipra, because 
He is omniscient. His power of knowledge extends over 
the entire field of knowledge. He is great (Mah£n), 
because His powers of knowledge and action, are 
natural and not acquired and far surpass those belonging 
to any other being. They belong to Him as His qualities. In fact 
He is called I$vara, because these qualities are in Him (AiSvar- 
yam Tadguijasadbhavab) 3 . He is beyond the sensible. He 
is higher than Purusa. He is to be meditated upon, leaving the 
speech and Manas. ’ For, He is beyond the reach of words and 
Manas. He is Ni$kala and yet He is different from Pralayikala. 
Even as Niskala 4 , He has his qualities of omniscience and 
omnipotence. 

He is the master, the Lord, of all learnings, which lead to 
the attainment of the four recognised goals of humanitv 5 . He 
is the lord of all sentient beings, excepting Siddhas and I&varas. 
He is called Brahman 6 , because He is responsible for the 
grossification of VidyS, Kalft and Bhutas, and yet is beyond 
them. He is the Lord of BrahmS, the sentient being, who is 
distinct from all limited subjects and is spoken of as Virinci. 
He is called $iva 7 because He is free from all miseries and as 
such represents the eternal (Nitya) final experience of the 


Compare: 

I£anah sarvavidyfinam Hvarah sarvabhOtSnSm. 

Brahmidhipatih Brahmaijodhipatirbrahma. 

§ivo me astu Sadiftvom. (Tai. A.) 

and 

I&nab Sivab (P. Su., 144-6) 


1. P. Su., 107. 

2. P. Su., 126. 

3. P. Su.. 1 27. 

4. P. Su., 1 28. 


I 


5. P. Su., 144. 

6. P. Su. f 145. 

7. r! Su., 146, 
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THE EFFECT (KARYA) OR PAgU, THE SECOND 

PRIMARY CATEGORY. 

The conception of the effect or Karya, according to the 
Lakullga Pasupata, is very different from that according to the 
other systems. It is not what Vikrti, as opposed to Prakrti is, 
according to the S&nkhya. For, it ‘includes not only all that is 
called “Vikrti” by the SSnkhya, but also the Purusa, the subject, 
which is neither Prakrti, the cause, nor Vikrti, the evolute. 
Further, it does not admit the theory of evolution that Mahan 
evolves from Prakrti and so on. On the contrary, it holds that 
everything exists in the power (§akti) of the Lord and that 
creation is nothing more than grossification of what so exists and 
organisation of what exists separately, into wholes, according 
to His free will. 

Nor is the effect of the nature of mere “idea” in the Universal 
Mind, as the Idealistic voluntarism of Kashmir holds. For, 
the Lakullsa Pasupata recognises the distinction between the 
sentient and the insentient (Cit and Acit) even as they exist in 
the power of the Lord. Nor is the effect mere illusion, as the 
Vedantin asserts. For, the Lakullsa Pasupata is not Monism, but 
Dualism-cum-non-dualism. It admits that the Reality is not pure 
unity but unity in multiplicity and, therefore, the multiplicity., 
according to it, exists in the unity just as do the stars in heaven. 
Nor is the effect not-being before coming into being, as the 
Asatkaryavadins, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika, hold. For, the 
effect, according to them, is non-eternal; but the effect, as a 
category, according to the Lakullga PaSupata, is eternal. 

It seems that the Lakullsa Pasupata was influenced in the 
conception of the second primary category, the effect, by its 
conception of the first primary category, the Pati, which, perhaps 
only at a later stage in the development of the system, was called 
the cause (Kararja). For, “Pati” is the only word that is used 
for the first category in the Pagupata Sutra in the first aphorism; 
and similarly the word “Pa§u” is used for the second category. 
The original conception of the second category, therefore, seems 
to have been that which is controlled by the Lord (Paganat 
Pasuh) 1 . And subsequently the first two, which are the only 
metaphysical categories, were given the more philosophical 
names, the Cause (Karaga) and the Effect (Karya). The word 
Karya, as the name of the second category, therefore, in this 
philosophy, does not mean “that which is effected or produced 
and which has no being before the production”; but that which 
is the object the Lord’s Free Will i.e. that which is “not free” 


1. P. Su., 5. 
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(Asvatantra) as opposed to the Lord (Pati) who is Free. For, 
this system points out that “Pati” the Lord, has no meaning 
without Pa£u, the lorded over. Accordingly this system sub- 
sumes under the second primary category, KSrya or Pa€u, three 
dependent categories: (1) Vidya, the attribute of the limited 
subject (Paluguno VidyS), (2) Kala, the matter and (3) PaSu, 
the individual subject. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CAUSE (PATI OR 
KARANA) AND THE EFFECT (KARYA). 

Many systems of Indian thought admit the cause of the world. 
They, however, differ from one another in holding the cause to 
be dependent or independent. Some hold that God is the cause 
of the world but depends upon the external matter for creation. 
To this class belong the Ny&ya and the Vai&e$ika etc. According 
to them, God is the efficient cause only and the matter that is 
external to Him, is the material cause. The Vedintin admits 
the cause, the Brahman, to be both the material and the efficient 
cause. The Lakulfta PaSupata holds that the effect, the KSrya, 
the triad of Vidyi, Kal5 and Pa€u, springs up from Pati (Bhavo- 
dbhavaya) 1 . The so called effect has its eternal being in the 
Lord. And creation is nothing more than the arrangement of 
what exists, in a certain form (Vrttilabha) 2 . He is the origin, 
the abode, the Asana of the triad* The triad lies in His &akti 3 , 
which constitutes His very being, the most essential nature, the 
principal attribute, the chief characteristic, Dharma or Gup a. 
The objective world is in Him as the starry heaven is in the Aka- 
§a or the ether. The cause and the effect have no confused being 
(Vrttisankara) 4 like water in milk. They have, on the other hand, 
distinct being, like the light of the eyes and that of the sun or 
of lamp, which illumines the object at the time of perception. 
He is all-pervasive. But the pervasiveness of the different de- 
pendent categories of the ‘effect’ (karya), is of limited nature. 
Each higher category pervades the lower. Thus the Purusa, 
the self, pervades the twenty-four categories, as conceived by the 
SSnkhya. And similarly Pradhina, for which Kali seems to 
be substituted here, pervades all the lower categories beginning 
with Mahat or Buddhi and so on 5 . 

Different effects do not have their being in isolation from each 
other, like cells in a honey-comb. But the higher pervades the 


l.P.Su., 55. 
3. P. Su., 58. 
5. P* Su., 58* 


2. P. Su., 60. 
4. P. Su., 59 
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lower, as stated just above. The pervaded and the pervading 
are grasped distinctly as water is grasped distinctly from the 
colour that colours it. In water that is coloured with the root 
•f turmeric (Haridra) for instance, we perceive water in so far 
as we see liquidity and feel cold touch: and we perceive turme- 
ric in so far as we experience colour, smell and a certain taste*. 

* • 

Thus, the cause (Karana) and the effect (Karya) exist together, 
but maintain their respective entities, because they have distinc- 
tive beings: though both of them are pervasive. The effect is 
as eternal as the cause. For, the cafise canndt be logically re- 
presented to be the cause without the effeqt . : nor can Pati 
(Lord) be spoken erf* as Pati without something to lord over. 
The effect has its being in the cause as does a seed in the earth. 
Karana and Karya are synonymous with Free (Svatantra) 
and ‘Not-Free’ (Asvatantra) 2 . The former is the Lord (Pati) 
and the latter is the ‘Lorded over’ (Pasu). The one stands for 
the Cit and the other for both Cit and Acit. The one is the 
cause of the world, the other is the effect, the world. 

(1) VIDYA OR SENTDENCY 

Vidya is the first of the three dependent categories of the 
Effect (Karya). It is an attribute of the individual subject. It 
is the basis of the Lakuli&a Pa&upata theory of knowledge and 
Ethics. It is the sentiency, which, as an attribute of the limited 
subject, distinguishes him from the insentient Kala, the matter, 
the second dependent category of the Effect (Karya). As the 
basis of the theory of knowledge, it is self-luminous and illumines 
what is external to it, the object, like a lamp 3 . It reveals the 
hidden meaning of (he sacred texts and leads to the knowledge 
of the essential nature of the impurities (Mala), the means 
(UpSya) to get rid of them and the acquisition (Labha) conse- 
quent on freedom from the impurities 4 . It is the light of learn- 
ing, that is manifested by the Lord and leads to the attainment 
of the four goals of humanity, Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa. It is the first acquisition, consequent on the disciplined 
life, according to the LakullSa Pasupata 5 6 , and as such it is called 
knowledge (Jn5na). It is the right knowledge and as such is 
opposed to wrong knowledge (Mithyajnana), which is due to 
the defective means of knowledge (Pramat>5bhasajam jn£nam)* 

4. P. Su., 88. 

5. G. K., 9. 

6. G.K.,221 


1. P. Su. , 59. 

2. S.D.S., 167. 

3. P. Su. , 92. 
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and includes doubt, error, attachment, aversion and anger together 
with their root cause. Thus, the word “Vidyi”, in different 
contexts, stands for (1) the attribute of the individual subject; 
(2) the knowledge that is got through it; and (3) the lore that is 
manifested by the Lord and therefore, is the object of knowledge. 
It is subdivided as follows : — 

VidySl 

I 


Abodhasvabh9vS 

Sam3nyavrtti 

or* 

Avivekapravrtti 


Dharma Adharma SamskSra 

Vidyt, as a dependent category, is conceived in relation to 
the individual subject, as his limiting condition, attribute or 
quality. Its sub-divisions present this attribute as it appears 
and functions in different situations, in which the individual is 
put or finds himself. In a religious situation, in which a devotee 
is listening with devout attention to a lecture on the Ultimate 
Reality, Vidya, the sentiency, appears as mere awareness of the 
Ultimate Reality, as presented by the teacher. To such an 
awareness, the spiritual instruction (Upade&a) is the only means. 
This is called “Vivekavrtti” 1 2 . 

It is interesting to find in this context, slight difference in the 
terminology, used by Madhava in his Sarva Darsana Sangraha, 
and that which we find in the commentary on the GaQa K<trik3 
by an unknown author, from which Madhava mostly quotes in 
his presentation of the LakuUSa P33upata. Madhava uses 
“Pravrtti” instead of “Vrtti” as found in the commentary on the 
Gaga Karika. The wor*d “Pravrtti” ordinarily means the move- 
ments But “Vrtti” ordinarily means an affected state of mind. 
It means that state of mind, in which the affections of the external 
objects appear, very much like the reflection of an object in a 
mirror. The question, therefore, arises: what is the meaning 
of “Pravrtti” in the present context? It seems to stand for both 
(I) the affected state of mind and (2) the cognitive activity of the 
mind. 


I 

Bodhasvabhavu 


Vivekapra vrtti 


1. S. D. S„ 167 and G. K., 10, 

2. O. K„ 10. 
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Vidya, sentiency, is self-luminous. But it may or may not be 
illumining. When it illumines an object it is called “Bodhasva- 
bhava” illuminative. But when it does not illumine an object 
but is self-luminous only ; it is called “Abodhasvabhava”, non- 
illuminative. To this class belong the effects of the deeds done, 
pious or sinful, on the central aspect of human personality. 
These effects are called “Dharma” and “Adharma”. As such 
Vidya is the basis of LakulTsa P3£upata Ethics. The subsump- 
tion of Dharma and Adharma under Vidya, that is non-illu- 
minative (Abodhasvabhava) means that the ethical aspect of 
human personality is self-luminous : that piety and sinfulness 
are the aspects of human personality, which arc self-luminous : 
that the personality is as aware of these as it is aware of itself : 
that they are the attributes of the personality, without which 
the personality cannot think of itself. This is the basis of the 
Lakulisa Piiupata Ethics. 

The third subdivision of Vidya Abodhasvabhava, is Saiaskara . 
This is the effect, not of the deeds done, but of the objects known. 
It is related, not to the theory of Ethics, but to the theory of 
knowledge. This accounts for memory, a very important factor 
in the rise of determinate knowledge. For, the determinacy 
of knowledge consists in the relation of the object, known, with 
a word, remembered. 

Let us now consider the other sub-division of VidyS, which 
is illuminative (BhodhasvabhSva). This subdivision, as shown 
in the table, is further subdivided into Vivekavrtti or Viveka- 
pravrtti, and SadharaOavrtti or Avivekapravrtti’. It is to be 
noted here that there is a difference of opinion between the 
commentator on the Gaoa Karika and Madhava on this point. 
For, while the former calls the second sub-division of Vidya - 
BodhasvabhSvfi “SSminyavrtti”, the latter names it as “Avive- 
kapravrtti”. We have deaft with the Vivekavrtti, an affected 
state of the sentiency, in which the Ultimate Reality appears in 
the consciousness of a devotee in consequence of his listening to 
a lecture on the ultimate Reality, with devout attention. 

The second sub-division “Samanyavrtti” or Avivekapravrtti 
is the basis of the LakulUa PSsupata theory of Empirical know- 
ledge, as pointed out earlier. 

lakulISa paSupata THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

The LakulUa PaSupata accounts for perception in terms of 
“Citta”. It is a means of perception. But it is not one of the 
inner senses (Antah karana), as according to the VedSntin. It 
is the activity of the self-luminous and illuminating sentiency 
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( Vidya-Bodhasvabhavii-Samanyavrtti), which is an attribute of the 
j ndividual subject. This activity consists in the movement of the 
(tight, which proceeds from the illuminating aspect (Bhodhasva- 
bhtivtl) of the sentiency (Vidya). It illumines the object of know- 
ledge like the light of a lamp 1 . Consequently internal and exter- 
nal senses work and an affection of the sentiency by the object 
follows. This is called perception. It is of two kinds : deter- 
minate and indeterminate. When the memory, which is nothing 
but revived retidual trace (SamskSra), co-operates in presenting 
to consciousness the word, which stands for the object, known, as 
related to the affection, the perception is determinate. But when 
the memory does not co-operate, the perception is indeterminate. 
In the former case, we have determinate knowledge and in the 
latter, indeterminate. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The Lakulisa PaSupata admits three means of knowledge: 

(I) Perception (II) Inference (III) Verbal testimony. It holds that 
all other means, admitted by other systems, such as Arthapatii. 
Sambhava, Abhava, Aitihya and Pratibha, are included in them. 

PERCEPTION 

It is of two types: (I) Sensuous perception (Indriya Pratyaksa 

(II) Spiritual perception (Atma Pratyaksa). 

(I) The valid sensuous perception is due to the contact 
of a sense with its object. It depends upon the set of illuminating 
causes and the co-operation of merit and demerit, light, time, 
place and His will. 

(II) the spiritual perception is due to the contact of Citta 
and the inner sense (Antabkarapa). 

INFERENCE 

Inference is due to the contact of Citta and inner sense (Antab 
Karapa). Its main cause is the memory, aroused by merit, demerit, 
time, place and His will. It is of two types: (I) Relating to whai 
was perceived before in particular (Drsta) and (II) to what was 
perceived before in general (Samanyatodr§(a). The former is 
further subdivided into (I) Purvavat and (II) §esavat. 

This is very similar to the division of the inference by the 
Sankhya, who calls the main divisions VTta and Avlta. And 
the similarity with the Nyaya on this point is the same as bet- 

I. S. D. S., 167. and commentary. 
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ween the Sankhya and the Nyaya. For, the latter primarily divides 
inference into three. The instances, with the exception of that 
of dr$ta-Purvavat, are the same as those given by Vatsyayana. 
The * instance of Dr§ta-Purvavat is “This six-fingured man 
was seen before. lie is the same” 1 . 

Agama 

Agama, the verbal testimony, as a means of knowledge, is 
the scripture, which emanates from the Lord and comes to the 
follower of religion or philosophy through an unbroken line 
of teachers. 

(2) KALA 

Kala, the second dependent category of Effect, is insentient 
(Jada). It is very much like Pradhana in the Sankhya system, in so 
far as the twenty-three categories, subsumed under it, are comm- 
on to the Sankhya. It constitutes the psychophysical limitation 
or condition of the individual subject. But it depends upon the 
sentient 2 . It is under the control of the sentient very much as a 
chariot with horses is under that of a charioteer. Its subdivisions 
may be presented in the* form of a table as follows: — 

1 . P. Su., 6. — 7. 

2. G. K. to— 11. 
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(3) PASU. 

The sentient subject, Pasu, is the third dependent category 
of Effect (K3rya). It is subsumed under effect, because it is 
what it has been made by Lord. Eve y sentient being, ex- 
cepting Siddha and Hvara, is Pasu. Pasu is so called because it 
is in bondage, it is not free (Svatantra); because its power to cause 
is restrained (KaraqaSakti sannirodha) 1 . Its bondage is beginning- 
less r it has a limitation, constituted by Kala and the twenty-three 
categories, common to the Sankhya, which arc subsumed under 
it. Pa£u is also so called because it depends on what is objective. 

A limited being (Pa$u) does not cease to be limited even if 
the limitation of the insentient Kala disappears. For, se- 
paration of limited self from body takes place at the time 
of dissolution of the world. But the limited beings, who 
thus get separation from their bodies, are born again. (Here 
is the origin of the conception of Pralayak^la, as found in the 
monistic Kashmir £aivaism ). It is also called Pasu, be- 
cause though it is pervasive and essentially sentient, yet it id- 
entifies itself with body. (Here is the origin of the conception of 
Dehapram3t& as found in the monistic Kashmir gaivaism). It 
is also called Pa§u; because after it is separated from body in 
universal dissolution, it is not free to assume a body. For, that 
depends upon the maturity of merit and demeri f , time and space 
and the will of the Lord 2 . 

PaSu is that whose everything,— action, inaction, existence, 
httainhfiehts and failures, relation With a body and its cessation, 
and the eXperiehce of the objective world,— depends libon the 
Lord (Pat if. 

Accordihg to the Lakulfsa PSSupata, self or Atman is that 
\vhich knows the body, including internal and external senses; 
h is the Kletrajfia 3 . It is self-conscious (Cetana). It i9 
so called, because it is constantly active: it knows the objects 
by illuminating them with its own light. It is inferred 4 from 
the experience of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and conscious 
effort. This is iust what the Ny#ya says: — 

“Iccbft dv?}a prayatna sukha dufckha jfUnftni &tmano liogam" 

Pafiu is distinct from Pati. Both the Palu and the Pati are 
all-pervasive. But knowledge of the former is limited: 
the latter is omniscient. This distinction exists only when the 


l. p. Su., 5. 

S P, Su., ill. 
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2.’ P. Su., 5. 
4. P. Su., 1 1 2 
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P;§u is at the empirical level. But when he ascends the higher 
spiritual level 1 , he gets united with the powers of knowledge and 
action, becomes omniscient and capable of creating and desr 
troying things at his own will. 

IMPURITIES (MALA) OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

SUBJECT (PA§U). 

The Lakulisa Pasupata admits five impurities (Mala) : (1)' 
wrong knowledge (Mithyajnana) (2) Demerit (Adharma) (3) 1 
Attachment and its cause (Saktihetu) (4) Fall of mind (Cyuti) 
and (5) Subjective-individuality (Paiutva). This conception' 
of five impurities is slightly different from that, accepted by 
the Dualist Saiva, with which we have already dealt. 

(1) Wrong knowledge 2 (Mithyajnar.a) is the knowledge that is 
due to the defective means of knowledge, such as doubt and 
error etc. It is also all that is of the nature of filth to the mind 
(Kalusa), which makes the mind dirty, the base emotions, such 
as love of earthly objects, anger, avarice, pride and enmity etc. 

(2) Demerit (Adharma) is the accumulated effect of the sin- 
ful deeds on the individual subject. 

(3) The cause of attachment together with the attachment 
to the wordly objects (Saktihetu) is the tendency, because of 
which the individual subject identifies himself with body, vital 
air and intellect, and feels attached to their respective objects. 
It is due to the accumulated effect of the performance of the ri- 
tuals, prescribed by other systems than the LakulTsa PaSupata. 

(4) The fall (Cyuti) is that because of which the mind of the 
devotee gets away from the object of devotion and inclines to- 
wards the empirical objects, though it does not get into touch 
with them. 

(5) The subjective-individuality is that impurity, because of 
vhich the individual Subject (Paiu) is the opposite of the Lord 
(Pati). It has fourteen Characteristics. These characteristics 
distinguish PaSu, the soul in bondage, from a Siddha, the liberated 
soul. They are the opposite of those which belong to Siddha 3 . 
They may be stated as follows: — 

(1) Absence of omniscience and (2) omnipotence. These 
distinguish the Lakull£a P3£upata conception of the individual 
self from that of the SSrtkhya. For, the Sflnkhya holds that the 


t. P. Su„ — 51 

3. C. K. 23 


2. G. K., 22 
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self is free or liberated as soon as it gets freedom from the 
Prakrti and its twenty-three evolutes. This is called “Isolation” 
(Kaivalya) and is got through the dawn of knowledge of distinc- 
tion between the sentient principle, the Purusa, and the insen- 
tient, the Prakrti. But the Lakullsa Pasupata asserts that the 
attainment of Kaivalya does not mean liberation. For, the 
impurity, called Pasutva, which is characterised by the absence 
of omniscience and omnipotence is still there; that such souls 
as attain Kaivalya only, are reborn 1 ; and that there is no true 
freedom so long as there is no Union (Sayujya) with the Lord, 
which is characterised by passing of the powers of the Lord, 
such as omniscience and omnipotence, into Pasu. 

(3) Absence of the power of WilL (4) Relation with the 
limited means of Knowledge. (5) Absence of the capacity to 
know and to do all, even without any relation with the “means” 
and the “effects”. (6) Absence of the capacity to control all. 
(7) Absence of the capacity to enter into all. (8) Absence of the 
capacity to separate body from the principle of life. (9) Subjec- 
tion to fear; (10) to decay; (11) to old age; and (12) to trans- 
migratory existence. (13) Restricted motion. (14) Absence 
of the power to lord over 2 . 

The subdivisions of Pasu may be presented in a table as 
follows : — 

PASU 


Sanjana Niranjana 

f with the limitation of (Free from the limitation of 

body and senses) body and senses) 


Samhfta Kaivalyagata NistMyogayukta. 

(The individual self (The individual self (Pa$u as he is 

as it exists at the as it is when it gets when in Union 

time of dissolution) isolated from the with the Lord) 

Kala or Prakrti) 

EIGHT PENTADS (PAftCAKAS) OF THE LAKULlSA 

pASupata 

% 

The conception of the five impurities, discussed above, seems 
to have lead the Lakullia PfiSupata to think in terms of the 


J. G. K 23. 
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“Pentads” (Pancaka). There are eight “pentads”, including 
the one, constituted by the five impurities. The remaining 
seven are as follows : — 

(I) The five means to freedom from five impurities : — 

(1) Basa: It is the intellectual capacity to grasp and 
assimilate the real meaning of the lectures, delivered by the 
teacher (Basa) 1 . 

(2) Cary H 2 : It is the means of acquiring religious merit, 
Dharma, according to this system. It includes the mode of life 
and the mode of worship. It is presented in the PaSupata Sutra 
from the 2nd Sutra Chapter I to the 8th Sutra Chapter IV. 
Of course, there are other topics, dealt with in between. It 
may be pointed out here that Carya, the means of acquiring re- 
ligious merit, is often taken in a very much wider sense than the 
one, indicated above. The commentary on the Gaga Karika, 
for instance, subsumes under it the entire discipline, physical, 
mental and spiritual and, therefore, includes within Carya the 
principal means of union with the Lord, such as japa-dhyana 
(including within it Pratyahara, Dharaga and Samadhi). The 
Carya may be presented in the form of a table as follows: — 

1. G. K., 17. 

?. G. K., 17. 
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(3) Japa-Dhyana 

In the table, presented above, on the basis of the commentary 
on the Gaqa Karika, we find that ‘Japa-Dhyana* are closely 
connected with Carya. The only distinction between Carya 
and Japa-Dhyana, is that the former is physical discipline, while 
the latter are mental. 

Japa necessarly involves the withdrawal of the mind from the 
externa] objects (Pratyahara). It may be due to the voluntary 
effort of the internal senses (Antaljkarana purvakah). As such 
it is called lower (Apara) 1 . But when, because of the continuous 
effort at withdrawal of the mind from the external objects and 
its concentration on the object of meditation, the mind gets 
automatically withdrawn and is uninterruptedly related to the 
object of meditation i.e. when there is no gap in the mental 
activity in relation to the object of meditation, in so far as it does 
■ot get related to any external object, just as there is none in the 
circle of light, when a fire-brand is moved circularly with great 
velocity (Alatacakravat), the Pratyahara is higher (Para). The 
higher concentration destroys the accumulated effect of Karma 
and fixes the mind on the object of meditation like a nail on wood. 

Dhyana is the continuous flow of mental activity towards 
the object of concentration. It is of two kinds. (1) Japapur- 
vaka : this has been discussed just above. (2) Dharanapur- 
vaka : Dharana consists in the freedom of the mind of the indi- 
vidual subject, who is neither in the state of the universal anni- 
hilation nor in a fainting fit, from the objective reference. In 
DhSranS the object of contemplation does not figure objectively, 
as distinct from the subject and as external to it. In it the objed 
of concentration is not something that is outside the mind, to- 
wards which the mental activity is to be directed. It is simply 
an affection of mind, as one with it. 

(4) Sadarudrasmxti : The uninterrupted recollection of 
Rudra (Sadarudrasmrti) is the principal means to the fixity of 
mind on the object of meditation. It prevents the mind from 
running away from the object of concentration. 

(5) PrasOda (Grace) : It is the means to freedom from the 
impurity, technically called “Pasutva”, which has already been 
discussed earlier. 

(II) De$a : It is the second pentad. The places (De§a), 
where the person, striving for final emancipation, should live 
during the five stages, are also five : — 

(1) Temple (2) Place, where the devotees assemble 
(3) Cave (4) Cremation ground and (5) Rudra. 


1 G. K.,2o. 
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(III) Avastha : It is the third Pentad. The states (Avastha), 
in which an aspirant for ‘freedom’ is enjoined to live in the 
afor&aid places, are also five: — 

(1) Vyakta 1 is the state in which the aspirant is enjoined 
to have all the characteristic marks of a follower of 
the Pu&upata path to final emancipation. 

(2) Avyakta is the state in which the external marks are 
discarded. 

(3) Jaya is the state in which the aspirant has acquired 
control over his senses. (Indriyajaya). 

(4) Cheda is the state of complete detachment from the 
world. It is also called Dana 2 , because it means 
giving up all possessions (Sarvasvatyaga). 

(5) Nistha is complete cessation of all activities. 

(IV) Suddhi : It is the fourth pentad. The purification 
(suddhi) that is attained through the five means, stated above, 
is also of five kinds: — 

(1) Disappearance of ignorance; (2) of Adharma; (3) of 
attachment; (4) of getting of the mind away from 
the object of concentration; and (S) of the impurity, 
called Pasutva. 

(V) Bala : It is the fifth pentad. The powers of the indivi- 
dual subject, which enable him to use the means, stated above, 
are also five : — 

(1) Devotion to the teacher 3 , (2) Freedom of mind from 
the disturbing passions (Prasada), (3) Equanimity 
of mind in the midst of pains and sufferings of all 
types, (4) Religious merit, (5) True knowledge. 

(VI) Dik^akari : It is the sixth pentad. The means of 
spiritual initiation (DIk$akari) are also five: — 

(1) The 'Material' (Dravya) 4 is a technical term; which 
means (a) Vidya, the learning, which the disciple and 
the teacher possess, (b) Ku£a etc. and (c) the Brah- 
mana disciple, who is to be initiated. (2) Time (K21a), 
prescribed for initiation in the scripture. (3) Ceremony, 
as described in the Samskara KlrikS. (4) The image 
of the deity. (5) Teacher. 


1 

G. 

K., 8 

2 

S. D. S., 164. 

3 

G. 

K., 5. 

4 

G. K., 8. 
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(VII) Labha : It is the seventh pentad. The attainable 
(Labha) is that which is attained through initiation (DIksa). 
This is also of five types: — 

(1) The mastery over the Lakullsa PaSupata system(Jni,na) 1 . 
(2) The religious merit, accruing from the performance 
of the daily ritual (Tapas) 2 . (3) Capacity to concen- 
trate on the object of meditation, without break or 
interruption (Nityatva) 3 . (4) The fixity of mind on 
Rudra, because of the disappearance of distracting 
factors (Sthili). (5) The powers of the liberated 
(Siddhi), because of which a person is called “Siddha”. 

SIDDHA 

The PaSupata system is primarily concerned with pointing 
out the spiritual discipline which gradually leads to the union 
with the Lord. But in order to induce the pupils to undergo the 
discipline, the powers of a Siddha, the man who has attained 
the union, are stated. 

I 

A Siddha gets the powers of knowledge and action. The 
power of knowledge is really one but is called by different names, 
such as the power of seeing far distant object (DOradarsana), 
because of its relation with different kinds of objects 4 . The 
power of action consists in having the speed of mind in the 
productive activity, so that there is no gap between the thought 
of production and the production itself 5 , as there is in the case 
of Praj&pati etc., who are said to practise austerity after the 
rise of the thought of production, before they can actually produce. 
He produces all * forms’ at will. He has at his command the 
matter, which produces * forms’ (Earth etc.). His mind is perva- 
sive. Therefore, he can think in all sentient beings, who can 
think. He is one with, non-different from, MaheSvara, because 
he is all-pervasive. This is one of the implications of “Rudra- 
sayujya”. 

In all these cases there is a clear consciousness of the triad 
(Trika) ; the subject, the object and the means. This idea 
Ndgdrjiuta seems to be refuting in his M&dhyamika k&rikd. He is 
also capable of annihilating all that he produces 6 . He is not 
like ViSv&mitra, who can create but cannot destroy. The 
dissolution is brought out by his mere rising above the level of 
means ( Vikarapa). That is, the dissolution of the creation is 


1 G. K., 9. 

2 G. K., 15. 

3 G. K., 16. 


4 P. Su., 43. 

5 P. Su., 44. 

6 P. Su., 45. 
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nothing but the dissolution of the idea of creation, which coin- 
cides with his rising to the level of pure consciousness(Kaivalya). 

A Yogin is Siddha, when he gets the capacity to see the 
remotest etc. Such a person is not affected by Karma 1 , done in 
consequence of his relation with body, senses and their objects. 

(Ill) YOGA, THE THIRD PRIMARY CATEGORY OF 

the lakulISa pa Sup at a. 

The word “Yoga” in this system is used, not in the sense, 
in which Patanjali uses it in his Yoga Sutra, namely, “Checking 
the rise of mental affection” (YogaScittavr tti nirodhah) but in the 
sense of “Union with the Lord”. Thus,* according to Patanjali, 
Yoga is simply the means to Kaivalya, but it is the end, 
according to this system. It may, however, be noted that in 
some contexts it is used for the means also. 

The system aims at giving the discipline, which brings about 
union with the Lord, a union which is of a distinct type from others, 
as presented in other systems. This union takes place in succes- 
sive stages 2 . It is consequent on the withdrawal of senses from 
their objects. The practice of austerities is a means to it. It 
is the union of an individual subject, who strives for it, with the 
Lord and in the Lord. It consists in the realisation of the 
Mahe&vara as the very self of himself by the aspirant. It is the 
cessation of the idea of identity of the individual self with body. 
It presupposes the freedom of the mind from all tendencies such 
as attachment and enmity etc. The occupation of mind with 
the gaiva thought, because of close application to the study 
of scripture or because of concentration on §iva (Adhyayana 
dhyttnadilaksapah Kriyayogafi ) 3 is the first stage of union with 
the Lord. 

Yoga, the union with giva or Is vara, is not due to the acti- 
vity of the limited subject only, as in the case of the contact of 
a bird with a rock. But it is due to the activity of both, the limited 
self and the Igvara, as in the case of the two fighting rams. This 
means that howsoever hard an individual may try for the union, 
it cannot be achieved without His grace. 

The individual soul is admitted by the Lakuliga Pagupata, 
just like the Nyfiya and the Vaisesika, to be all-pervasive (Vibhu). 


1 P. Su., 121. 

3 P. Su., 41. 


2 P. Su., 41. 
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Therefore, in reality, the soul is always in union with the IS vara. 
Its separation consists in the inoperation of the powers of know* 
ledge and action, due to the beginningless bondage. The 
union presupposes freedom from the bondage, the limiting 
condition that separates the individual from the Lord. It can 
be achieved through the spiritual discipline, including SamSdhi 1 , 
as enjoined by the Pasupata §astra. 

The Lakulisa Pasupata system admits eight means to union 
with the Lord, which are known as the eight parts of yoga (As- 
t$ngayoga) i. e. (1) Daily observances (Niyama) (2) Abstention 
(Yama). (3) Posture (Asana). (4) Breath-control (Pranayama). 
(5) Withdrawal of mind from external things (Pratyahara).”(6) Con- 
centration with objective reference (Dhyana). (7) Concentration 
without objective reference (Dharana). (8) Involuntary concen- 
tration (Samadhi). 

The ideas, signified by these technical expressions, are 
different from those, for which these expressions stand in the Yoga 
system of Patafijali. We shall show this in the future work on 
this system. 

This system admits super-normal powers of a Yogin and 
asserts that within six months, in quick succession, arise the 
powers of distant vision etc. in a Yogin, who lives in a cave and 
has his min d firmly fixed on the Lord 2 . 

According to the Lakulisa Pasupata, Yoga is primarily of two 
types : (1) Kriyalak§ana, that which is characterised by physical 
activities. The Lakulisa Pasupata system recognises acting 
of four types, dance and vocal music, as the means to spiritual 
union with the Lord. It also admits that there are five stages of 
union, similar to the five stages of action in a drama. The 
first stage of Yoga is the beginning, in which the aspirant has to 
embrace asceticism, bathe in ashes 3 , sleep in ashes, bathe in 
ashes as man y times as he gets polluted, because of the contact or 
even the sight of polluting things ; put on the garland etc., which 
are offered to the deity in temple ; bear the characteristic external 
signs of a follower of the Lakulisa Pasupata sect ; wear only 
one piece of cloth or none; live in the vicinity of a §aiva temple; 
stick to the vow 4 of non-violence in thought, word and deed ; 
of celebacy, truth, detachment, abstention from theft, freedom 
from anger, devotion to teacher, piety of life, light food and 
assiduity in the observance of the rules of asceticism. Thus, 
when the aspirant gets freedom from all passions, he should 


1 P. Su., 6. 

3 P. Su., 8—13. 


2 P. Su., 116—18. 
4 P. Su., 16. 
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practise breath-control (Pranayama) and concentrate his mind 
on the meaning of the first of the five Mantras of the Taittiriya 
Xranyaka, “SadyojStam Prapadyimi” etc., sitting to the south 
of the deity in temple. At the end of contemplation, he should 
attempt to merge in, surrender to, or identify himself with the 
Lord through acting Siva, in respect of his loud laughter 
(Attahasa) or his Bull, in respect of bellow (Pundukara). 
He should also attempt to do the same by means of dance and 
vocal music 1 . 

When, as a result of the discipline in the first stage, as stated 
above, the true knowledge dawns in him and he is perfectly free 
from passions, he should enter into the second stage to test that 
he has no trace of passion left in him. In this stage, in public, 
he should act deep sleep (Krathana), trembling (Spandana), 
irregular and slow movement like that of one wfoose legs are 
paralysed (Mandana), acting a lover at the sight of young 
beautiful woman (Srhgarana) ; doing the condemnable things, 
like one who does hot distinguish the right act from the wrong 
(Apitatkarana) ; and speaking incoherently and iirelevently 
(Apitadbhasana). All these he has to do in order that he may 
become the object of condemnation and hatred, and satisfy 
himself that no passion arises in him in the face of insult and 
injuries 2 . 

Lakulisa, in his Pasupata SQtra, records a tradition, which 
says that Indra followed this Pasupata method of acquiring 
accumulated merit of the demons (Indro va agre asuresu Pasu- 
patamacarat)-'. This constitutes the second stage, at which the 
aspirant has to concentrate his mind on the second of the 
five mantras “Vamadevaya namab”. At this stage the aspirant 
attains to a higher spiritual level than the one, attained by the 
followers of the Sankhya and the Yoga. Here the mind of the 
aspirant gets the union with the Lord (Y oga), which is technical- 
ly called “proximity” (Samlpa) 4 . This seems to have given rise 
to the conception of SSmlpya Moksa. 

Thus, the union, which is characterised by action, i. e. 
attained through living the life as presented above, is the first 
type of union technically called Kriyalaksana Yoga. (2) Kri- 
yoparama Laksana, is the second type of ' union (Yoga), which 
needs no physical action of the above type. It needs nothing 
but pure mental concentration. The remaining three stages of 
Yoga come under this. 


1 

P. Su., 13. 

2 

G. K., 19. 

3 

P. Su., 101. 

4 

P. Su., 106. 
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The third stage begins with the retirement of the aspirant to 
a cave and the practice of concentration, with his mind comple- 
tely withdrawn from all that is empirical. Here the mind of the 
aspirant moves towards, reaches and touches the object of con- 
templation presented by the third Mantra “Aghorebhyah”. 
But soon after the touch, the mind gets away from the object, 
because of the weakness of concentration. ' Here the mind moves 
forward and backward, so much so that its touch with the object 
seems to be unbroken and uninterrupted, very much as a circle 
of light seems to appear when a fire-brand is moved with great 
velocity, in a circle, (Brahmanyeva alatacakravat avatisthate 
G. K. 20). This is attained through concentration (Dhyina), 
which is accompanied by withdrawal of the mind from all that is 
empirical and its voluntary movement towards the Lord. 

The fourth stage begins with the stay in the cremation ground. 
At this stage the mind gets fixed on the object of contemplation, 
the Lord, as presented by the fourth mantra “Tatpurusaya 
vidmahe” as a nail does on a piece of wood, (Stambhaniksipta 
ayafi kilavat niscalikaroti. G. K. 20). This is attained through 
“Dharana”, as discussed above. This kind of union with the 
Lord is technically called “Nisthayoga” or “Devanityata”. At 
this stage the ascetic eats anything that is put in his bowl, even 
meat 1 . 

The last stage is that of such a penetration into the Lord that 
the powers of the Lord pass into the individual. This is got 
through “Samadhi” on the Lord as presented in the fifth 
Mantra “l&nafi sarvavidyanam”. This is technically called 
“Sayujya” (Labhate Rudra Sayujyam P. Su., 139). The individual 
becomes Siva for ever (Sadasiva P. Su., 146). This idea seems to 
have been the basis of the Sadasiva category in the monistic 
Saivaism of Kashmir. 

(IV) VIDHI 

Vidhi is the fourth primary category of this system. It 
includes ascetic life, devotional rites and control of senses. 
Lakulisa very much emphasises the conquest of the senses for 
the spiritual insight and the union with the Lord or Mahesvara. 
He holds that mere intellectual knowledge of the distinction 
between the Prakrti and the Purusa is not sufficient for the attain- 
ment of Kaivalya and that the discipline, as prescribed in the 
Lakulisa Pasupata system, has to be undergone for its realisa- 
tion. We have already spoken on the various aspects of the 
discipline, under Carya. For the convenience of the reader 
it may be presented in the form of a table as follows: — 

f P. Su.. 119. ~~ 
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(V) DUflKHANTA (END OF ALL MISERIES) 

% 

Dufckhanta, the end of all miseries, is the fifth and the last 
primary category of this system. Lakulisa asserts that it is 
ultimately due to His grace and that it cannot be got through 
knowledge and detachment (Jnana-Vairagya) independently. 
It is of two types (1) Anatmaka and (2) Satmaka 1 . 

The Anitmaka consists in mere cessation of all miseries. 
This seems to represent the conception of Mok$a as presented 
by Gautama in -his Nyaya Sutra. This lends some' support to 
the view that Gautama was a Pafupata. For, his conception 
of Moksa as given in “Dubkhajanmapravrtti” (N. S. ch. I, S. 2) 
is just what is presented here as' Niratrriaka. The same may 
be said about the VaiSesika. 

The Satmaka consists not only in the freedom from all miser*' 
ics, but also in the attainment of the powers of knowledge and 
action, which characterise a Siddha, a clear picture of whom 
has already been given earlier. It is attained when the indi- 
vidual penetrates into the Lord so that the powers pass into him ; 
when he attains the Yoga, which is technically called Sayujya, 
as discussed above. 

YUKTA AND MUKTA 

The liberation, according to the Lakulisa Pasupata, is not 
only freedom from bondage but also union (Yoga). In fact, 
union is very much emphasised in this system to bring out its 
distinction from the Yoga, the SUnkhya, the Bauddha and the 
Vedanta, according to which the liberation consists in mere 
freedom from the limiting conditions ; in losing the individua- 
lity ; in the disappearance of the separate existence, similar to 
that of ether in a jar (GhafakaSa) when the jar is broken. It 
declares that the spiritual insight (Darsana) 2 of the Sankhya and 
the Yoga is defective, just as is the perception of the moon by 
the man with dim vision. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNITED (YUKTA) 

The Lakulisa P&supata admits the limited self-consciousness, 
selfhood, or personality to be simply a limited form of the 
* mind * (Vrtyakarasya)* Accompanied by the Manas, it flies 
to the objects and rests on them like a bird on a tree. When 
this limited form, the affected ‘Mind’ (Citta) that constitutes 


1. G. K., 9. 


2. P. Su., 115. 


3. P. Su. 111. 
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personality, disappears and the mind docs no longer run towards 
the object to rest there ; on the contrary, it rests on Maheivara, 
it is said to be Yukta or united. 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE UNION 

The limited self gets united with the Lord, when it gets free- 
dom from the limiting conditions ; when it is purified from the 
impurities (Dosa) ; when it is no longer drawn by the objective 
world; when it gives up the thought of the sensuous objects 1 ; 
when its activity is constantly and exclusively directed towards 
the Lord; when it rises above all that is grasped by the internal 
or external senses (Aja) ; and when it is free from all desires and 
aversions 2 and has the Citta irrcmovably fixed on the Lord 
(Maitra). These conditions arise as soon as the Citta gets fixed 
on the Lord, though it is still connected with body and senses. 

1. P. Su., 110. 2. P. Su„ 112. 
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Anatmaka Satmaka 

(End of all miseries) (Attainment of the 

powers of know- 
ledge and action) 



([VyVISISTADVAITA OR QUALIFIED MONISTIC 
/ SAIVAISM 


In the Eleventh century A. D. there was concentrated effort 
at bridging the gulf that separated Saivaism and Vaisgavaism 
from Brahmanism. Srlkaptha and RamSnuja are the two great 
intellectual luminaries, who* attempted this task, as presented in 
the two commentaries on the Vedinta Sutra, (1) Brahma- 
mlmamsa Bha?ya and (2) Sribhasya. 


In the course of his interpretation of the Pa£upatadhikarana, 
which, according to Sankara, refutes the PaSupata (Saiva) Phi- 
losophy, SrTkaptha asserts that there is no antagonism between 
the Veda and the Saivagama. Both are equally authoritative. 
Both have proceeded from the ultimate source of everything, 
the Brahman or the Para £ivau and therefore, it is reasonable to 
talk of the Veda also as “Sivagama”. The only difference 
between them is that the Veda is for the three higher castes only; 
but the Saiv agama is jor all, i rr es 

nition of the universaTbrotherEooJ~ofTnaff and norw*ecognitio 
of the barrier of caste in the field of religion is the distinct! 
mark of all schools of Saivaism. 



He points out that the characteristic rituals and religious 
practices of the Saiva, such as besmearing the body with ashes 
and bearing the mark of Tripundra, are stated in the Upanisads 
such as AtharvaSiras, Kalagni Rudra and BrhajjUvala. 

Accordingly in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra, he 
shows that the system, presented therein, is the qualified Monism, 
as presented, in common, by both the Upanisads and the Sai- 
vigamas. Through out his work, he quotes from* both the Saivaga- 
ma and the Veda on every point that needs a textual support. 
Often the quotations on a particular point are so many that mere 
numerical strength dazzles the reader and convinces him of the 
soundness of the thesis. He is a bold commentator. He has 
no hesitation in rejecting such doctrines as do not fit in with 
his view. For instance, the Pgsupata metaphysics as presented 
by Sankara in his commentary and criticised, though admitted 
to be based upon the authority of the Saivagama, is rejected 
as belonging to a section ( Si vagamaikadeia) 1 . 

VISI§TADVAITA AND bhedabheda 

The qualified monism, both Saivaite and Vaisnavaite, is based 
on the respective Agamas of each sect. It is a* direct outcome 
of the Dualism-cuw- Monism ( Bhedabheda vada ). Before the 

j Srikam. Bh., VolTTl, llT ' ” 
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rise of the Vaisljava Qualified Monism, two great authorities 
had spoken on Bhedabheda. One, Yadava PrakSsa, was the 
teacher of Ramanuja himself. And the other, Bhaskara, was 
a n on-sec tarion authority belonging to the 9th century A. D. 
Similarly the gaivagama literature, openly propounding Bheda- 
bheda, and the LakulTca Pasupata system, presenting the same, 
were already there before the rise of the Visis{advaita gaivaism 
of grikantha. 


THE INFLUENCES 

The Visis(advaita gaivaism, as presented by Grikantha, arose 
in the 11th century A. D. There is definite evidence in support 
of this view. For, he quotes from Utpalacarya’s Jsvara Pratya- 
bhijna Karika the oft quoted verse: — 

“CidStmaiva hi devontah”. J 

Srikantha differes from Abhinavagupta in his interpre- 
tation of* the above quoted verse and holds that “independently 
of the material cause” (Nirupadanam) does not mean without 
any material caused but only without any material cause 
that is external to the Lord. 

He is a follower of the Siddhanta School of gaivaism which, as 
pointed out earlier, accepts the authority of the 28 gaivagamas, 
out of which eighteen present Dualistic-cum-Monistic (Bheda- 
bheda) philosophy. He adopts the basic philosophical 
ideas of the Duaiistic Siddhanta gaivaism, as presented in an 
earlier section. Thus, he admits (1) that there are three primary 
categories ; Pati, Pasu and Pasa 1 2 : (2) that from another point 
of view there are thirty-six categories : this seems to be due to 
the influence of the Monistic gaivaism of Kashmir, as we know 
from the statement of his commentator, Appayya Dlksita 3 : 
(3) that there are three impurities ; Paiutva, KSrma and Maylya 4 : 
they are material like blackness in copper : (4) that Moksa 
(Liberation) is the attainment of similarity (Samya) with giva’ : 
s (5) that the individual subject possesses omniscience and omni- 
\ potence, but these powers are obscured by the impurities, so that 
\when he gets freedom from them his hidden powers become 
manifest and he becomes similar to the Lord : (6) that Para 
Siva transcends all categories and possesses the power (gakti) 
which is inherent in Him and constitutes His essential quality 
(Guna). 


1. Srikam. Bh., Vol. II, 29. 

2. Srikam. Bh., Vol. II, 111, 


3. Srikam. Bh., Vol. II, 109-10 

4. Srikam. Bh., Vol. 11, 142-3., 
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The Lakulisa Pasupata system flourished in the 2nd century 
A. D. And its tradition continued to live during the time when 
independent works on Duahstic Siddhiinta gaivaism and the 
commentaries on them were written down to the 12th century 
A. D. It is clear from the criticism of the Lakulisa Pasupata 
view that at liberation the powers of knowledge and action pass 
into the individual from the Lord (Sankranti) by Sadyojyoti in 
his Paramoksa NjrSsa Karika and Ramakantha II in his commen- 
tary on the above. A careful comparison’ of the conception of 
the Lord, His power (gakti) and the relation between the two, 
as presented in the Lakulisa Pasupata system, with the one as 
found in the commentary of §rikan{ha on the Vedanta Sutra, 
as interpreted by Appayya Dlk$ita, leaves very little doubt about 
the fact that grikantha has adopted the Dualistic-cum-Monistic 
view of the Lakuttsa Pasupata. 

BHEDABHEDA AND Vl§I$TADVAITA DISTINGUISHED 

§rikantha openly declares that he is opposed to the Bheda- 
bheda 1 . He admits that there are Vedic texts, which talk of the 
identity of the objective world and the Ultimate Reality, such 
as are referred to by “Tadananyatvamarambhanasabdadibhyah” 
and that there are also such texts as speak of the difference of 
the two ; for instance, those to which “Adhikantu bhedanirdesat” 
refers. But he asserts that this does not mean that both the 
assertions in regard to the relation of the Siva with world 
have equal validity and, therefore, Bhedabheda is the only sound 
philosophy. For, such a view is illogical, because it makes 
contrary assertions in regard to one and the same. 

According to him, the objective world does not exist indepen- 
dently of and separately from the Brahman, as one worldly 
object does from another, e.g. a jar from a piece of cloth. For, 
such a view is against the texts which speak of the identity of the 
two (Tadananyatva). Nor arc they so thoroughly identical 
that one is merely an illusion and the other is the basis from 
which it arises, just us are the illusory silver and the mother-of- 
pearl, from which the illusion of silver arises. For, such a view mili- 
tates against other texts which talk of the difference of the Brah- 
man or §iva from the objective world ; because of the differ- 
ence of the inherent qualities of the two. And Duality-cum- 
non-duality is illogical, as has already been stated. 

It has to be carefully noted that here grikantha is denouncing 
Bhedabheda of a particular type. The view* that be rejects 


1, Srikam. Bb., Vol. II, 31. 
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is the one, according to which Bhedabheda means that identity 
and difference are on the same level and that they co-exist 
and have the same importance, much as the two objects, which 
are related by a conjunctive particle. The rejected view is the 
one, according to which the compound word ‘‘Bhedabheda” 
is to be split up as "Bhedasca abhedasca”, as a co-ordinative 
compound (Dvandva samasa). It seems to be similar to the 
one, propounded by Nimbarka 1 . 

In contrast to the Bhedabheda, as presented above, he 
propounds Visistadvaita. He asserts that the relation between 
the objective world and the Brahman or Siva is similar to that 
which we find between a body and a soul; or between a quality 
and a substance, in which it inheres ; the one is subordinate 
to the other. They are identical much as are a jar and the 
clay, of which it is made ; or a substance and a quality ; because 
of the material causal relation or the relation of inherence. 
Identity means the non-existence of one without the other. For, 
jar does not exist without clay ; nor does lotus exist without a 
perceptible colour. 

He rejects extreme Monism, extreme Dualism, Dualism 
cum-Monism and also the view that holds it difficult to assert 
definitely either Monism or Dualism. He asserts that the two, — 
the true knowledge of one of which is not possible without that 
of the other; or one of which cannot exist without the other,— 
are related as substance and attribute. And such is the case with 
the Brahman and the empirical multiplicity. Therefore, the 
latter is related to the former as an attribute. For, according 
to him, the multiplicity has its being potentially in the power 
(Sakti) of the Brahman : the empirical multiplicity is nothing 
but a gross form of what exists in a subtle form in the power 
of the Brahman, much as does a tree in a seed. Hence because 
the power that gives rise to the multiplicity, cannot exist without 
Brahman and because the knowledge of Brahman is not pos- 
sible without the power, much as is not that of fire without heat ; 
therefore, the power is an attribute of the Brahman, and accor- 
dingly the empirical multiplicity also, which is potentially in 
His power and does not exist independently of Him even when 
it assumes gross form, is His attribute. Hence §rikafytha 
asserts that his theory of qualified Monism is in perfect accord 
with the scriptural texts, which speak of both identity and 
difference. The texts, which speak of the identity, refer to 
the fact that empirical multiplicity has no being independently 
of Him; and those which talk of the difference refer to the 

• 1. I. I. Ph, 430. 
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fundamental difference between the Lord on the one hand and the 
multiplicity of limited subjects and objects on the other. For, 
the Lord is free, but subjects and objects are not free (Asvatan- 
tra) : and the latter two are different from each other also : one 
is the experiencer but the other is only the object of experience 1 . 

It may, however, be pointed out here that the word “Bheda- 
bheda" as it occurs in the £aivagamas, implies all that is inten- 
ded to be signified by the word “Visis|advaita”. But to get this 
implication, the compound word has to be split up, not as a co- 
ordinative compound (Dvandva samasa). but as a determinative 
compound <Tatpuru$a samasa ) as “BhedavisiStah abhedah”. 
In fact . if we cast a glance at the analogies, by means of which 
grTkantha attempts to bring out the exact nature of relation 
between the Brahman or £iva and the empirical multiplicity, 
and compare them with those which are found in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the Pasupata Sutra and the commentaries on them 
from the Bhedabheda point of view, we 6nd them to be almost 
the same. The reader can satisfy himself on this point by re- 
ferring to the preceding section on the Lakullsa Pasupata system. 

BRAHMAN OR SIVA 

The Ultimate Reality, the Brahman or &iva, is free from tem- 
poral, spatial and formal limitations and, therefore, is incom- 
parably “Great'’. He possesses the highest power (Para me 
£akti) which is responsible for the rise of the entire empirical 
multiplicity, including both the sentient and the insentient. 
The objective world is nothing but the gross form of what lies 
in a subtle state in His power. The multiplicity is real and not 
a mere illusion : it is related to Him as a quality is to a substance, 
through His power. The multiplicity is within Him ; He is, 
therefore, not limited by anything that is external to Him and 
yet is real as He is. He is different from the multiplicity and 
the constituents of the multiplicity have differences from one 
another ; but all this is within the $iva himself. He has differ- 
ence within Himself : : but He is not different from anything that 
is different from Him apd yet has reality similar to His, just as 
a jar is from a piece of cloth. Nor is He different from any- 
thing that differs from Him as one cow does from another. 
For. there is nothing that is different from Him in either of the 
two ways. He is called “Brahman” because He is what the word 
signifies. He is Brahman, because He is Great, as stated just 

I. Snkam. Bh., Yol. II, 32-4. 2. Srikam. Bh., Vol. 1,68-70. 
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above (Brhattvat). He is also Brahman, because He is respon- 
sible for the grossification of what lies in Him in subtle state, 
at the time of creation ; and also because the Greatness, which 
the individual self attains at liberation, is due to Him (Bramh- 
apatvat) 

It is only to indicate that all that is necessary 
to use the word Brahman for £iva, is in §iva, that so great a 
personality as Puspadanta, the King of Gandharvas, in his 
Mahimna Stoira refers to Him in eight words, which stand for 
His essential attributes ; (l) Bhava, (2) sarva, (3) §iva, (4) Pasu- 
pati, (5) Paramesvara, (6) Mahadeva, (7)Rudra, (8) §ambhu. He is 
called : (1) “Bhava” because He is the origin of the universe : 
this idea is found in Taittiriya Aranyaka “Bhavodbhavaya” 
(2) §ankara, because He always does good ; the creation and 
dissolution are only for the good of the souls in bondage : (3) 
Siva, because He has all the good attributes : (41 £arva, because 
He annihilates the universe at the time of dissolution : (5) Pasu- 
pati, because He controls the souls in bondage much as a hunter 
does the dogs, whom he holds by chains: (6) Paramesvara, because 
He lords over the universe ; (7) Mahadeva, because He rests 
in His own transcendental Bliss : (8) Rudra, because He frees 
the bound from the chain of the transmigratory existence. Thus, 
these attributes define the ultimate Reality both subjectively 
and objectively. Subjectively He is good and Blissful ; and 
objectively He is the cause of creation, maintenance, annihila- 
tion, obscuration and grace (Pancakrtya) and is all— pervasive. 
He is the object of contemplation etc.,’ as presented unanimously 
by all the saaed texts, including both, the Vedic and the Agamic I. 2 . 

Though the determinate knowledge of the Brahman or £iva, 
such as can completely grasp Him exactly like an object on the 
palm, is not possible : yet He admits of definition. Though 
He cannot be defined exhaustively as “this and of such and such 
definite nature” ; yet definition of Him in terms of differentia- 
tion from known things is possible. In fact, no definition 
exhaustively presents all the attributes of the object defined. 
It simply presents the main attributes so as to enable us to know 
the object under definition as distinct from other known things. 
Thus, through the grasp of His attributes as presented by the 
scripture, He is known as distinct from other objects of know- 
ledge 2 . 

The unity of Brahman or Siva is the unity similar to that of 
the aesthetic experience. Just as the aesthetic experien:e is 
a unitary experience, because of the harmonious unification 

I. Srikam Bh., Vol. I. 69. 2. Srikam. Bh., Vol. I, 70. 

3. Srikam. Bh., Vol. I, 96. 
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of all the contents ; so Siva is a unity because all that is within 
Him forms a unity similar to that which is formed by the various 
ingredients of “Panaka Rasa” 1 . He is, therefore, not pure unity, 
but unity in multiplicity. He is not without attribute (Nirvisesa) 2 . 
For, the power to produce gross multiplicity is as natural to him 
as heat is to lire. He is the material as well as the efficient cause 
because of the possession of the Power, in which the entire 
multiplicity has its being in a subtle form; and because He directs 
this power in the production of the gross multiplicity. 

The objective world with all its multiplicity is not different 
from giva; exactly as foam, waves and bubbles etc. are not 
different from the ocean. This, however, does not mean that giva 
changes or evolves. For, the evolution is not in giva but in the 
power (gakti) 3 that is stirred to action by His will. But how can 
giva be maintained to be changeless when His power, which is 
identical with and non-different from Him, is admitted to evolve ? 
In reply to this question, the Visistadvaita gaivaism asserts 
that identity and non-difference can be talked of only when there 
is the duality of that which is identified and that with which it is 
identified: and similarly non-difference can be only when there 
is that which differs and that from which it differs. Therefore, 
ii this context, non-difference does not mean absolute unity ; 
nor does difference mean absolute diversity. But non-difference 
means the inseparable existence, similar to that of a jar and its 
perceptible colour: and similarly difference means separate 
existence as an object of a separate cognitive activity. Thus, the 
power of giva is different from Him; though it is identical also 
with Him at the same time. Hence the change in the power does 
not mean that giva changes. The power is related to giva 
exactly as are the rays to the Moon 4 . 

Even in the state of universal annihilation, in which Sun and 
Moon, time and space as limiting conditions, and name and form 
completely disappear; the individual selves and the material cause 
(Pa$u and P36a) do not cease to exist as such. They simply get 
beyond name and form, and as such have their being in the power 
of the Lord 5 . At the time of creation, therefore. He has not to 
depend upon anything that is external to Him, as clay is to potter. 
He is, therefore, both the material and the efficient cause of the 
universe. He paints the picture of the universe on the wall 
of His power of will 6 . 

1. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 1, 115. 4. Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, (Comm) 300. 

2. Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, 124-5. 5. Srikam. Bh Vol. I, 340. 

3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, 300. 6. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 1. 345 
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He is merciful. His creative activity is prompted by mercy 
that He has for the souls in bondage. The diversity that we 
find in the objective world is not due to His caprice merely. 
He is guided in the production of the diversity by the purpose 
of giving diverse opportunities to the souls in bondage 
to enable them to experience the fruits of their accumulated 
effects of pious and sinful deeds and thus to get freedom from 
the bondage of Karma. He, therefore, cannot be said to be cruel 
because of the creation of deformed, ugly and painful, because 
in so doing He is prompted by the Karmas of the individuals 1 . 

THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECT OR PA§U 

Pasu is the second of the three primary categories. 
He is essentially sentient but has three beginningless impurities. 
(1) Pasutva (2) Karma and (3) Maya. On account of the first he 
identifies himself with body, vital air and intellect etc., and, there- 
fore, is subjected to varying experiences, befitting his action, 
in different bodies, which he gets and has to leave, according 
to his Karma 2 . He is capable of bearing boundless hardship and 
suffering. He is not free (Asvatantra). He is eternal and 
not a product of £iva. All the texts, which talk of his 
origin from §iva or present him to be related to <§iva 3 as sparks 
to fire, refer only to the rise of name and form as related 
to him. 

He is a knower (JnSta) in himself i.e. independently of any 
external condition. The quality “to know” is inherent in 
him 4 . In fact, his powers of knowledge and action are unlimited, 
but appear to be limited because of the beginningless impurities 
and, therefore, when the impurities are removed, his inherent 
powers of knowledge and action become manifest and he attains 
similarity with §iva (givasamya). But in the state of bondage 
he is an experiencer of pleasure and pain, because of relation 
with empirical “Manas” (Prakrtamanah sambandhat). 

He is atomic and not pervasive, because he exits from and 
enters into the body and even goes to the higher worlds. 
Though atomic, he pervades the whole body with his quality 
“to know” and, therefore, experiences all affections, where- 
soever they may be in the whole body, much as the light of a 
lamp spreads over, “pervades” an object and illumines it 
The quality of knowing is different from him, much as smell 

f. Srikam. Bh Vol. H, 46-7. 3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 140. 

2. Srikam- Bh. Vol. I, 89-90. - 4 . Srikam. Bh. Vol.U, 142. 
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is different from earth 1 . Therefore, when a text talks of the 
individual self as knowledge (Jnana), it means to point it out 
as the chief quality of him. 

He is also doer (Kart5) 2 . For, only such an admission can 
justify the existence of the injunctive and prohibitive texts. His 
being a doer is also implied by such texts as talk of his adopting 
the means. In fact, the conception of the internal senses as 
means of knowledge implies the existence of a doer, who makes 
use of them, and denies that Prakrti (Buddhi) is the doer. 

The relation between Pati or §iva and the individual subjects 
is conceived on the analogy of relation between a king and his 
dependents. The individual souls act according to the 
maturity of the effect of the deeds, done in the past, (Karmapari- 
pakavaSena) 3 , but not without the consent cf the Lord. He (the 
Lord) is the prompter of the individuals to action in accordance 
with the Karma of each. This, however, does not mean that 
the textual injunctions and prohibitions do not relate to the 
individual. For, just as a child, lifting a heavy piece of wood 
with the help of powerful persons, can be commanded to 
act or not to act in a certain way, so also can be the individual, 
though he is not independent in his action. 

The individual subject is not identical with the universal 
Self, as the Vedantin holds that the Universal Self appears 
as individual because of the limitations, exactly as the universal 
ether (Aka£a) appears as limited because of the limitation of an 
object such as a jar, wherein it is. Both the sentients and the 
insentients, in their totality constitute as if it were the body 
of £iva. Therefore, they are His parts (Am$a). And the texts, 
such as “that thou art” (Tattvamasi) 4 5 , do not mean absolute 
identity, but identity in difference. They talk of identity be- 
cause of the relation of the pervading and the pervaded between 
them; exactly as we talk of a piece of wood, that is pervaded by 
fire, as fire. The individual, atomic in himself, is connected 
with a subtle body in transmigrating from one gross body to 
another 9 . 


IMPURITIES OR MALAS 

The §aiva ViSistadvaita generally follows the philosophical 
technique of the §aiva Dualism. Accordingly it admits three 
impurities: (1) Mala (Pajutva) (2) Karma and (3) Maya 6 . That 

4. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 158-9. 

5. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 196-7. 

6. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 142. 


1. Srikam. Bh. Vol. n, 146-7 
2'. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 152-3. 
3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 156-7. 
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he admits the first, which is variously called Mala, Aoavamala 
or Pasutvamala, and the characteristic function of which is to 
conceal the powers of knowledge and action, which inherently 
belong to the individual subject, is abundantly clear from 
§rikaj}tha’s own statement : 

“Malatirohita svajnana karanataya” 

(Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, 340). Similarly the other two impurities 
are directly admitted in “Anadi karmanigadena baddhah tatphala 
bhoganukula mayamaya” etc. (Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, 351). And 
if we follow his commentator. Appayya DIk$ita, we come to 
the conclusion that grlkantha’s conception of Mala is the 
same as that of the §aiva Dualism. It is substantial in 
its nature : it is similar to blackness in copper and it is 
removed bv His Grace. Not only this. He admits the fourth 
impurity (Mala) also, which is technically called “Tirodhana”!. 
But he does not count it amongst the primary impurities, because, 
as Appayya Dlksita points out, it is really the power of the Lord 
and is spoken of as Pas i in the secondary sense, because of its 
being responsible for the individuality of the individual-. 

LIBERATION OR MOKSA 

The Visistadvaita gaivaism recognises the importance of 
forty rituals, ceremonies and sacrifices, recognised by the 
Brahmanism, in the attainment of liberation, in so far as they free 
the individual from sins and so make him fit for following the 
path to liberation But it asserts that ultimately it is due to 
His Grace; and that study of the texts and attendance at 
the lectures on the essential nature of §iva, the rational convict- 
ion that He is as the texts present, and the inner visualisation of 
Him through complete self-surrender to Him, win His Grace. 
He is the just Lord and graces the deserving only. The Grace 
removes the impurity, called simply “Mala” or Pasutvamala 
or Ah&vamala, and therefore, the inherent qualities of unsur- 
passed knowledge and bliss, which are similar to those of Him, 
become manifest**. 

The textual problem that arises in this context is : “If the 
object, to which self-surrender is to be made, is £iva only, how 
can Indra talk of himself as an object, through self-surrender to 
which the liberation can be attained ?” And the reply is that 
Indra talks of himself as such an object, not as Indra, but as giva, 
with whom he is one, with whom he has attained identity, exactly 

1. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 145. | 3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 1, 40. 

2. Srikam. Bh. Vol. I, (Comm) 567-8. | 4. Srikam. Bh . Vol. 1, 91-2. 
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as the various constituents of an aesthetic object do with the 
basic mental state which art primarily presents 1 . 

INFLUENCE OF AESTHETICS 

It is important to keep the implication of the analogy of aes- 
thetic object, or to be more specific, Rasa as it figures in the 
consciousness of an aesthete, to get at the implication of **Sa- 
myamoksa”, the similarity with the Ultimate, §iva, which is 
realised at the liberation. This system arose at the time when the 
problem of aesthetics was being discussed in all its aspects. The 
two aspects, the influence of which is reflected on this system 
arc : (I) the theory of suggestible meaning and (2) the view on 
the relation of the constituents of the aesthetic object as it figures 
in the consciousness of a deindividualised or uni versalised^ aesth- 
ete. According to the competent authorities, like Ananda 
Vardhana and Abhinavagupta, the suggestible meaning is not 
objective but subjective : it is due, not to the objective cogni- 
tion, but to the subjective realisation: it is due to the latent 
becoming patent ; it is due to becoming manifest of what lies 
hidden within. Both the Dualistic and Qualified Monistic schools 
of gaivaism, accepted this view, and accordingly maintained that, 
at liberation, the powers of unlimited knowledge and action, 
which are inherent in the individual subject, but lie hidden by 
the impurities, become manifest (Abhivyakta) when the last 
impurity (Pasutvamala) is removed by His Grace. 

This is one important point on which both, the Dualistic 
and the Qualified Monistic, schools of §aivaism differ from 
the Lakullsa Pa Su pat a, according to which the perfect powers 
of knowledge and action pass on to the individual from the 
Universal (Sankranti). 

Similarly in regard to the objective aspect of the aesthetic 
experience, it was asserted that it consists’, not in the Sthayin 
or basic emotion as such, as isolated from the situation, mimetic 
changes and transient emotion (Vibhava, Anubhava and Vya- 
bhicaribhava) ; but in the harmonious unification of all ihe'e 
so that there arises an objective unity, which is very different 
from that which can arise from a mere juxtaposition of them, 
unity which is responsible for a very different experience from 
that which each one separately or all of them taken together, but 
not harmoniously unified, can give rise to. It was also asserted 
that this unity is not pure and absolute unity, in which the consti- 
tuents completely lose themselves ; and that they have their 
being with such a similarity with the basic or central fact that it 

I. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 1, 287-8. 
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needs a separate and concentrated mental activity to become 
aware of them as such. The objective aspect of aesthetic ex- 
perience was thus recognised to be identity in difference or unity 
in multiplicity. Under the influence of such an idea, the quali- 
fied gaiva Monism admits the identity of the deindividualised 
individual with the Universal in respect of the qualities of know- 
ledge and action ; but at the same time it admits difference in 
the substance. Hence it talks of the Liberation as attainment 
or manifestation of similarity with giva (givasamya). The 
freedom from impurity, called Pasutva mala, is the most neces- 
sary condition of such Liberation. (Niranjanah paramaro samyam 
upaiti” (Srikam. Bh. Vol. T, 409). 

The Visistadvaita gaivaism asserts that even at liberation 
the deindividualised individual has a separate existence from 
Brahman or giva ; that the liberated does not have the consci- 
ousness of the empirical multiplicity and that he sees nothing 
but Brahman, with whom the entire multiplicity is unified 1 . 

THE NATURE OF IDENTIFICATION AT LIBERATION 

The Visistadvaita gaivaism admits that Parama giva is be- 
yond everything and is different from Pasu even when he is 
liberated 2 . The question, therefore, arises : “How can the 
identity of the individual and the Universal, implied by such 
texts as “That thou art” (Tattvamasi), is to be explained ?” And 
the reply is that the identity, referred to in the text, implies such 
identity as is found in the identification of the aesthete with 
the focus of the situation, the hero, at the emotive level. Just 
as the aesthete, identifying himself with the hero, does not com- 
pletely lose himself in the object with which he identifies himself ; 
because in that case subsequent remembrance of the aesthetic 
experience would be impossible ; so the individual, contempla- 
ting on giva, gets identified with Him, without losing his own 
entity. Just as at the emotive level of the aesthetic experience, there 
is identity with the focus of the situation in respect of emotion ; 
because the latent emotion becomes patent : so at the mystic 
level there is the identity of the contemplator and the object of 
contemplation in respect of the attributes, the powers of know- 
ledge and action and the Bliss : because the powers, which are 
inherent in the individual but are hidden by the impurity, called 
PaSutva, become manifest 3 in consequence of its removal. Just 
as the deindividualisation of the individual is the necessary 

1. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 1, 416-7. 3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II. 4S I-.' 
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condition of the aesthetic experience ; so is the freedom from 
impurities for the mystic. 

Accordingly, grikantha asserts that in such texts as “One 
who knows Brahman * becomes Brahman” (Brahmaveda Bra- 
hmaiva bhavati) mean that one who knows Brahman becomes 
like Brahman ; and that the word “eva” therein is used in the 
sense of “iva” 1 . The text, therefore, he holds, does not mean 
the loss of the individual in the Universal, similar to the loss of 
the ether, confined within a jar, in the universal ether, when the 
jar gets broken. He maintains* that similarity always implies 
difference : and the sacred texts taken together mean that the 
liberated becomes similar to and not completely one with 
Brahman or giva. For, this is the implication of the admission 
that the liberated is Brahman in every way, excepting the one, 
namely, that he cannot create or destroy the universe (Ja- 
gadvyaparavaijam) 2 . Similarity of the liberated with the Brahman 
consists in having the same experience as that of the Brahman, 
but not doing what Brahman does (Bhogamalrasamyalihgacca) 3 . 

The talk of identity of the individual with the Universal and 
consequent use of the word Brahman or giva in reference to the 
individual is figurative only, just as the use of the word “Lion” 
for a man. The word “Sayujya”, according to the Visistadvaitin 
does not mean “penetrative union” but similarity "(Samya) 4 
only. He maintains that the atomicity of the individual re- 
mains in tact, but the light that spreads from the atomic indi- 
vidual, spreads and covers all so that he becomes omniscient, 
because of the disappearance of the impurity (PaSutva) ; exact- 
ly as the light of a lamp spreads and illumines all that is round 
about it, when the cover, which prevented the spread of the 
light, is removed 5 . The universal annihilation does not affect 
the liberated. The liberated is endless. He belongs to the 
first of the thirty-six categories, “Siva”. He is siva, because 
he is different from both Pasu and Pas:a (Pasupa.^a Vilaksaoa- 
tvam hi Sivatvam. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II, 504). 


1. Srikam. Bh. Vol. 11,484. 
? Srikam. Bh. Vol. 11,484. 


3. Srikam. Bh. Vol. II. 496. 

4. Srikam. Bh. Vol II. (Comm 'Cl 

5. Srikam Bh. Vol '! 49? 


(yvr HE VISE5ADVAITA OF § RIP ATI 


The Visesadvaita system is referred to by various names, 
Pure Dvaitadvaita, Selvaradvaita, §ivadvaita, Sarvasrutisara- 
mata and Bhedabheda, as we have stated earlier. They refer 
to the central philosophical doctrine from different points of 
view. It is called Dvaitadvaita ; because it holds that devotion 
(Bhakti) is the principal means to union (Sayujya) with the Ul- 
timate Reality. §iva. Devotion presupposes the reality and se- 
parate being of both, the subject and the object ; the devotee and 
the object of devotion, the worshipper and the object of wor- 
ship ; the self that surrenders itself and the one to whom it sur- 
renders ; the contemplator and the contemplated. But the end, 
that is realised through it, is not the one, in which the subject 
and the object have separate existence ; but the one in which 
the former becomes one with the latter, exactly as does a river 
that falls into the ocean becomes one with it. Hence it is called 
Dvaitadvaita. 

It is called “Sesvaradvaita” ; because the first category, 
according to this system, is “Pati” or “Lord” ; and the concep- 
tion of the ultimate category is not that it is contenlless, empty 
being, such as does not admit of any definition ; but that it is 
all-powerful ; that the entire multiplicity of the universe, both 
the subjective and the objective, has its being within His power, 
exactly as the multiplicity, that constitutes a tree, is within the 
seed, from which it springs ; that He is the Lord or Pati, because 
He has the power, though it is non-different from Him, as the 
warmth is from fire. 

It is called Visesadvaita or Savisesadvaita ; because it is op- 
posed to the Nirvise?advaita of gankara : it is Saguna-Brahma- 
vada and is opposed to Nirguna-Brahmavada; to the theory 
that the empirical world is a mere illusion; to the distinction 
between the practical reality (Vyavaharika Satya) and the true 
reality (ParamSrtha Satya) ; and to the view that the liberation 
is negative in its nature. 

Sripati Paijditaradhya points out the significance of the word 
“Visesadvaita” as follows 1 ; — 

The word “Vile$a”, which is prefixed to “Advaita”, 
denies that this school presents a kind of Monism: 
it denies that pure dualism or pure monism can 
be maintained from every point of view and at 


I. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 136. 
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all levels : it asserts that pure dualism and pure 
monism are against the fact of experience : it directs 
the attention to the fact that though the individual 
subject (Jlva) and the Universal (siva) are identical, 
inasmuch as both are essentially sentiency (Cit), 
yet they are different in so far as the one is atomic 
and the other is all-pervasive, the one has limited 
powers of knowledge and action, but the other is 
omniscient and omnipotent : though logically they 
are one as genus, yet they belong to different species: 
the identity and difference between them are of 
the same nature as we find between the insentient 
empirical objects, which are identical in respect of 
their insentiency, but are different in their causal 
efficiency. He splits up the compound‘ k Vise§advaita”as 
“Visca se^asca tayoh advaitam” and interprets it as 
the identity of ‘ fc Vi’\ the individual subject, and 
“Sesa”, the Universal. The word “Vi$e$advaita” 
stands for the distinctive feature of this school, 
which admits that the beginningless and, therefore, 
natural difference of the individual from the Uni- 
versal disappears, because of the force of constant 
contemplation : that the Jlva becomes Brahman, 
exactly as a fly becomes a bee, (Bhramarakl{avat). 

It is called §ivadvaita ; because it holds that the Ultimate 
Reality is §iva, the All-inclusive Universal Being, in whom 
the entire multiplicity of the objective world has its being poten- 
tially and springs up from Him effectually at His Will : and be- 
cause the latent multiplicity, even when it becomes patent, or 
the subtle, even when it grossifies, is not outside Him. 

It is called Sarvasrutis^ramata ; because it asserts that it 
presents the basic, the central, the essential point of view of all the 
sacred texts : because it maintains that the consistent and har- 
monious interpretation of all the apparently conflicting statements, 
found in the $rutis, is possible in the light of Dualistic-cum- 
monistic view. It is called Dualism-cum-monism, (Dvaitad- 
vaita); because it holds that Dualism and Monism, though 
opposed and antagonistic to each other, if they be asserted at the 
same level and from the same point of view; yet they are thorough- 
ly reconcilable, if they be maintained to belong to different levels 
and be asserted from different points of view. It points out that 
everything is unity from one point of view bu,t multiplicity from 
another : the individual is different from Siva at the empiri- 
t.al level, but is one with Him, when he merges into Him at 
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liberation, exactly as a river is different from the ocean, when 
it is flowing on the plain , but becomes one with it when it falls 
into the ocean. Monism refers to the causal state, and Dualism 
refers to the state of effect. The seed is one, but leaves, branches, 
flowers and fruits, which spring from it, are many. Hence it 
asserts that Dualism-cum-monism is the only sound philosophy. 

It is called $akti Visistadvaita, because the Vira §aiva ‘dec- 
lines to accept the statement that in self-consciousness the dis- 
tinction of matter and form is abolished. For, even in self-con- 
sciousness he distinguishes a material and a formal side, a poten- 
tial and an actual moment. The potential and material moment 
of the Absolute he terms §iva ; the actual and formal moment 
of the Absolute he terms §akti. He does not visualize an incura- 
ble antinomy between §iva and gakti, between being and knowing, 
rather he effects a synthesis by saying that §akti is the very 
soul of §iva, that knowing is inherent in being. He envisages 
an integral association between £iva and §akti.’’ 

The Kriya Sara by Nila Kantha presents the §akli Visista- 
dvaita 2 , accepted by the followers of Vira gaivaism. It inter- 
prets in verses the Brahma Sutra of Badarayana in the light 
of the j§akti Visistadvaita. In doing so it follows the commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra by Nila Kantha §ivacarya\ alias grlkantha 4 , 
on the basis of which we have presented the Visistadvaita §aiv- 
aism in the preceding section. 

VIRA SAIVAISM 

The word “Vira gaiva” seems to have a historical significance. 
It refers to the heroic attitude of the followers of §aivaism, as 
has already been stated. The word “Vira” as a part of 
the name of the Lihgayat sect “Vira §aiva” is interpreted 
in other ways also. The Siddhanta sikhamani, which contains 
a dialogue between Renuka and Agastya, the two well recog- 
nised authorities on Vira saivaism, states the meaning of 
Vira as folloWB: — 

(1) “Vi” means the knowledge (Vidya) that the individual 
subject (Jiva) and £iva are identical. Those followers of §aivaism, 
who find satisfaction in such a knowledge, are “Vira §aivas.” 5 

(2) “The knowledge that one gets from the study of the Ve- 
danta, is referred to by the word “Vi”. “Vira” is one who finds 
peace of mind in it.” 


•1. H. Ph. E. W., 398. 
3. K. S., 39. 

5. S. Si., 30. 


2. K. S., 15. 
•4 S. Sri., 18. 
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The Kriyasara gives an additional meaning to the word 
“Vfra” as follows: — 

(3) “Vi” means “doubt” (Vikalpa). “Ra” means “without". 
“VIra gaiva” accordingly means “the gaiva faith and philosophy 
which is free from all doubts” 1 . 

VIRA SAIVAISM AND SANKARA VEDANTA 

gripati Panditaradhya has attempted to distinguish his 
Visefadvaita from various other types of monism, such as guddha- 
dvaita, Buddhadvaita, guskadvaita and gunyadvaita. Mainly, 
however, he attempts to draw the attention of the reader to 
the points of difference between his system and that of the Vedanta, 
as presented by gankara. He criticises the distinctive features 
of the gankara Vedanta such as Adhyasa or superimposition, 
illusory nature of the objective world (Maya); and Vyavahari- 
ka satya or the theory that the objective world is only practically 
real. In fact, according to him, the second section of the chapter 
HI of the Vedanta Sutra aims at refuting the view that the 
Ultimate Reality is absolutely beyond the empirical multiplicity; 
that it is without any quality or attribute; that it is absolute 
unity without any touch of multiplicity and, therefore, all the 
experiences which we have in the states of wakefulness, dream, 
deep-sleep and fainting fit, are illusory 2 . 

CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF 
SUPERIMPOSITION (ADHYASA) 

The gankara Vedanta admits that the Brahman is without 
any attribute or quality and that the entire phenomenal world, 
including both the sentient and the insentient, is nothing more 
than illusion (MayS), which is due to superimposition (Adhyasa) 
which also in itself is due to beginningless ignorance (Anadi 
Avidya). Brahman alone is real. All else is a mere appearance. 
Brahman appears as the world because of the Avidya, which 
superimposes the world on it, exactly as a rope appears 
as a snake, because of the superimposition of the latter on the 
former, on account of the defect in the sense of sight, 
through which it is seen. The world, therefore, is an illusion, 
much as snake is, as stated above: because both of them are due 
to superimposition of the attributes of one thing on another. 

In criticising the above view gripati Panditaradhya points out 
that superimposition presupposes the residual traces of the kno- 
wledge of what is superimposed. But, according to the g&nkara 
Vedanta there is nothing truly existing apart from the Brahman. 

t > 


I. K. S., 3. 
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It also presupposes a spatial difference: the two, (I) that which 
is superimposed; and (II) that on which it is superimposed, must 
be at different points of space: the snake must exist truly 
at a particular point of space, different from that of rope, to 
make the superimposition possible. But there is no spatial 
point at which the Brahman is not. To say that the former super- 
impositions are the causes of the later ones, is to commit 
the fallacy of argumentum- ad-infinitum (Anavastha). Moreover, 
such a statement is against the sacred texts, which talk of the 
causal relation between the Brahman and the world. 

The Sankara Vedanta holds that the Brahman is not an ot 
ject of knowledge. But if so, asks §ripati, how can there be 
the possibility of superimposition of the world on Brahman. 
For, superimposition is always on what is objective. And to 
say that superimposition does not have objective reference, is to 
admit that illusion arises without any basis (Niradhi$th3na 
bhrama Prasahgah) 1 . 

CR1 riCISM OF THE_PRACTICALLY REAL 

(VYAVAHARIKA SATYA) 

It has been shown in the preceding section that illusion is 
difficult to account for, in accordance with the strict monistic 
view. But even if all the objections against it, as stated before, 
were waived and its possibility be admitted ; the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the practical life remains unsurmountable, if we 
admit the entire world to be nothing more than illusion. For, 
illusion has no practical value ; the water of mirage cannot quench 
the thirst. The Sankara Vedanta, therefore, admits ‘real’ (Satya) 
to be of three types; (1) Pfiramarthika ; (2) Vyavaharika, and 
(3) Pratibhasika. The first is the obsolutely real. And the Brah- 
man alone is such. The second is practically real. The entire 
phenomenal world, including God or ISvara, the creator, the 
individual souls and all that is objective, is such. And the third 
is illusively real. Mirage and the snake that appears, due to 
the defective sight etc. when only a rope is before the percipient, 
are such. t 

In regard to the practically real SrTpati raises the following 
three questions : — 

Does it mean (1) that the thing, which is only practically 
real, is such as does not persist through futurity. (Kalantarfi- 
navasthayitva) or 

(2) that it is such as is different from both ‘being’ and 
‘not-being’ ; or 

(3) that it is such as cannot be spoken of either as ‘being* 
or as ‘not-being’ ? 

1. Sri. Bh„ Vol, II, 31, 
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, The first position does not present any distinctive view of the 
Sankara Vedanta. For many systems, including tha ViSesfid- 
vaita of Srlpati, admit the transitory nature of the world. But 
the admission by the Ankara Vedanta that nothing else than the 
Brahman persists through all times and that even ‘nature* (Pra- 
krti) is only practically real is against the sacred texts, which pre- 
sent Prakrti to be eternal 1 . 

The second position is untenable 2 . For, the distinction can 
be drawn from that only, the existence of which is well defined 
and equally well recognised. But the gankara Vedanta does not re- 
cognise ‘being’ and ‘not being’ as distinct and different from what 
it presents as practically real. Similar argument can be advanced 
against the third position also. Srlpati’s arguments against the 
view of the ‘Practically real’ are very subtle, abstruse and diffi- 
cult, and, therefore, need more space than we can give in this 
“Outline”. 

CRITICISM OF THE ILLUSORY NATURE OF 

THE WORLD 

§ripati speaks of Sankara, as a Bauddha in the guise of a 
VedSntin, (Pracchanna Bauddha). He calls Sankara Vedanta 
“Nirvisesadvaitamata” because it holds all the three, God, world 
and individual subjects, to be illusory. He holds that a system 
like that of Sankara is refuted by Badar&yapa in the“Abhava- 
dhikarana” of the Vedanta Sutra. He asks : “Does the negation 
(Abhava) of God, world and individual subjects, mean that 
they have no being whatsoever, like the horns of a hare and the 
son of a barren woman ; or that they are illusory or unreal like the 
multiplicity that is experienced in a dream ? He asserts that the 
negation of the first type is against the fact of experience. For, 
we actually perceive the objective multiplicity at the empirical le- 
vel and find it effective : but the horns of a hare are neither per- 
ceptible nor effective. The individual subject also is distin- 
ctly experienced at the time of the rise of the phenomenon of 
knowledge as distinct from the object and the means. To hold, 
therefore, that knowledge (Jfiana) alone is, without the distin- 
ction of the subject, the object and the means, is to make one’s 
self an object of ridicule*. And God also is the object of 
religious or mystic experience. The absolute negation of the 
objective world and God, therefore, is untenable. 

Nor can the objective world be represented to be illusory 
(Mithya) like a dream. For, the objective world of the wakeful 

1. Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 64. 3. Sri. Bh., Voi. II, 225-6. 

2. Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 65. 
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..ijic is very different from what we see in dream. The latter 
is contradicted by the wakeful experience, inasmuch as we do 
not find what we experience in dream, when we wake 
up. But the objects which we experience in the wakeful state 
are found even after dream. Further, the pious and sinful acts, 
performed in dream, do not result in merit or demerit to the drea- 
ming individual. But those, done in the wakeful state, do. Hence 
the denial of reality to the empirical world, on the basis of the 
supposed similarity with the dream-world, is illogical. It is, 
therefore, wrong to assert that the experiences of the wakeful 
state arc without real objective references, just like those in dream. 
Moreover, if all knowledge be admitted to be without objective 
reference (Jnananam arthaSunyatve) 1 , the point that the Vedantin 
desires to prove, cannot be proved. For, the Advaita Vedantin 
attempts to prove the existence of the Brahman by inference. But 
inference also is a kind of knowledge and, therefore, cannot 
refer to what is truly existent. 

But the Advaita Vedantin may say that the true existence of 
the objective world is denied simply because it is contradicted 
by the mystic experience ( Brahma jnana badhyatvam). To 
this, Sri pat i replies that non-experience of the objective world 
does not necessarily mean negation or contradiction of its exis- 
tence : it does not mean that the objective world does not truly 
exist. For, non-experience of it is due to the rise of the subject 
beyond the level of objective affection. The non-experience of 
objectivity at the mystic level is similar to its non-experience at 
the level of deep dreamless sleep. 

Nor can the NirviSesadvaita Vedantin prove the existence 
of the NirviSesa Brahman on the basis of the sacred texts- For, 
they also are means of knowledge. And the Advaitin admits that 
the means of knowledge have no reference to true object. The 
Brahman, therefore, as proved with the help of Sruti, will also be 
nothing but an illusion. And everything excepting the Brahman, 
being illusory, the sacred texts themselves will have to be admitted 
to be as such and, therefore, cannot prove the Brahman to be non- 
illusory and real 2 . 

CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF REFLECTION 

There is a difference of opinion amongst the Advaita Veda- 
ntins in regard to the conception of God and that of individual 
subject. According to one section, both God and individual soul 
are mere reflections of a single universal sentiency, which is 
the reflected (Caitanyamatram Bimbam)\ 

1. Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 227. , 3 . V. Pari. 183. 
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The sentiency, reflected in the Miy§, the universal nescience, is 
God. But the same sentiency, reflected in the inner sense (Antafika- 
raqa) is the individual soul. The difference between God and 
soul is quantitative, just like the difference between the reflection 
of the sun in a tank and that in a cup. The former is all-pervasive, 
because that in which the sentiency is reflected, namely, the uni- 
versal nescience or Maya is all-pervasive. But the soul is limited, 

because the inner sense, wherein the sentiency is reflected, is so. 

/ 

This view Srlpati criticises as follows : — 

Any view, that is propounded, must be in consonance with the 
fact of experience, if it is to command general acceptance. The 
view, however, that God and soul are mere reflections of a single 
universal sentiency, is against the fact of experience and. there- 
fore, cannot be accepted. For, that only which is perceptible 
casts reflection and that alone receives reflection which definitely 
exists. But neither the Brahman is perceptible nor does the Maya 
definitely exist. The talk of reflection of ether (Akasa) in tank, 
has no other basis than illusion. Further, the reflection is ne- 
cessarily at a spatial point where the reflected is not. But Bra- 
hman is all-pervasive. Therefore, its reflection is not possible, 
in “GuhSm pravi5tavatminau hi taddarSanat” (Ch. I. Sec. 2 
SOtra II) JIva and Brahman are spoken of as occupying the same 
space. Does it not contradict the theory of reflection ? How 
can the reflection and the reflected be at the same place ? 
The destruction of that where the reflection is, means 
the destruction of the reflection. Will not, therefore, the des- 
truction of the M5ya at the liberation mean the destruction of 
JIva ? The theory, therefore, that Jiva is a mere reflection of 
the Brahman, is untenable. 

CRITICISM OF THE VI§I$TADVAITA 

Srlpati Panditar&dhya begins his criticism of the Vi$i$t&dv* 
aita by pointing out that the position of those who propound 
qualified non-dua’ism is self-contradictory*. For, the word 
qualified implies duality of that which qualifies and that 
which is qualified, of the substance and the attribute, of the 
possessor of the qualification and the qualification itself. Further, 
the term “qualified” seems to be indefinable and, therefore, 
to signify what is illusory. Does the term signify the attribute, 
the substance and their relation, or something that is different 
from them all ? In the former case the question will arise : 
“Does it stand for a mere collection of substance, attribute 
and their relation, exactly as does “rod-man-relation” (Dantja 
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purusasambandhfih) ?" If so, it means that it does not 
stand for the “qualified”. For, the awareness of a 
mere collection, is not the awareness of the “qualified”: 
nor is it the awareness of non-duality. In the latter 
case, that is, if the term “qualified” stands for something 
different from the triad of substance, attribute and their relation; 
it is difficult to establish that the Highest Self (Paramatman) 
is the Qualified Non-duality (ViSistfidvaita) 1 . For, in the case of 
“Man with a rod” (Dandin), we do not admit anything different 
from rod, man and their relation. And it is difficult to under- 
stand what is the “attribute”. For, an attribute cannot be said 
to be that which arouses the idea of elimination (Vy&vrttibuddhi 
janaka) : because such an idea is also aroused by what’is known 
to be a substance. 

But let us find out what is the substance, what is the attri- 
bute and what is the exact nature of relation between the two 
when the word “Vi$i$tadvaita” is used for a system of Philosophy. 
We cannot say that the soul is the attribute, and the Highest Self 
is the substance. For, that means the admission that there is 
only one atomic soul. But if the souls, the attributes, are ad- 
mitted to be many, it will be difficult to establish oneness of the 
Highest Self, that has them as its attributes : because difference 
of the attribute means the difference of the substance also. For 
instance, it is difficult to assert that a personality, which has many 
attributes, is one to the extent that reference to one of them 
implies reference to all of them. For, in that case, even when 
only one attribute is referred to, reference to all of them would 
be supposed to be implied. Therefore, reference to only one of 
them, because the personality has only one of them, would mean 
reference to all. Hence the personality, which has been known 
to possess many attributes, would be understood to have all of 
them even when it has only one and as such has been referred to. 

Moreover, the relation between the Highest Self and the souls 
has to be defined, before we can talk of them as substance and 
attribute. It cannot be said to be inherence (Samavaya) ; 
because they exist in isolation from each other. Nor can it be said 
to be mere ‘contact’ (Sam yoga ; because, if it be said to be 
pervasive (Vyapyavrtti) it would mean the admission of identity 
of the two ; and' the partial contact (Avyapyavrtti samyoga) 
is not possible between them, because both of them are without 
parts. As for the “Svarupasambandha”, it is not logical and, 
therefore, is not generally admitted. And even if it be admitted. 
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being a relation and, therefore, dependent on the two, which 

are related, it contradicts non-dnality. Hence on the basis of 

this relation also “Vilistidvaita” is contradiction in terms 1 . 

• • 

/ 

Srlpati refers to the great exponent of the §:iiva Vi$i§tadvaita, 
§rikantha. He distinctly refutes the latter’s conception of 
liberation (MokSa) as attainment of similarity with §iva 2 and 
asserts in opposition to him that the liberation is the union 
with Siva (Sayujya). 

BHEDABHEDAVADA OF SRlPATI 

Sripati follows the authority of the twenty-eight £aivfigamas 3 , 
which were collectively called “Siddhanta” by the Dualist §aivas. 
He differs from Abhinavagupta, in maintaining that all of them 
present the Ultimate Reality to be unity in multiplicity and asserts 
that both, unity and multiplicity, are equally real. He does not 
twist the passages referring to unity so as to make them yield 
the dualistic meaning, as do the Siddhanta Dualists. He admits 
the three primary categories ; Pati, Pasu and Pa$a 4 . He also 
admits three types of bondage (Pa$a): Mala, Karma and MaySS. 
But very often he seems to emphasise the importance of Maya so 
much that he seems to think that all of them are essentially 
M5ya* (Malatrayatmakamaya pasa). He attempts to show that 
the conception of the primary §aiva categories is not only in 
consonance with the teaching of the Vedas, but also is propo- 
unded therein 7 . 

And just like the Siddhanta §iiva, he accepts the thirty-six 
categories also, from another point of view, as has already been 
stated. He refers to Brddhajavalopanisad and quotes from it 
to show that thirty-six categories, admitted by him, are referred 
to there. It is interesting to note that the categories, referred 
to in the passage that he quotes, are slightly different from those 
admitted by the Siddhanta Dualists. It says that the first five, 
Siva, £akti, Sadasiva, ISvara and Suddhavidya, are pure category. 
The next seven, Maya, K£la, Niyati, Kala, Vidya, Raga and 
Purusa, are pure-cum-impure (§uddh£$uddha). The remaining 
twenty-four are impure (A$uddha). Of these twenty- four, the 
first is Prakrti, which is accepted in common with the Sankhya. 

1- Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 72. 5. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 6. 

2. Sri. Bh. Vol. n, 200. 6. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 5. 

3. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 8. 7. Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 94. 
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The next three are different from those of every other system. 
The systems, which admit Prakrti, generally accept Buddhi, 
Ahankara and Manas, as three of the twenty-four categories. 
But here the three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas (Prakrter- 
gunatrayam) 1 are stated instead. The remaining are the four 
groups of subtle and gross elements and of senses (Indriya) 
of perception and of action. 

He refutes the monistic theories of superimposition (Adhyasa), 
illusion (Mithya) and reflection, as discussed earlier. He is a 
Realist. He admits the reality of the objective world and 
definitely denies that it is a mere illusion. He believes in the 
theory of evolution and asserts that multiplicity is real and 
eternal, because it always exists. Though it may not always 
exist in a gross form, yet that does not mean its non-existence. 
For, even then it exists potentially in the power (§akti) of the 
Lord, much as the various parts of a tree exist in a seed. He 
asserts that unity and multiplicity are the two states of the same 
reality. Unity is the unevolved state and the multiplicity is the 
evolved. Hence Bhedabheda or Dvaitadvaita is the only sound 
philosophy. 

The unevolved slate, which is the state of unity, is not pure 
unity but the unity of the two, the Lord and His power, §iva 
and §akti. The one is the efficient cause and the other is 
the material cause. But the former is one with the latter ; the 
relation between them is that of identity (Tfidatmya), similar 
to the one that is between magnet and its power to draw iron 
or between fire and its power to burn. 

BHEDABHEDA and liberation 

gripati admits the difference between soul (Jiva) and Bra- 
hman in so far as the former is the worshipper, has spatial 
limitation and possesses limited knowledge ; but the latter is 
the object of worship, all-pervasive and omniscient. He also 
admits that the aforesaid limitations of the soul are beginning- 
less and natural (Svabhavika). But he asserts that soul gets 
freedom from these natural differences and limitations and be- 
comes one with the Brahman, exactly as does a river with the 
ocean into which it falls. He holds (1) that even the beginning- 
less qualities and limitations disappear and (2) that what comes 
into being (Agantuka) is not necessarily transient. For ins- 
tance, we find that a fly of natural birth changes its inborn nature 
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and become? a bee, and rain water, getting into a mother-of- 
pearl, becomes pearl. Thus, he concludes that there is begin- 
ningless difference between soul and Brahman : but at liberation 
there is the union of the two. Therefore, Bhed&bheda is the 
only sound philosophy 1 . 

SACRED TEXTS AND BHEDABHEDA 

Srlpati admits that there are sacred texts, which totally deny 
all multiplicity; but he also asserts that that is no justification 
to hold that those texts, which talk of the difference between 
soul and Brahman, are to be taken to present the difference as 
merely due to the limiting conditions and, therefore, are to be 
interpreted as referring to the difference between them secondarily 
only (AupacSrika). According to him, the texts which deny 
multiplicity and present Brahman as free from all qualities and 
attributes, refer to Br ahman as ‘It' is before the creation of 
multiplicity; and similarly those texts which talk of multiplicity 
of the objective world and the difference between JIva and Brah- 
man refer to the created multiplicity. Of course, the multi- 
plicity is present in the power (§akti) of Brahman even before 
creation ; but the power and the possesser of it are admitted to be 
identical 2 . 

It is, he points out, inconsistent with the admission of the 
authority of the Veda to stick to either pure monism or pure 
dualism. For, in the Veda, there are passages, propounding 
both. The acceptance of pure monism would mean the refusal 
of the authoritativeness of the passages which present dualis- 
tic view and vice versa'. To reject the Bhedabhedavada on the 
ground that it involves contradiction, is illogical. For 4 , the ad- 
mission of the opposite attributes or qualities in one and the 
same thing is common to many systems of thought. Does not 
the SShkhya admit the Sattva and the Tamas, which are opposed 
to each other like light and darkness, to be the constituents of 
Prakrti ? Does not the VaiSesika admit the first four elements, 
earth* air, water and fire, to he both eternal and transient ? Do 
not piety and sin coexist in humanity ? Is not glow-worm light 
and not-light at the same time ? Do not light and darkness 
coexist in the evening ? Does the Veda present only one means 
to liberation, namely knowledge (Jnana) : or does it present the 
additional two also, namely, action and devotion (Karma and 


1. Sri. Bh. Vol. II. 71. 

2. Sri. Bh. Vol. IT, 135. 
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Upasana) 1 ? If the Veda presents the latter two also, where is 
the room for them in extreme monism ? 

We find that the admission of the opposite attributes in one and 
the same thing in its different states, is common to most of the 
systems. Thus, subtlety and grossness are attributed to Prakrti 
in its unevolved and evolved states respectively. The theory 
of Bhedabheda, therefore, cannot be represented to be illogical. 
For, Brahman is spoken of as one in its causal or unevolved 
state, and as many in its evolved state. Further, if we admit 
Brahman to be the material cause of the world, the relation 
between the two can be nothing but of the nature of identity 
in difference; because such is the relation between clay and jar. 
If we are to admit any relation between Brahman and its power, it 
can be nothing but of the nature of identity in difference : because 
such is the relation between fire and its power to burn.-. Thus, 
from every point of view Bhedabheda is the only sound philoso- 
phy. 

BRAHMAN, PARA §IVA OR PATI 

The words. Brahman, Para Siva and Pati, are used by Sripati 
as synonyms. Brahman or Pati is the first primary category. It 
is beyond the thirty-six categories, admitted by this system. It 
is called Para Siva to distinguish it from Siva, the first of the 
thirty-six categories. It naturally possesses innumerable and 
inexhaustible powers. It is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the world. It controls the remaining two primary cate- 
gories, Pa$u and P3ia. It is responsible for the being of the 
bound and the liberated, the subtle and the gross, and the sen- 
tient and the insentient. It is the substratum of the innumerable 
auspicious qualities such as reality, sentiency and eternality 
etc. It is definable (Savisesa) but not indefinable (Nirvisesa). 
Definability does not necessarily mean limitedness. For, 
even the negative definition, such as is implied by the texts “It 
is not this” (Neti neti) is after all a definition, in so far as it 
marks out the Brahman, referred to therein, from every other 
thing, which belongs to the same or even different genus 
(Sajattya Vijatlya) at the empirical level. But the positive 
definition is not lacking. In fact, Badarayana, in his Brahma 
SGtra, gives such a definition and by doing so he refutes the 
view that Brahman is indefinable. 

Para Siva is the creator, maintained annihilator and obscu- 
rer of and doer of grace to die entire world, consisting of both 
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the sentient and the insentient 1 . It is spoken of as free from all 
attributes (Nirgurja)when its power is inoperative, but as possessed 
of attributes, when its power is operative 2 . It is the abode of 
everything, including heaven and earth etc. It is the ultimate 
goal that is reached by human soul when it gets freedom from the 
bondages. It is related to the individual soul at the empirical level 
exactly as soul is to body; but still it remains unaffected by 
pleasant or painful experiences, exactly as ether remains un- 
affected by the qualities of the things, to which it is related 3 . It 
is eternally free and is not subjected to any experience that is the 
effect of an action (Karma). 

The entire objective world, including both, the sentient and 
the insentient, is within Para Siva, exactly as all the leaves and 
fruits etc. are within the seed from which they spring. The Vedic 
texts, therefore, which talk of not-being of the world, refer only 
to the absence of the gross form before creation or evolution. Just 
. as a Yogin withdraws vital air etc. at the time of concentration 
(Samadhi) and lets them off to function when he descends to the 
empirical level, so Para Siva withdraws the world within at the 
time of annihilation and spreads it out at the time of creation. 
The world is not an illusion; it is real 4 ; it has its potential being 
in the power (Sakti) of the Lord even at the time of the universal 
annihila tion ; it is non-different from Him much as the tree ist 
from the seed from which it springs. 

Para Siva is free (Svatantra). He, therefore, can rise above 
all forms and also assume forms. Even when He assumes a 
body he remains unaffected by pleasure and pain, because the 
body is causal and not a product of action (Karma). He bestows 
grace much as Gods do favour on the devotee. He frees 
die souls from their natural impurities and unites them with 
Himself. The souls have beginningless difference from 
Him, but ultimately become one with Him as do . the 

rivers with the ocean 5 . The variety of pleasant and painful 

situations, in which individual souls are put at the time of 
creation, is due, not to Him but to Karma, which constitutes a 
beginningless impurity of each souL He, therefore, cannot be 
spoken of as cruel and partial, because of His creating the 

objects, to which the experiences of the individuals are 

related 6 . 


1. Sri.Bh.Vol.il, 29. 
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The aforesaid is the objective definition of Para Siva or Brahman. 
This is how the sacred texts and logic make us understand Him. 
It is the Tatastha lak$ana. In Himself He is pure being, pure 
sentiency and pure bliss.' This is what mysticism presents Him 
to be. This represents the ultimate experience of the liberated. 


PASU, JlVA OR INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


Pasu is the second primary category. It is beginningless 
and has beginn ; ngless impurities, Mala, Karma and Maya. It 
identifies itself with body, vital air and intellect etc. and there 
fore, is subjected to varying experiences in different bodies, which 
it gets according to its Karma or past action 1 . It is cate- 
gorically different from Para Siva 2 3 . It is not a mere reflection 
of Brahman. For, we find at the empirical level that the reflec- 
tion lacks sentiency and the essential quality of that which casts 
it. For instance, the reflections of man, deer. Sun and Moon are 
neither sentient nor have the qualities of those which cast them. 
It is naturally sentient* and also naturally different from Brahman. 
The difference of Jiva from Brahman is not mere conditional. 
For, the sacred texts present the Brahman to be (1) the object 
of worship, knowledge and contemplation : and (2) the goal, 
which the individual soul has to reach and realise. Further, 
if we admit the difference of JTva from Brahman to be due to 
the conditions only the question, arises: “Does Brahman 
know the soul as nothing but itself, at the time when it is in great 
distress and suffering, because of the conditions or does not?” If 
not. Brahman ceases to be omniscient. But if it knows, it is in- 
explicable why does it allow the souls, which it knows to be nothing 
but itself, to remain in suffering and does not free them immedia- 
tely. The difference between the two is, therefore, similar to that 
between genus and species. The soul is essentially sentiency just as 
is Brahman and,therefore, belongs to the same genus as Brahman, 
much as do iron, copper and gold to the same genus, metal. 
But it is different from Brahman, much as iron is from gold 4 . 
This difference alone can explain various types of Liberation 
(mukti), such as attainment ( 1) of the world of Brahman (Salokya) 
(2) of the proximity to Brahman (Samlpya) 5 , (3) of the attributes 
of Brahman (Samya) and (4) of union with Brahman (Sayujya). 


1. Sri. Bh. VoJ. 11, 4. 
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It is atomic 1 in size and not all-pervasive. For, the sacred 
texts talk of its flight from the body and 'its movement 
from one world to another. Though atomic yet it does the act 
of knowing the affections all over the body exactly as the sandal 
paste, though it is just on the forehead, yet it does the act of 
producing cooling sensation all over the body: or just as light, 
though it is just at a particular place in the room, yet illumines 
the whole of it 2 . And the knowledge (Jnana) is a quality of soul, 
exactly as smell is that of the earth 3 . It is a part of Brahman, 
exactly as a spark is that of the fire 4 . It is, therefore, not absolutely 
identical nor is essentially different from Brahman. 


LIBERATION OR MOK$A \ 

a 

The individual soul has three beginningless impurities (Mala) 
or bondages (Pa$a), Mala, Karma and Miya. The liberation 
consists in the everlasting freedom from these bondages and con- 
sequent union with Para §iva 5 . It is a complete union similar 
to that of rivers with the ocean. It means complete transforma- 
tion of personality similar to that of a fly into a ‘bee’ (Bhrhgl). 
It is the ultimate goal of humanity. It is realised through succes- 
sive stages (Kramamukti). It is not a mere discovery of what 
already exists within, but is unknown because of ignorance. 
It is the attainment of what is outside. There are different 
ways of attaining it. They are meant for different types of soul, 
according to the difference in the capacity. Thus, the path of 
devotion leads the devotees to the attainment of similarity, in 
respect of the attributes, with the object of devotion through 
Salokya and SSmipya 6 . Similarly the path of knowledge leads 
to union with Para giva 7 , similar to that of a river with the ocean. 
Different paths have to be followed in succession. 


The soul that attains the final union with Brahman, which is 
possible both in the life time and after the separation from body, 
is characterised by total absence of the consciousness of all objec- 
tivity. There is no doubt about it that the soul, that attains final 
union with Brahman, while it is connected with the body, has 
separate existence in so far as it is associated with internal sense 
(Antahkarana). But this separateness is without any sepa- 
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rate knowledge. The inner sense of the liberated experiences 
nothing but Brahman in its varying affections. The soul 
that attains liberation during life time is like the flame of cam- 
phor in the bright light of the Sun. It is all light; it is nothing 
but consciousness of Brahman 1 . But after the fall of the body 
even this formal separateness disappears. It is attained through 
His Grace 2 . 

SIX WAYS TO UNION (§AI?ADHVA) AND SIX FORMS 
OF GRACE (§ AD VIDHAgAKTIPATA) 

VTra Saivaism seems to think in terms of number six, exactly 
as Kashmir Saivaism thinks in terms of number three. The 
latter is definitely called Trika. But the former has not been 
given any such name as $afka. It recognises six paths to final 
union, one leading to the other. They are technically called 

(1) Varna, (2fPada, (3)fMantra, $) KalS, (5)ilhuvana,'(6)Tattva 3 . 
It recognises six forms of Grace also. 

(1) Mahe6varatattvivirbh£va, the intellectual awareness 
or grasp of the Lord as eternal and transcendental 
bliss. It is got through hearing the sacred texts, contemplation 
on them and visualisation of their meaning. 

(2) SadaSiva tattva s3ks3tk3ra, the realisation of the third cate- 
gory, technically called Sad&iva. It is a spirituaMevel, at which 
the objectivity and subjectivity, “I” and “This”, free from all 
individual elements, shine equally. It may be pointed out here 
that grlpati very often uses the word SadSSiva for Para &iva, who 
is beyond categories. For instance, in the course of his commen- 
tary on the yodanta SQtra, chapter I, P3da I, Sutra 21, he uses 
the word “SadSiiva” for the “being” (Purusa), who is within 
the Sun and says that it is no other than Para £iva 4 . It is due to 
the removal of the veil of ignorance and consequent coming to 
light of pure Sattva. 

(3) SivaSaktisamyoga, the contact with the power 
of the Lord. It is due to the practice of Yoga, as given 
in the £aiv3gama, and is technically called givayoga. This 
contact takes place in Brahma-randhra . It is cdn&quent on 
breaking of six circles (5afcakra), because of the passage of 
Prftpa through Su?umQ& to Brahma-randhra. 


1 Sri. Bh., Vol. II, 138. 

2 Sri. Bh., Vol. 11, 202. 
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(4) Sarva-bhuvana-gamana ParokjadarSana, the capacity 
to go to all worlds and to see the imperceptible. It is got when 
the teacher, who has realised the Ultimate Reality, abandons his 
own body and enters into that of the pupil, because he wants to 
do great favour to tho disciple; clears up all the NS^is and thus 
enables the Kundalin! to move through seven circles (Saptacakra). 

(5) Apimadyai£varya, the attainment of the powers to 
become atomic or all-pervasive etc. It is due to the union of 
the two vital airs, Prapa and Ap£na. It is consequent on the 
attainment of the auspicious power (Kalyilpa vibhGti) which is 
nothing but a part of the Universal Consciousness (CitkalSmaya) 
and illumines the mid-passage, Susumn&. 

(6) Unmanyavasthaprapti, the attainment of the transcen- 
dental state, which is the level of indeterminacy, because the 
Manas does not function, or rather is dissolved here. It is due to 
the realisation of Para §iva, who is distinct from both knowledge 
and ignorance, who transcends all, is eternally free from all im- 
purities, is changeless, has no parts and is the abode of all exactly 
as the ether is of the empirical things. It is beyond the state, 
in which the individual has his being in the Universal, as all- 
light and completely free from darkness of ignorance, like a 
steady flame of-camphor in the bright sunshine. It is charac- 
terised by complete absence of knowledge of all that is internal 
or external, includiug body, senses, Manas and vital air etc. 1 *. 

SIX SECTIONS OF THE SACRED TEXT (§ATSTHALA) 

VIra gaivaism follows the Twenty-eight §aivSgamas, begin- 
ning with the K&mika and ending with the Vatula. The charac- 
teristic doctrines of VIra gaivaism are found in the later Agamas 
of this set 2 . This probably refers to the Eighteen Ag amas 
which, according to Abhinavagupta, present Bhedabheda. The 
followers of VIra §aivaism are divided into six sub-sects, accor- 
ding as they follow the authority of one or the other of these 
six sections (Sthala) of the sacred text and practise the discipli- 
ne given therein, according to their qualifications. These six 
sections of the sacred text are known as (1) Bhaktasthala, / 
(2) Mahefivarasthala, (3) Prasadisthala, (4) Prflpalingisthala, 
(5) garapasthala and (6) Aikyasthala 3 . 

Each of these sections has a number of sub-sections, which 
are called by different names. They are forty-four and are dealt 

1. Sri. Bh., Vot. II, 316 j 3. Sri. Bb., Vol. II 316. and S. Si. 31. 

2. S. Si, 29 
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with in the Siddhinta &ikhftmaQi, a collection of dialogues 
between Requka and Agastya. In the same text, the various 
kinds of Lihgas, the modes of worship and contemplation 
also are given in detail : and £rlpati also refers to such Lidgas 
in Sri. Bh. Vol. II, 95, 96, 105, 106 etc. 
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The available material on this system, is vary scanty. We 
have just one small work, consisting of twenty-six verses and a 
brief commentary on it, to which we have referred earlier. But it 
is a very important work inasmuch as it 'states the fundamentals 
of the monistic Saiva Philosophy, as incorporated in the first 
fourteen aphorisms of Panini’s grammar, according to the inter- 
pretation of Nandikeivara. 

At the end of each of these fourteen aphorisms there is a con- 
sonant. Nandikeivara holds that such a consonant stands 
for a predicate, exactly as PSnini holds that it is for the formation 
of a technical term such as “An” (PratyShara). 

THE IMPORTANCE OF NANDIKESVARA gAIVAISM 

If we accept the view that Nandikeivara was a contemporary 
of Pfinini, because of the persisting tradition and indirect reference 
to his' view by Patanjali, the system, presented by Nandikeivara, 
is very important indeed. For, it is then the earliest voluntaris- 
tic Philosophy, which was subsequently developed by Lakullia 
in his P&iupata SQtra.in the light of Dualism-cum-non-dualism, 
and by*the thinkers of Kashmir, such as Som&nanda, Kallafa, 
Utpala, Abhinavagupta and Ksemar&ja etc., in the light of 
monism. In fact, the very brief statements about the philosophi- 
cal principles in the Nandikeivara KaiikS, have meaning, only 
when they are studied in the light of what Kashmir thinkers have 
said on allied topics. 

The fact that the system, presented by Nandikeivara, is very 
similar to, if not identical with what is now known as Monistic 
K ashmir gaivaism, becomes evident if we compare the benedic- 
tory verse at the beginning of the Spanda Kirika with the one at 
the beginning of the commentary by Upamanyu on the Nandi- 
keivara Kiiika. These two verses not only present the same 
philosophic thought but also present it in almost identical ex- 
pressions. 

Yasyonmesanimes&bhyam Jagatab pralayodayau. 

S. K. 3. 

Yasyonme?anime?Jbhyam VyaktSvyaktam idam jagat. 

N. K, 1. 
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THE MAIN TENDENCIES OF THE SYSTEM 

(1) Nandikeivara §aivaism has mystic tendency. This 
tendency may be said to be predominant. For, the circumstances* 
which were responsible for coming to light of this system, were 
mystic. The sages practised austerity for mystic light. As an 
act of grace to them, £iva appeared mystically and taught them 
that the Reality is beyond all categories; that it is the self, the 
“I” or “Aham”, the all-transcending; that it is all-graceful, the 
Grace being to it what body is to soul; and that it is the trans- 
cendental witness of everything 1 . 

Here we find three fundamentals of mysticism: (1) the Reality 
as it is finally realised; the final and everlasting experience that 
a mystic aiifis at attaining through mystic life and practices; (2) the 
Reality as it appears to a mystic in a mystic vision; and (3) the 
faith, with which and in which a mystic lives. The all-transcending 
nature of the mystic Reality, the appearance of this Reality 
in a mystic form in a mystic vision and faith in His Grace 
are the fundamental pre-suppositions of mysticism. 

( 2 ) We also find the voluntaristic tendency in Nandikeivara 
Saivaism in the context of its metaphysics. Fvery mystic sys- 
tem has its metaphysical theory also. But the Reality as it is 
presented in the context of mysticism is generally slightly different 
f f om the Reality as it is postulated in the mrrarhv«ical copt<**-t. 
Th- f*'rm •» i' beyond all categories and, therefore, is indefinable 
unless we take the indefinability itself to be a definition. The 
latter, however, is spoken of as cause, source or manifester of 
everything. But the mystic Reality is not essentially different 
from the metaphysical. For, the Ultimate is admitted to be 
bothtranscendental and immanent. 


Plotinus, for instance, on the one hand , speaks of the One as 
so ttanscendent that it is beyond the reach of mind and speech; 
it cannot be presented even in terms of the highest category; it 
is realisable only in mystic ecstacy. On the other hand, he 
represents the One as the source arid goal of everythingrfrom 
whom all oppositions and diversities emanate. 

Similarly NandikeSvara also, in the course of his interpretation 
of the first aphorism of the MSheSvara Sdtras, speaks of the 
metaphysical Reality, which is identified with the first letter 
“A”, as Brahman 2 , which is free from all Gupas, is present in 
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everything and in all forms of speech, PaSyantI etc. and is the 
source or-origin, not only of all letters, but also of the entire 
universe, including many different worlds. This Brahman 
becomes or manifests itself as the Universe through its power, 
technically called “Citkali” or “Cit-Sakti”, and, therefore, is 
called “1 5 vara”. The letters “I” and “U” in the aphorism signify 
the “Power” (Citkala) and the “Lord” respectively. 

There is an interesting point, worth noting in the commen- 
tary on the verse No. 3, on which the statement, made in the 
preceding paragraph, is based. 

The word “Citkala” is interpreted as “MayS”. It has, there- 
fore, to be made clear here that the word “Maya” in jhis context 
does not have the meaning that it has in the Vedanta Philosophy, 
i.e. the principle of ignorance and illusion, which cannot be 
presented as either “being” or “not-being”. For, in the system 
of NandikeSvara, there is no such category as M§yS, distinct 
from Sakti, as in other Saiva systems. No doubt it admits thirty- 
six categories, but they are slightly different from those of other 
Saiva systems, as we shall show. The question, therefore, arises: 
what does “MSyfi” mean ? And the answer is that it 
means what VimarSa means in the monistic Saivaism of Kashmir. 
It means “Free Will” (SvStantrya). For, this system admits 
that the universe owes its being to His Will 1 . 

That the word “Citkala”, which is interpreted as “MSya” 
by the commentator, means what is stated above is borne out 
by another fact. That is, Nandikesvara talks of “A” the Brahman, 
as “PrakaSa” 2 , as distinct from “I”, the Citkala, and also of the 
inseparable relation between the two. The principle, represented 
by “I”, is said to be the cause, in so far as it is ‘the potentiality’ 
‘the power’ the §akti, to which everything owes its being. But 
‘Sakti’ is so only in relation to Siva, Brahman, PrakaSa or “A” 3 . 
And we know that the monistic Saivaism of Kashmir, which 
talks of the first category as “PrakaSa" and of the second as 
“VimarSa”, uses the words “Citi” and “svatantrya” as synony- 
mous with VimarSa 4 . The word ‘Citkala’, therefore, seems to 
mean VimarSa or free Will. 

NandikeSvara himself uses the word “Maya”, in the sense 

of “Manovrtti”, the activity of the mind, manifested by the 

» 

1. N. K. 7. 1 ’3. N. K. 6. ' 

2. N. K. 4. ] 4. Bh., Vol. T, 250. 
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Lord, and the relation of this with the Lord is spoken of as the 
same (SamaSritya) 1 as that which He has with CitkalS in bringing 
the universe into being. It may be pointed out here that in this 
context the commentator uses the words “Mftyft”, “I” and 
“Citkalfi” as synonymous; and that NandikeSvara himself pro- 
pounds the voluntaristic world-view and presents it in almost 
the same words as those used by KsemarSja in his Pratyabh : jni 
Hrdaya, as has been stated in the Historical section. Therefore, 
there is little doubt about the synonymity of Citkala with 
Sv&tantrya and about the voluntaristic tendency of the system 
of Nandi ke£vara. 

MONISM OF NANDI K E§ V AR A 

We have talked of the relation between Brahman and £akti 
or Citkalft. Does not the admission of the two ultimate meta- 
physical principles mean Dualism ? The reply to this question 
is given in the course of the interpretation of the second aphorism 
L K.” The Brahman is the Mind. And the MSy5 is the 
activity, which it manifests. The Brahman, being active, being 
in relation with its activity, which is its own outflow, brings the 
world into being. The active has no being in isolation from the 
activity. The two are inseparable, much as are the Moon and 
her rays, or a word and its meaning 2 . 

Nandikesvara seems to advocate the type of monism which 
is the characteristic of the Philosophy of Grammar. He identi- 
fies the Brahman, the “A”, with Para, as presented by NageSa 
Bhat(a, under the influence of the §aiv£gama. He talks of 
Para as pure Jnapti, or sentiency (Jnaptimatra't 3 . The word 
Jnapti seems to be used as a synonym of “Citi”. For, Patan- 
jali, a near successor of Nandikeivara, in his Yogayjtra, in 
presenting the self 4 , uses the words “Citi” and “Drei”, in 
stating its essential nature. And Utpala and Abhinavagupta have 
interpreted it to show that Patanjali’s conception of the Self is 
the same as that of monistic Kashmir j§aivaism and that it implies 
voluntarism 

If we accept this view, nameJv, that ‘Jnapti’ stands for “Citi” 
and rresents the essential nature of the Self, the word “CitkalS”, 
the meaning ofwhieh we rried *o settle earlier, gets a signifi- 
cance, which explains the use of the analogy of the Moon and her 


1. N. K. 7. 

2. N. K. 7. 


3. N. K. 6. 

4. Bh. Vol. I, 245. 
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rays to bring out non-difference between Brahman and Citkali. 
If Brahman or Self is *Citi\ the power of Brahman, which 
is responsible for the being of the whole universe, is spoken 
of as ‘Citkali’, because it is an aspect of Brahman and, therefore, 
non-different from it, exactly as the ray of the Moon is an 
aspect of her and is non-different from her. 

The monistic view, presented on the basis of aphorism 
4 ‘R L K”, implies that the relation between Brahman and its 

power is the same as between R and L. We know that, according 

to the grammarian, there is the relation of identity between the 
two, Rand similar to that between one “A” and another (R 
L varnayormithab savarpyam vicyam) 1 . NandikeSvara $aivaism, 
therefore, is a monistic system, because it admits the identity 
of the mind and its potentiality and activity, of §iva and §akti, 
or Brahman and Citkali. 

THE THEORY OF MANIFESTATION 

The relation between the Brahman and the universe is not 
that of the creator and the created. The world does not exist 
apart from the Brahman as does a jar from a potter, who makes 
it. It is, on the contrary, like that of thought and the thinking 
subject. The w orld isnothijig but | tfrgJ.hough t of Brahman. 
It is exteraaTrnanifest artgn ofwhans ^mehtiaUv^tKmT~" ft^ 
essentially identical with Brahman, mucH as th ough t is wlth the 
thinking siibject~ Similarly the transcendental Reality (Nir- 
guna) and The immanent (Saguna) 2 are identical. For, the 
latter is a manifestation of the former. All the categories are the 
manifestations of the Brahman. 3 

THE CATEGORIES 

NandikeSvara admits thirty-six categories and holds that 
Para §iva is beyond the categories. They may be stated as 
follows : — 

1. $iva 2. gakti 3. Iivara : 4 — 28. twenty-five categories of 
the Sankhya system 4 : 29 — 33. five vital airs, PrSna etc. : 34 — 36. 
three Gupas, Sattva etc. 


It is interesting to note that Kashmir gaivaism also 
admits thirty-six categories with some modifications, which may 
be stated as follows: — 


1 s. 

K. , 6. 
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(1) The first three categories are common to both the Nandi* 
keivara gaivaism and the Kashmir gaivaism, excepting that in 
between gakti and ISvara Kashmir gaivaism recognises 
another, category, called Sadd&iva. 

(2) Twenty-five categories, accepted by the Sankhya, are 
accepted by both. In this case Abhinavagupta points out the 
difference in the conception of these categories from those of 
the Sankhya, though the same names are retained. 

(3) Kashmir Saivaism does not recognise five vital airs as 
separate categories. Instead it admits the five limiting conditi- 
ons of individual self, technically called Kala, Niyati, RSga, 
Vidya and Kala, as distinct categories. 

(4) Kashmir Saivaism does not recognise Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas as distinct categories. Instead, it accepts Sad££iva, 
Vidya and Maya. 

(5) Both hold that Paramafcva is beyond the categories. This 
view has fully been stated by Abhinavagupta in the very first 
verse of prayer in the I. P. V. 



(Vny RASES VAR A SAIVAISM 


RaseSvara system is more a science than a School of Philo- 
sophy. It does not propound any new metaphysical, ethical or 
epistemic theory. But still it is included amongst the systems 
of philosophy, even by such a great authority as Madhava in 
his Sarva DarSana Sangraha, because it is concerned with a way 
to final emancipation (Mukd). In fact, Madhava 1 himselfbegins 
with referring to the acceptance by this system of the essential 
identity of the individual self with the Lord, in common with 
some other gaiva systems. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE RASESVARA SYSTEM 

Although Madhava represents this to be a Saiva system, 
yet it would be a mistake to think that the discovery of different 
methods of processing and purifying mercury so as to make it 
efficacious in giving perdurable body to the user of it, was 
exclusively made by the followers of Saivaism only. No doubt 
the Saivas made the largest number of discoveries, but others 
also made substantial contributions to the mercurial 
science. In some of the available works, which are collections 
of researches on mercury, we find references to the contributors 
to this science, other than the Saivas. Thus, Rasopanisad, 
which aims at giving the essence of the practices, prevalent in 
different schools, mentions, besides Vatula, which is one of the 
recognised gaivagamas, such schools as Prabhrata, Brahma, 
Vaisoava, Aindra, Sankara, Saukra and Brhaspati Mata 2 . And 
Madhava himself refers to the admission of' the perdurable body 
by the followers of Vaisnavaism, such as Garbhasrikanta MiSra 3 , 
who admits that the body of Narasimha is perdurable and that 
it was actually seen as such by Sanaka etc. 

The Bauddhas also made substantial contributions to it. 
Nagarjuna, as we have stated earlier, is said to have gone abroad, 
brought mercury from there, processed and purified it so as to 
make it capable of converting iron into gold. He is also men- 
tioned in the list of the persons, who became Siddhas in conse- 
quence of the use of the purified mercury. He is also referred 

3 s.D.s.,208, 


1 S. D. S.,202. 

2 R, U„ 2, 
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to as an original contributor to the mercurial science among 
twenty-seven such persons by V&gbhata in his Rasa Ratna 
Samuccaya 1 . 

THE PERSISTING TRADITION 

The tradition of the mercurial science seems to have persisted 
for centuries. In the list of the authoritative contributors, in 
addition to the names, unknown to the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, there are names of the well known persons also. And 
there is sufficient evidence to justify the identification of the 
persons, referred to therein, with the historical. Such two 
names are (1) Nagaijuna (Circa 120 A. D.) and (2) Bhagavad 
Govindap&da (780 A. D.). The research on mercury, there- 
fore, seems to have been carried on for abdut six hundred years. 
The results of these researches are contained in the large number 
of books, available even now on the subject. 

Some of these works admit of arrangement in an historical 
Order. The original material on the subject is found mainly in 
die Saiva Agamas or Tantras ; and subsequent works are mostly 
based on them. In some of the Tantras, there is a mere refe- 
rence to the processing and purifying of mercury. For instance, 
in the Rudra Yamala Tantra, which is primarily concerned with 
the Yogic practices, as related to different Cakras, there is nothing 
more than a mere reference to the mercurial science (Parada 
Sadhana) 2 . Such references seem to be referred to in the 
Rasarnava 3 , which is a very authoritative work on the RaseSvara 
system, because MSdhava quotes from it mostly. 

It may be pointed out here that the Rasarnava, as we have 
it in the printed edition, is fairly authoritative and seems to be a 
faithful copy of the text, as Madhava had it before him. All 
the five quotations from the RasSrnava, occurring on pages 202, 
203, 204, 205-6 and 208, in the Sarva Darsana Sangraha, are 
found in the RasSrnava (Chowkhamba Edition) on pages 4, 2, 
3, 161-2 and 4 respectively. 

Similarly Rasopani?ad, a work on Rasa, consisting of Eight- 
een Chapters, is simply a digest of a bigger work, called Rasa 
Mahodadhi, consisting of thirty Chapters. It refers to N3gar- 
juna 4 as a great authority. And Vagbhata in his Rasa Ratna 
Samuccaya 3 distinctly refers to it as the first of those works, on 


1 R. R.S., 2. 

2 R.Y .7. 

3 R. A., 1-2 


4 R. U., 76. 

5 R. R. S. 291. 
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which his digest on Rasa is based. He quotes from the 
Rasahrdaya also. The verses, quoted from this work in the 
Sarva "DarSana Sangraha “Iti Dhana” (203) and “Bhruyuga” 
(209), are found in the Rasa Ratna Samuccaya ' qn pages 
7 and 10 respectively. 

THE VALUE OF THE RASA TRADITION 

The persistence of the tradition of processing and purifying 
mercury in various ways for different purposes, and its associa- 
tion with great names in the history of Sanskrit literature, such 
as Nagaijuna and Bhagavad Govinda Pada, should compel us 
to think seriously of the subject. Not only is there vast literature 
on the subject, but also there are references to Siddhas, which 
the mercurial science mimed at producing and actually produced, 
in the standard works in Sanskrit Literature. The Ratna vah 
of Har?a (600 A. D.) and the Mrcchakatika of £udraka, who 
probably belonged to the beginning of Christian era, refer to 
Siddha and his powers. Kallata and Somananda are well 
known Siddhas amongst Kashmir £aiva philosophers, Bhagavad 
Govinda Pada, the teacher of Sankaracarya, was a recognised 
Siddha. 

But there is a prejudice against the authenticity and correct- 
ness of the statements, which are found in the books in Sanskrit, 
particularly when they deal with the scientific subjects; and more 
so if they belong to the Tantric literature. No doubt the Tantric 
literature, even when dealing with a scientific subject, such as 
Chemistry, is not free from the influence of religion and mixes 
up religion with science and talks of things, which to a person 
fayiliar with the modern Chemistry, sound ridiculous: for 
instance, acquisition of a body, that is free from death and aging 
and conversion of iron into gold. But assuming; for the sake of 
argument, that the Tantric literature lacks the spirit of the science 
of today and contains extremely exaggerated statements about 
the powers of the chemical processes and preparations, of which 
it talks; are we justified in ignoring and neglecting it ? 

India had a culture, long before the period, to which cultural 
history of any of the advanced western nations, which have 
developed various sciences to the modern extent, could be 
traced. She knew of the chemicals. She had her Chemistry, 
Metallography, Metallurgy, Mineralogy and Medical system, 
etc. If, therefore, we want to know, what Indian genius did 
o n these subjects in the distant past, the only source, that we can 
refer to is the Tantric. And approaching the TSntric literature 
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from the point of view of the modern sciences, we find enough 
material therein, as has been testified by the researches of Prof. 
P. C. Ray, recorded in his Hindu Chemistry. 

The religious element that we find mixed up with the treatment 
of a scientific subject, is nothing but the reflection of the main 
tendency of the period, during which Tantras were written. And 
the exaggerated statements about the powers of chemical proces- 
ses and preparations, even j f they be accepted to be such, can well 
point to the ideals of Chemistry and other sciences. And it is 
interesting to learn that Russian scientists, like O. B. Lepeshins- 
kaya, are carrying on researches with a view to discover something 
for “prolonging man’s life span”. It would, therefore, be of 
great historical value and may be of some practical also, to know 
what writers in India have said on such a problem. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF THE RASES VAR A SYSTEM 

The RaseSvara system presents the crowning phases of the 
Indian system of medicine, called Ayurveda. Among the eight 
well recognised branches of Ayurveda, medicine, surgery and 
midwifery etc., Rasayana is well known. The RaseSvara system 
presents an advance on the earlier conception of Rasayana. 
According to Caraka 1 , Rasayana was effic icious in prolonging 
life, strengthening memory etc. and restoring youth. But the 
Rase£vara system holds that mercury (Rasendra) processed and 
purified, in accordance with the ways and means, stated in the 
authoritative texts on the system, is capable of giving immortality 
(Amaratva) to the user 2 . 

The Rasesvara system maintains that alchemy is an effective 
science. It asserts that mercury, processed and purified in the 
manner, given in the literature on the system, if mixed with 
an other metal, such as iron, copper, silver and tin etc. in pro- 
portion of one thousandth of the total weight of the other metal, 
converts it into gold 3 . It gives information about everything 
that is necessary for such a processing and purification of 
mercury. It states- the medicines, metals and mechanical 
contrivences, necessary for the said purpose. It gives colour, 
taste and smell and other details to identify the herbs. It states 
the characteristics of the places, where they can be found. 

It holds that metals can be given any colour, that the original 
natural colour of any metal can be changed, and states the ways 

1 Car. 376 

2 R. A. 6. 


3 R. U. 14, (36, 39, 47.) 
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and means of doing so 1 . It classifies vegetables, plants and 
trees on the basis of tbeir metallic content 2 . It states the charac- 
teristics of the regions where mines of different metals exist 3 and 
the ways and means of purifying metals. 

It claims to give very correct ways and means of processing 
and purifying mercury, which if and when used, makes the body 
of the user such as can walk on water, can go thousands of 
miles without feeling fatigued, as cannot be bound and 
restrained by iron chains, cannot be cut or pierced by any 
weapon and cannot be burnt by fire ; as can fly in the air, can 
talk to gods in heaven and can come back to earth 4 . 

RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE RASES VARA SYSTEM 

According to this system, there is no antagonism or oppo- 
sition between science and religion : they go hand in hand. 
There are certain religious practices to be maintained and certain 
religious rites to be performed in order to attain success in 
processing and purifying mercury so as to get freedom from 
death, diseases and old age through its use. The internal repe- 
tition of a certain set of symbolic sounds (Mantrajapa) 5 , the 
spiritual initiation 6 and worship of the phallic form of §iva, 
made up of mercury (Rasalinga ) 7 are all necessary. And finally 
success in the undertaking depends upon His Grace 8 . It re- 
cognises caste system and admits that birth in a higher caste, 
which means life in a certain atmosphere, makes a man better 
fitted to follow this system; but it holds that birth in a lower 
caste is no barrier ; that a §ddra can follow this system as well 
as can a Brahmana 9 . It asserts the importance of the teacher, 
emphasises the necessity of devotion to him and warns against 
the dangers of doing the practical side without the super- 
vision of the teacher 10 . 


1 R.U.32. 

2 R. U. 192. 

3 R, U. 188. 

4 R.U.106. 

3 R. A. 116. 


6 R. A. 10. 

7 R.A. 11. 

8 R.A. 3. 

9 R. A 8. 
10 R.A.*6. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT OF THE RASEgVARA SYSTBM 

The system of philosophy, on which the mercurial science 
is based, is different from that which serves as the basis of the 
medical science as presented by Caraka. The origin of Ayurveda, 
as a science, which aims at preserving the health of the 
healthy and curing the diseases of the suffering, is traced 
to the Atharva Veda 1 . But the philosophy, on which the science 
was based in the early stages, as we find in Caraka Samhita, was 
a mixture of the principles of the Vai$e$ika, the Sankhya and 
the Vedlnta, with slight modifications. Thus, we find the 
acceptance of the VaiieSika categories, universal, particular, 
substance, quality, action and inherence by Caraka 
.in the very first Chapter 2 . The three means of right knowledge, 
V ^ ^/perception, inference and Verbal testimonyare admitted, though 
K ( -'C - apart from tnem, reason (Yukti) also is acknowledged as a valid 
rr ) C /£ means 3 . The theory of perception is identical with that of the 
h> <y i VaiMika. Three types of inference, as found in the Nyaya, 
■/Vi4 are admitted 4 . 

^ Caraka follows the S^lfikhya in presenting the twenty-four 
^ constituents of Purusa. But here he identifies Puru?a with Pra- 

^ krti, for the simple reason that both are Avyakta 5 . In presenting 

Piiru?a in the light of the Vai§e§ika, however, he talks of Puru?a 
as a configuration of six, i.e. five elements, ether etc., with 
the principle of sentienev (Cetan&l as the sixth. 6 He talks of 
the principle of sentiency (Cetanfl) also as a * Dhatu*. He holds 
that PuruSa is of two types: (1) the one that is a mere confi- 
guration, as stated above; and (2) the other, which is a me re, 
principle^of sentiency (Jnah) and as such is beginningless, cause- 
less and eternal; it has objective knowtedge, only when it is 
associated with the means of knowledge 7 . It is perv asive (Vibhu) 8 . 

He asserts that knowledge and action and fruition of the latter, 
as well as pleasurerpain, ignorance. birth and death are related 
to Puru&a. which is of the nature of a configuration, as has been 
slated above. The relation ofPuru?a, as pure sentiency, with 
other Tattvas, is due to predominance of Rajas and Tamas. 
When, therefore, because of the predominance of pure Sattva, 


1 Car. 186. 

2 Car. 9— 13. 

3 Car. 70. 

4 Car. 71. 


5 Car. 288. 

6 Car. 287. 

7 Car. 292. 

8 Car. 293. 
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they are cast aside (Nirakrta) 1 , the man is on the sure way 
liberation. He states the means to purify Sattva, 
which, when purified, shines like the sun, free from dust, cloud 
and mist, or like a lamp in a breezeless place 2 . Consequently 
; true knowledge (Satya Buddhi) 3 arises, the veil of ignorance is 
Uom, the mind withdraws from the external objects and rests 


I 

I 


on the Self or Atman, the Reality is grasped and the liberation. 


• the eternal peace, is attained 4 . The liberated sees no difference 
) between himself and the objective world. 
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The Rase5vara system does not follow the technique of the 
Nygya, the VaiseSika or the Vedanta. It adopts the technique 
of the dualistic gaivaism. We have not so far been able to trace 
a text, in which the philosophy of the system as such has been 
dealt with ; nor do we find in the available literature any section 
that can give a clear idea of the fundamentals of the Rasegvara 
as a system of philosophy. We can, however, get a glimpse of 
the system from stray philosophical references and they clearly 
demonstrate that it is a §aiva system. 


Thus, in the Rasarnava, we find references to *§aktip§ta’ 
and “PiUa 5 ”. Isa and* SadSiiva also are mentioned 6 . Rasa 
Bhairava, as an object of contemplation, is presented in the same 
terms, as those in which £iva is presented; that is, an embodi- 
ment of Sadyojita, V&madeva, Aghora, I&na and Tatpurusa 7 . 
It also talks of Bindu, Nada, £akti, Unmana and Paramavyoma, 
and presents the following as higher than the preceding in the 
order, stated above. It speaks of the liberation as attainment 
of similarity with §iva 8 . 


In the context of metaphysics, it presents Mabe&vara, the 
Highest Lord, as omniscient and omnipotent; essentially subtle 
(Sflksmarupa) and free from all impurities (Niranjana). Here 
we find the Dualistic tendency mixed up with the Voluntaris- 
tic. The Highest Lord is represented to create and annihilate 


1 Car. 290. 

2 Car. 327. 

3 Car. 328. 

4 Car. 328. 


5 R.A.3. 

6 R.A. 133. 

7 R.A. 16-7. 

8 R. A. 169. 
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everything by His will 1 . The entire universe springs from Him, 
has its being in Him and is essentially identical with Him 2 . 

The individual self, as has been stated earlier, is admitted 
to be essentially identical with the supreme 3 . It has innate 
impurities 4 and can get freedom from them through His Grace. 
It can acquire an immortal and unaging body, made up of mer- 
cury and mica, through the use of the said metals, processed 
and purified in accordance with the directions, given in the texts. 
It can attain liberation in the very life time on the earth and have 
the supernatural powers, referred to earlier. 

LIBERATION IN LIFE (JtVANMUKTI) 

This system holds, as has been shown earlier, that through 
the use of the processed and refined mercury an unaging, non- 
decaying or immortal and divine body can be acquired: that 
this body is made up of pure mercury and mica and as such is 
different from that which is made up of flesh, blood and bones: 
that the acquisition of the former does not mean the loss and des- 
truction of the latter: on the contrary, when the mercurial 
divine body is got, the physical body itself, which is the abode 
of the divine, becomes so strong that there is no fear of accidental 
death 3 . 

Accordingly it holds that the liberation in life (Jlvanmukti; 
is the consciousness or awareness of identity of the soul, 
which is within the unaging and immortal body, with §iva 
(AjarSmara dehasya $iva tiditmya Vedanam) 6 . 

It is very sceptic about the liberation after death, which is 
promised by some schools of thought. It says that there is no 
direct evidence to convince us that the liberation after death 
does certainly take place, so that we can follow the path, 
pointed out by these systems, without any doubt in our minds 
about the attainment of the objective. - It condemns ‘VHmamArga* 
as a way to liberation. It is antagonistic to “Aghorapantha” 7 . 

Accordingly it shows a way to acquiring ah unaging and 
immortal body, the presence oi which within the physical body 
frees it from aging, diseases and accidental death, and enables 

1 R.A. 117. 

2 R. A. 1. 

3 S.D.S.202. 

4 R A. 3. 


5 S. D. S. (Comm) 203. 

6 R.A.2. 
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the soul to realise similarity with the Brahman in the life time. 
The liberation of such a soul is directly perceptible, because the 
body, wherein it is, is entirely free from accidental death, diseases 
and old age, cannot be cut by weapons, knows no obstruction 
of any kind, can freely go to other worlds and come back. 

If we take different texts together we find that it admits gradual 
liberation (Kramamukti). Thus, the first stage seems to be the 
liberation in life (Jivanmukti). Here there is awareness of qualita- 
tive identity of the individual in the perdurable body with the 
Brahman. Here the duality of the individual and the Universal 
persists, much as does the distinction between the actor on the 
stage and the imaginary hero, with which he identifies himself. 
A soul that has a mercurial body is free to realise perfect identity 
with Siva in respect of all attributes 1 , at its own will 2 . 

It also says that the soul that has a mercurial body goes to 
the world of «§iva at the end of universal annihilation (Pralayante) 3 . 
Thus, it seems to talk of the type of liberation, which is technically 
called “SSlokya”. It admits three stages of liberation or three 
types of liberation ; (1) Jivanmukti, (2) SSlokya and (3) 
Sivatfi(gamana). It holds that the mercurial body of the Siddha 
dissolves just where the divine bodies of the gods do 4 . The final 
stage of liberation, according to this system, is the attainment 
of similarity with Siva 5 . It is, therefore, a dualistic system. 

THE MEANS TO LIBERATION IN LIFE (JIVANMUKTI) 

It admits that true knowledge is the means to final emancipa- 
tion ; but it asserts that such a knowledge is not possible without 
the practice of Yoga, the control over breath. The successful 
practice of Yoga, however, needs a healthy and perdurable body. 
Such a body can be got through the use of “Rasendra” only. 
Hence Rasendra is the basic means to liberation; because Yoga, 
without which true Knowledge is not possible, depends upon it. 


1 

R. A. 169. 
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R. A. 174. 
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(VHI) MONISTIC &AIVAISM OF KASHMIR 

AS PRESENTED IN 

THE I^VARA PRATYABHIjRA VIMARgINl 

The monistic Saivaism of Kashmir has already been presented 
in detail in the Second part of Abhinavagupta : An Historical 
and Philosophical Study, and summarily in the History of 
Philosophy Eastern and Western in Chapter XV (B) and in the in- 
troduction to the Bh&skarl vol. II, Here, therefore, an attempt is 
made to present this system on the lines of its presentation in the 
Isvara PratyabhijnS VimarSinI so as to enable the reader to follow 
the Translation easily. The Translation covers the original work of 
Utpalacarya, the I $ vara PratyabhijnS, and a commentary on 
it, the VimarSinl, by Abhinavagupta. 

AUTHOR’S MOTIVE AND POINT OF VIEW 

According to the learned philosophical tradition, the essen- 
tial qualification of a teacher or author was not the learning 
so much as the realisation within .himself of the Reality 
which he propounded. UtpalacSrya’s ISvara PratyabhijnS, the 
view that the means to the realisation of the Highest 
Reality is the recognition, found a large following, because he 
had himself realised the Reality before he started to speak on it. 
He had come to the stage of the Self-realisation at which the 
motive Is purely objective and not in the least subjective. 
He undertook the work, not for any gain or advantage to himself 
but simply for the good of mankind in general. All this is stated 
in the very first verse. And Abhinavagupta in the course of the 
commentary on it discusses the doctrines of devotion, Bhakti 
or D&sya, and of Grace or Anugraha. He shows that the point 
of view of the author is logical. For, the book presents the 
V- theory of Recognition in the form of a syllogism, including 
y five terms : (i) Proposition ; (ii) Reason ; (iii) Examples; 

1 (iv) Application ; and (v) Conclusion. 

THE INTRODUCTION 

UtpalScSrya is very modern in his form of presentation. 
He puts in an Introduction in the beginning . And the 
purpose of it is nothing but to give a summary-view of the 
system so as to enable the reader to follow with greater 
ease what is presented in the body of the book. He holds 

the MaheSvara, 


V) that the Ultimate Me taphysical Principle, 
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is omniscient and omnipotent; He is jjfig and, therefore. He 
doeTnot qepena upon an ytmn ft externa l to Him to bring die en- 
tire universe into bemg^ilie'Qnivarse is nothing but IBs idea 
oT though t and, therefore, arises in Hin x much as do the limited V 
thoughts in the limited souls: it is simply* a limited manifestation ' 
(AbhSsa) of the Universal Mind: (ii) that He is the self-lumi- 


nous and ^elf-sufficient presupposition of a ll thoughts and" 
much as logically the universal is that or the individual : 


the 

means of right knowledge, therefore, do not apply to Him, 
because He is their presupposition, much as the flame is of the 
spreading rays: (iii) that He is not objective but purely sub- 
jective: all individual subjects are essentially identical with Jlim 


as self-luminocity and~ seff-consciousness, and ~ have~TRFbe mg 
separately from and independently of Him ; therefore, In reality 
tfieJC-is— no independent subject to which He may be related 
as an object: (iv) that the means to the realisation of the Ulti- 
mate is not knowledge or cognition (Jnana) but Recognition 
(Pratyabhijfia): it is related to, not the unknown but the known : 
it is a new way to the realisation of the Ultimate metaphysical 
Reality, the MaheSvara. The realisation consists, not in the 
actualization of the potential; nor in the attainment of something 
new, nor in knowing what was unknown before; but in pe- 
netrating through the veil, th at mak es the Maheiyara. appesir 
as Thrmai vidua i. oi wnich every one is immediately " aware, 
and in'T@dfenismg the MaheSvara in the ondmduaL . He Holds 


that the individual is ~^sentiaDy free ; freedom ij the inner*! 
being of the individual. But it is hidden by the veil of ignorance/! | 
The ignorance has to be removed to recognise it, to realise; [| 
it as identical with the Reality. f 

BUDDHISM AND MONISTIC SAIVAISM OF 

KASHMIR 




The relation between Buddhism and Monistic £aivaism 
seems to be similar to that between Empiricism of Hume and 
Transcendental Philosophy of Kant to some extent. The 
Monistic gaivaism of Kashmir is concerned with the Buddhis- 
tic view of the soul, not .as it was propounded by Buddha him- 
self. For, Buddha, according to Nagaijuna, in his commentary 
on the PrajnaparamitA Stitra, sometimes taught that the Atman 
exists, and at other times he taught that the Atman does not exist. 
"When he preached that the Atman exists and is to be the recei- 
ver of misery or happiness in the successive lives as the reward 
of its own Karma, his object was to save men from falling into- 
tbe heresy of nihilism (UcchedavSda). When be taught that there- 
.is no Atman in t(»e sense of a creator or a perceiver or an abso- 
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lately free agent, apart from the conventional name given to the 
aggregate of the five Skandhas, his object was to save men from 
falling into the opposite heresy of eternalism (giivatavada)' 


The Monistic gaivaism of Kashmir takes into account the 
Bauddha view of the soul as presented by Nagasena etc., who 
dismiss the immortal soul as an illegitimate abstraction ; who 
affirm the negative position of non-existence of soul ; who hold 
that self is nothing but a stream of ideas ; who in the manner of 
Hume argue that we do not find anywhere in our experience 
anything answering to the conception of permanent self; 
and that the so called self is nothing but a series of varying cog- 
nitions, determinate or indeterminate, which belong to no per- 
manent subject, because such a subject is not a fact of experience. 
And it attempts to prove, like Kant, that the position of the Baud- 
dha, who denies permanent subject, like Hume, is untenable, 
because synthesis, which is an essential feature of all determinate 
cognitions, cannot be explained without a permanent subject. 


Omniscient and omnipotent God is admitted by all theistic 
systems. But such a conception of God is generally based on 
Dualism, the recognition of the matter as comparatively inde- 
pendent of and separate from the Mind or God. The Nyflya and 
the VaiSesika are theistic systems and, as has already been stated, 
they represent earlier Saiva theism : because Kanida was a PaSupata 
and Gautama was a §aiva. The Bauddha, who denied the existence 
of permanent individual subject naturally criticised the conception 
of omniscient and omnipotent God. And the monistic gaivaism 
replies to this criticism, not on the dualistic hypothesis, but on 
the monistic. It interprets ‘omnipotent* and ‘omniscient’ in a way 
different from that in which these words were interpreted earlier. 

UtpalacSrya and Abhinavagupta . present the Bauddha 
objections against permanent subject and omniscient and omni- 
potent God in the JSvara PratyabhijnS and the VimarSini, 
Adhi. I, Ah. 2. And in the rest of the Adhik&ra I, and in the whole 
of the AdhikHra H, they reply to the Bauddha objections in de- 
tail. The first two Adhikaras form the major portion of the 
book. The remaining two Adhikaras, the AgamAdhikara and 
the Tattva Safigrah&dhik&ra, discuss the categories of the system 
and give a summary of it respectively. 


BAUDDHA OBJECTIONS AGAINST SAIVAISM 

' The Bauddha does not admit permanent subject, individual 

or universal; nor knower as distinct from knowledge; nor ac- 
tion as something different from the series of momentary beings. 
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which can be perceived directly or inferred ; n<ir any relation 
other than the causal. Accordingly he criticises the Saiva 
conception of the omniscient and omnipotent Odd. For, 
omniscience presupposes knowledge as something distinct from 
die one to whom it is related and who, because of this relation, 
is called knower (Jn£t3) : similarly omnipotence presupposes 
action as something different from the one to whom it is related 
and who, in consequence of this relation, is called doer (Kart§). 
He, like Hume, points out that however closely we observe and 
analyse our experiences, we do not discover the expeileucw W 
distincfTrom the experiences^ Nor is the knowing subjec t ~a no- 
cessary assumption to account for the phenomenon ofreinem-^ 
brance. For, it can be accounted for in terms of the' res idual | 
TfacesoF the past experiences. As regards the I-consciousness7 the " 
Bauddha asserts thaTtrrefers to different constituents of the ever 
changing personality, such as body, feeling and intellect, according 
as the I-consciousness is related to various experiences such as 
“I am fat”; “I am happy” or “I understand this”. He, therefore, 
holds that permanent subject or knower is ail illogical abstraction. 

And permanent doer or Karta also is an equally illogical 
assumption. For, there is no action apart from a series of 
momentary beings at different spatial points in a temporal 
order. For instance, if we analyse the action, to which we 
refer when we say “Devadatta goes”, we find nothing more than 
the body of Devadatta at different spatial points in a temporal 
order. But the body of Devadatta is not the same through 
out the time during which it is seen at different spatial points. 

It is momentary, according to the Bauddha. Hence, the Bauddha . 
talks of “series of momentary beings”. Therefore, permanent 1 
doer or Karta also is an illogical assumption. And if concep- f 
tion of individual knower and doer is illogical, the illogicality 
of the conception of the omniscient and omnipotent God auto- 
matically follows. 

THE REPLY OF THE MONISTIC gAlVAISM OF 

KASHMIR 

The Monistic gaivaism of Kas hmir agrees with the Buddhism 
y in denying the distinction between the knower or subject* and the 
knowledge, such as is admitted by the Yaise$ika, nadJely, that 
the subject is the substance wherein the knowledge inheres as 
a quality. But it asserts that permanent subject is necessary 
to account for remembrance and that remembrance cannot 
be explained in terms of mere residual traces as the Bauddha 
holds. Its approach to the problem of remembrance is psycho- 
logical. It analyses remembrance and shows that the charac- 
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teristic nattire 6f reinembrahce, which is expressed by the word 
“that” cannot be explained ip terms of the residual traces only 
of the past experience. 

This assertion is based on the view of the monistic gaivalsm 
of Kashmir : (1) that knowledge (Jn&na) is self-luminous ; (2) that 
one knowledge cannot be the object of another. In remem- 
brance we are aware not only of the objec t of a past experience 
but also of the experience that we ha d in relation to that object. 
And remembrance is recognised to be similar to the past expe- 
rience in respect of having the object of a past experience as 
its object Now the residual traces can explain the relation of 
remembrance to the object of a past experience, but they 
cannot account for the relation of the remembrance to the past 
experience. For, the past experience cannot appear as an object 
of remembrance, because luminosity of every cognition is self- 
confined and, therefore, one cognition cannot become an object 
of another; and the Bauddha does not admit permanent subject, - 
different from the cognition, which can synthetire various ex- 
periences. Further, even the awareness of similarity of rem- 
embrance with the past experience is not possible, because every 
cognition is momentary and there is no subject, according to 
the Bauddha, which can hold together the two experiences to 
make the consciousness of similarity possible. 

But remembrance is an impiortant factor in practical life. 
All our activities to acquire or to shun a particular object are 
determined by remembrance. We strive for an object, because 
we know it to be a source of pleasure through remembrance 
of the past experience, because of the synthetic activity of a per- 
manent subject, which holds various experiences together and 
relates them in various ways. Even the determinate knowledge 
of an object, which is the presupposition of all practical moves, 
depends upon memory and synthesis of various percepts. 

But because synthesis of experiences is not possible on the 
basis of the Bauddha philosophy of momentariness of subject, 
Utpalacarya, therefore, asserts : — 

“Thus, all human transactions, originating from unification 
of various kinds of cognitions, which mutually differ and cannot 
become one another’s object, will come to an end.” 

“If there be not one great Lord, who is essentially 
self-luminous, holds within all the innumerable forms of the 
universe and possesses the powers of cognition, remembrance and 
differentiation.” 
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The approach of the livara Pratyabh^fift Vimarftnl to the 
problem of metaphysics is very interesting inasmuch as it shows 
that the metaphysical principle, presented in it, is the presuppo- 
sition of every phenomenon of knowledge and that the practi- 
cal life is possible only on the basis of the monistic Saiva meta- 
physics. It synthetizes Realism and Idealism and presents 
a metaphysical theory, which is technically called “AbhisavSda” 
(Realistic Idealism). It points out how the explanations of the 
phenomena of knowledge of different kinds, as given by other 
schools of thought, such as various schools of Buddhism, the 
Sankhya, and the Mim3msa etc, are unsatisfactory. 

It denies the essential difference between mind and matter, 
thought and thing, or subject and object. It rejects the dualistic 
explanation of the phenomena of knowledge on similar grounds 
as those advanced by the subjectivists such as the Vijnanavadin 
in the East and Berkeley in the West. It rejects subjectivism 
also, because the subjectivist hypothesis completely shuts up 
every individual subject in his own world and thus fails to ex- 
plain the common objective world, wherein the individuals can 
co-operate in a common undertaking. It also rejects pure Idea- 
listic Monism which holds the world to be mere illusion. 

v 

It denies the essential difference between the individual 
mind or subject and the Universal. Its conception of the Uni- 
versal Mind is based upon an acute analysis of the individual 
mind. Knowledge (Jnina), remembrance and differentiation 
are the distinctive functions of individual mind. They, there- 
fore, are attributed to the Universal Mind also ; (because the in- 
dividual and the universal are identical not only m essence but 
in functions also ; and because without the admission of such 
functions of the Universal Mind 4he phenomenon of determinate 
knowledge cannot be explained. J The reason may be stated as 
follows : — 

The explanations of the phenomenon of knowledge, as given 
by the dualists and pluralists are unsatisfactory, because they 
present an insurmountable difficulty in bridging the gulf that 
divides the self from the not-self. If the subject and the object 
are completely cut off from each other, have exclusive and inde- 
pendent existence , and are of opposite nature, like light and 
darkness (Tamahpraka savad viruddhadharminoh. &• Bh.) how 
can there -be any connection between the two, which is so very 
necessary for the production of the phenomenon of knowledge. 
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The meeting of the self and the not-self, in this case, seems to 
be as difficult as that of the two logs which are carried by two 
/different currents, which separately lose themselves in the sands, 
jibe Is vara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, therefore, declares that 
the All-inclusive Universal Mind is the logical necessity to 
account for the phenomena of knowledge. J' 

f THE ALL-INCLUSIVE UNIVERSAL, MIND AND ITS 
U OMNISCIENCE j 


The Monistic £aivaism of Kashmir is a synthesis of the real- 
istic , idealistic, voluntaristic and mystic tendencies. According- 
ly it admits that the Universal Mind has two aspects, transcenden- 
tal (ViSvottlrna) and immanent (ViSvamaya). It presents 
the Universal Mind as transcendental in the context of mysticism, 
and as immanent in the context of metaphysics, which primarily 
aims at explaining the practical life. £lt admits the Universal 
Mind to be not consciou s but c onscio usnes s it self, not f ree but 
freedom itself ](Prakasa “vlmariamaya^Tl tus point has been* 
d ealt wi t h in Auh inavagupta pp. 1 99-207!) Its theory of emana- 
tion of the whole universe, including subject, object and means 
of knowledge, reminds us of the philosophy of Plotinus. The 
universe can be in the state of identity with or of difference from 
the Universal Mind. And emanation is nothing but the mani- 
festation of what is identical with itself as separate from itself ; 
but the manifested, even in the state of separateness from the 
Mind, is no less within the Mind than in the state of identity, 
exactly as our thoughts are within ourselves even when they are 
objectified. (The universe has no existence independently of 
the Mind exactly as the dream has no being independently of 
the dreaming subject.) (The world-process is the process within 
the MuuD The phenomena of knowledge, related to the indi- 
vidual, are the phenomena in the Universal Mind, exactly as 
thoughts, feelings and cognitions of different types, which the 
individuals figuring in the dream have, are in the dreaming 
subject. Just as it is the dreaming subject that knows, remem- 
bers and differentiates in the figures which appear to do so 
in dream, so it is the Universal Mind that does so in all indivi- 
dual minds. Hence in the context of Metaphysics, which aims 
at explaining the phenomena of determinate knowledge, on which 
practical life depends, the I § vara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini speaks 
of the Universal Mind as expressing its “freedom” (Svatantrya) 
in the forms of the powers of knowledge (Jnana) remembrance 
(Smiti) and differentiation (Apohana) which consist in uniting 
and 'separating the Abhasas so as to give rise to such subjects 
and objects etc. as are necessary for the rise of aforesaid 
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phenomena. These topics are fully discussed in the Jnanadhikira 
Ahnika IV, V and VI respectively. All-inclusiveness and 
Freedom are dealt with successively in Ahnikas VII and VIII. 

//Thus, omniscience of the Universal Mind consists not in 
opj&tively knowing everything that exists independently of and 
separately from it, but in freedom to manifest and to unite 
the Abhasas so as to give rise to all that is necessary for the rise 
of the phenomena of knowledge. The Universal Mind is omni- 
scient, because all phenomena of knowledge emerge from and 
merge back into it exactly as dream does from and back into 
the dreaming individual.) 

OMNIPOTENCE (KRIYASAKTI) OF THE LORD AND 

PHENOMENON OF ACTION 

The distinction between body and mind is undeniable and 
so is that between thought or knowledge and action. Thus, 
the recognition of distinction between omniscience and oinni- 
potence is natural. But omnipotence, if it is the power or 
capacity to do everything, includes the power to bring about 
all that is necessary for the phenomena of knowledge. This 
is admitted in the very beginning of the Isvara Pratyabhijna. 
In fact, the word “Kartari” with which the book begins is just 
to indicate this. 

The phenomena of knowledge and action are similar in so 
far as both presuppose the existence of subject, object and 
means. But action can be viewed more objectively than know- 
ledge. And the Bauddha, who is the chief opponent of the Mo- 
nistic Saivaism of Kashmir, viewed the action purely objectively 
and so criticised the conception of ‘doer’ (Karta) and of the Om- 
nipotent God. 

THE BAUDDHA CONCEPTION OF ACTION 

The Bauddha conception of action and its difference from 
that of the Monistic Saivaism of Kas hmir have been discussed 
in the two introductions to the two earlier volumes of the Bhas- 
kari. The Bauddha views the action objectively or empirically 
and asserts that it is only a definite mental construct, which is 
based upon the observed series of spatial points at which a parti- 
cular body of man, animal or anything else is seen in a temporal 
succession ; and that no ‘doer’ apart from the body is seen and, 
therefore, the admission of a permanent ‘doer’ (Karta) is baseless. 
The following are the points which he emphasises against 
the Saiva:- 
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(I) Action is a series; it is characterised by succession 
and, therefore, is multiple. Hence it cannot be spoken of as 
one. For, unity is the opposite of multiplicity and, therefore, 
cannot co-exist with multiplicity. Accordingly it is illogical 
t o say that action is one and serial or successive also at the same 
time . (II) Unity of action cannot be asserted on the ground 
that it resides in one, has one substratum; because there is no 
experience of a substratum, different from the momentary beings, 
which constitute the series. The momentary beings (Ksanas) 
alone, coming in succession, are experienced. (Ill) Even* if, 
for the sake of argument, a substratum be accepted, how can 
it, being affected by the various constituents of the series, 
characterised by temporal, spatial and formal differences, be 
spoken of as one? (IV) Recognition of the body, that is found 
at various places in a temporal order, as the same is not sufficient 
to establish its identity and unity. For, it is due to similarity of 
the body of the preceding moment with that of the following, 
just as in the case of the flame of a lamp; because though a 
layman thinks that the same flame persists through successive 
moments, yet really it does not : it is replaced in successive moments 
by other flames, into which the oil, that is drawn by the wick 
to the spatial point of the going out flame, is converted. (V) 
Action is not real (Satya) because it is made up of a series, the 
members of which are held up together in the order of priority 
and posteriority by the determinative activity of the mind. 
For, whatever is determinately grasped is not real: the real is 
momentary and indeterminate. 

THE SAIVA CONCEPTION OF ACTION 

The monistic Saivaism of Kashmir, as has already been stated, 
is a synthesis of the realistic, idealistic, voluntaristic and mystic 
tendencies. The £aiva conception of action is, therefore, based, 
not upon the observation of its external objective aspect only, 
but also on the subjective grasp and analysis of the internal sub- 
jective aspect. It approaches the problem of action not only from 
the point of view of empiricism but also from that of volunt- 
arism. Accordingly while it accepts the serial and, therefore, 
multiple nature of the action as an observable external pheno- 
menon, it points out the subjective and internal aspect as well. It 
asserts that the appearance of a particular body at successive 
points of space in temporal order, which we empirically observe 
and call action, is only an expression of the will of the individual. 
This assertion is based upon the fact of experience. We experience 
within some kind of internal stir (Antara spandana) before 
the commencement of the series, which constitutes the 
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external aspect of the action. The worldly action, therefore, is 
a unity, because of oneness of the will, of which i t is an express- 
ion, and the will is one because of the oneness of the purpose 
that it aims at. Thus, action, taken in both of its aspects, is 
unity in multiplicity : the unity is internal and subjective and 
multiplicity is external and objective. The £aiva disagrees 
with the Bauddha in holding that the action, as discussed just 
above, is real, because our experience of it, both subjective and 
objective, remains uncontradicted by any subsequent experience 
and because it has the causal efficiency of bringing about the 
realisation of the purpose, aimed at. 


<D 

- The wor< * “KriyS” (Action) is used in the texts on the Monis- 

0' V *T tic gaiva philosophy of Kashmir- nnt nnlv in the sfnw of'-' 
the empirical action, bu 
^ of action (Kriyd gakti). 


p tic §aiva philosophy of Kashmir, not only in the sense of 
.N the emnirical action, but also in that of the metap hysical power 

And the latter is me basis of the 
Saiva conception of the omnipotence of the Lord. The Bauddha 
criticism of the omnipotence was based upon the conception of "> 
action as serial, as seen from the empirical point of view.~T!e~ 
denied the permanent subject, agent, doer or Kartii, to whom the 
action is related, simply for the reason that it is not an e mpir iffl 
$al fact. And the gaiva reply to it is based upon the idealistic . 
Voluntarist ic and epistemic points of view, as is presented in the 
15 vara Pratyabhijna Vimar5inl. The_ esta blishment of the pet 
vaanSDt C11 hiffili both Individual and universa l, is tne cerifr j 
problem of the book, in opposition to the denial of it Tiym 
Bauddha from the empirical point of view. The gaiva points out 
that the empirical point of view does not give us the whole v 
truth, but only an aspect of it ; that it fails, particularly if it is N 
mixed up with the theory of momentariness, to explain satisfa- 
ctorily the phenomena of knowledge ; that it means the denial 
of all ethical values, because permanent subject that enjoys or 
suffers the fruits of action in future is the presupposition of 
ethics and that it means atheism. * ~~ 


The dualism of mind and matter or subject and object, with- 
out their essential ide ntity and co mmon substratum, cannot 
account ior tne relation between thg -mh|ect ana tne object, nor 
can a momentary" subject, whatever jt be, accounTTbrTmTsyntjfc- 
jsis of percepts into a concept . The permanent suhject T therefore, 
isan gpTslemld necessity and/therefor e. a practical necessity also, 
because action pre supposes knowledge of the thing towards 
which the" activity" lftO “Be directed and also remembrance 
of the past experiences of it or of something similar to it, to 
determine the nature of the activity. 
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If, therefore, dualism and empiricism arc to be rejected, and 
the abstract mo nism, that looks upon tne whole univereB'as mere 
illusion, is unsatisfa ctory , because, according to extre me monism , 
there Ts nothing apart from the Mind on the basis of which 


le _t>asis_ pi which 

illusio n can arise, the Realistic Idealism or, to put it in He EffHa*--* 
term, Concrete "M mism as opposed to Abstract Monism appears 
to be "a Fair alternative to account for the phenomena of 
knowledge and practical life. But even concrete monism of the 
Hegelian type, which admits the Ultimate metaphysical principle 
to be purely rational, fails to explain the irrational, the existence 
of which cannot be denied^The ultimate metaphysical principle, 
therefore, has to be a dmi^ et f^p he ‘Free* (Svatantra). Svatan- 
tryavSda, therefore, seems to be the only sound philosophy. 
This “Svatantrya” is the philosophic doctrine, which the Isvara 
PralyabhijSa VimarSinl presents. 


Therefore, when it talks of the omnipotence of the Lord 
(Sarvakriya sva (antra) it does not mean that the Lord has per* 
feet freedom of action in regard to what exists separately from 
and more or less independently of Him and what would continue 
to exist even if He were not there, as the God of the dualists has 
in regard to the matter and the world that is created out of it. 

On the contraryf it means that the yniverse is the concretisatio n 
or manifestatiorr of the fr ee Universal Mind" or WilT ; that7hc~ 
nnivAro* ha* nn pr istence separately fro m and independently of 
tfhc frfind; that the relation between the~ Mipd anifthe universe is 
similar to that between a mirror and the re flections which are cast 
ouit; that the difference between the Mind and tne mirror is maT 
the affections of the latter are due to external objects, but those [ 
of the former are du e to its own Freedom^ Thus, the objection ' 
of the Bauddha: “How'T&n the doer, in Sjpite of his relation 
with action, which is serial in its nature, be spoken of as one ?” 
is answered in the very beginning of the KriyadhikHra by 
asserting that just as the unity of mirror remains in tact in spite of 
affection by reflections of different kinds, so tfhe unity of the 4 ^ 
Universal Mind or the Lord remains unaffected in spite of the A \ 
appearance of the multiplicity of the universe in it.^) •' 

Kriyasakti is responsiblefor the manifestation of temporal 
and spatial orders and, therefore, it is free from the tem- 
poral an d spatial limitation. (The temporal and spa naj| orders 
sfnne in relation to "The i ndividual mind only] (To the 
universal Mind the whole D Til Verse shines identical 
with itse lf?) In the context of Kriyasakti some important pfiflo^ 
sophicat" problems such as that of the “Relation!’ including 
the relation of the subject and the object an3of the cause and 
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the effect, are discussed. Here J he characteristic doctrine of 
the system, technically called “AbhSsavada”, is presented in 
detail: the three means of knowledge, gerceptjpa, i nference ^ 
and scr iptural authority, are discussed and tE^msunctiveleature^ 
of the" Salva theory of inferen ce is pointed out: the essential \ 
nature of ‘being* (SattvdTanfff&at of ‘Not-being* are stated and ' 
the distinction of these conceptions from those of the other 
schools is drawn: and in conclusion it is said: “Icchaiva hetuti 
Kartrta Kriya* *. “ 

THE LAST TWO ADHIKARAS 

In the Agamadhikara, besides the presentation of the thirty- 
six categories, admitted by this system, the characteristic features 
of different types of ‘subject* (Pram&tr) and different levels of 
experience, at which these characteristics become clear, are des- 
cribed. The last Adhikara, called “Tattva Sahgraha” gives 
an illuminating summary of the system, discusses the essential 
nature of the three qualities, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas and 
concludes with a clear presentation of ‘Recognition* (Pratya- 
bhijnS) which constitutes a part of the title of the book 
“ISvara PratyabhijnS.” 








ISVARA PRATYABHUNA VIMAR$lNf 


JNANADHIKARA 
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. Ahnika I 

er""* Cz-yt. / 

(I,) I bow to that Absolute, which is^ unity ofParamasiva 
and Sakti; the Unity, which from its ultimate statej first of all 
manifests. the Pure Ego 1’ and then, through its will, divides its 
poweri nto . two ; the Ultimate State, which, being without any 
manifestation, is self-contained and is responsible for Creation 
and Dissolution through the play and suspension respectively 
of its Power. 


/ 


(2 — 4) Having been taught by Laksmanagupta, I, Abhinava- 
gupta, grand-disciple of him, who wrote the flawless work, 
called Isvarapratyabhijna, am writing this brief commentary on 
his (Utpala's) work: the work which is a representation of the 
system ofjbm&nanda, a gem in the family of Tryambaka, and 
is a means to the attainment of the purely subjective supreme 
human goal. 

(5) Of this work, the author himself has given the substance 
in the Vrtti and exposition in the TIka. I, therefore, in order 
to elucidate the concept of Recognition to people of slow under- 
standing, shall fully explain the contents of the work as follows:— 

(6) May this exposition be helpful to ail people of slow 
understanding, or to some of keen understanding, but if to none, 
at least to myself. 


Desiring to bring about in others the identification with the 
Highest Reality, the power of which he had himself realised 
within, and thinking that it could safely be brought about if he 
starts with referring to his own identification, the author, with 
a view to make others fit for the same, states the object. Here 
(in this verse) the statement of the object occupies a subordinate 
position to (the statement of) the realisation of identity w’ith the 
highest aspect of the Ultimate : — 

(1) “Having somehow realised my identity with the Supreme 
and wishing to render service to humanity, 1 am establishing ‘Self- 
Recognition’ which is a means of attaining all that is of value,” 
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In this system, salutation means ‘surrender ’ consisting in the 
dedication of body, speech and mm j ScKsively to Him. A 
wise man ought fomake that surrender only if he realises the 


! 
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superiority. of the object of his devotiorL,to all others. Other- /// / S' 
wise if he, unaware of any justification, bows to that-which is . ' . , 
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& 
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\V n ot the supreme, he would fall in the category of ordinary 
^ •’’-s}' men, as has been said : — 

“Persons, affected by limited knowledge and attachment 
> do not reach the Supreme Deity.” w 

In so far as he is impelled by the limited powers of know- 
ledge, will and action, whi ch are the creation? of JViayd, he is 
still in bondage. But he might also be considered to be superior . t 
to others, because he has already passed some of the stages : . . . ? 

as has been said by the illustrious Vidyapati : — y ^ \ y/ , i 

“How can there arise the desire to praise any Boon-giver 'y- 
other than you, even through lower delusion, in him, who sees ,j) . 
your glory unimpaired through the natural means of knowledge.” ^y ‘ 

We shall deal with this topic in the Agamakanjja. Therefore, 
in any salutation a clear consciousness of superiori ty of the deity 
to others should be accepted as essential. 

The All-Inclusive Universal Consciousness is spontaneously 
realised by him, on whom the higher Grace of God has . . r 
V fallen, and personal effort plays no part in it. For, aiL i sj}' Jp 
V ^ that being essentially a manifestation of^rMaya,' - the /a v - 

principle of obscuration and, t herefofe^ "»pill»m inatlv ^ like /r', , I* 

darkness, cannot be a means tp^-tfie knowledge of the * V\£ 

pure light, which is beyond^Kfaya and, therefore, is the Si ^ 
opposite of the manifestation^The pure light, as presented above, VfO v 
should; however, be clearly apprehended by calling to mind some u .. * l 

such word as ‘Jayati’ which stands for all-surpassing greatness, ~ 
with a view to bringing it before one’s own as well as othay/f’r’, \ ^ 
people’s consciousness by means of inner visualisation and an ) t / , 
outer expression respectively. Therefore, when - ? Word, expres-2^/ . 

Isive of salutation, is used the meaning of ‘Jayati’ should be / y?. •' 
lconsidered to be implied in ity Even while uttering the word 
9‘jaya’, if a person does not surrender himself to Him, who is 
possessed of Supreme Greatness, and remains indifferent to Him, 

(pic does a great disservice to himself. Therefore, (when ‘jaya’ is 
used) surrender, which is involved? n the visualisation of Supreme 
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Greatness, . must be understood to be Accordingly, 

when either ‘jaya’ or ‘namaskara* is used, the other should be . ( 
necessarily considered to be implied. The same thing holds good 
of *Yandana’, ‘Namana’, ‘Sn^arana’ and Pradhyana etc,, 
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because their real meaning is nothing more than the feeling of 
surrender, coupled with the visualisation of the supremacy of 
the Supreme. Here, however, the author has adopted such a 
method that both th ese ideas are conveyed by means of direct 
expression This will be made clear in the course of the expiana- 
[Qn ot the * meanin gs of the words. y 

^Reference b v mean Tof a conventional expression is reasona?* 
de^/because 7t is good for all ; Indeed" IT ' ' ' 


ak/ ^>V^^roe > /be ca uSeTns good for all; Indeed it goes straight7~appeaTsTto 

the heart of everybody; an implied meaning, on the other hand, 
•jyV (appeals) only to that of some*— because all cannot get at the 

implied meaning, which the power of visualisation (Pratibha) alone 
Wy* > ' arouses. And consciousness of the word which is devoid of ‘rnean- 

ing’, is no consciousness at all. This will become clear in the 
» / sequel. With this idea in mind the author has followed this method 

. 1’ of salutation, without the use of a well known word, such as 
j.Au/i ‘Jaya’ and ‘Namas’ etc! 

In this world whatever enters into consciousness is a mere 
• <*&/' y' manifestation of the Self, the Ultimate Reality to be defined 
jyjjtr/*-' iater. Amongst the manifested, the causal relation , such as 

/ exists between the means and the end and" so on, is also real, 
/j because all this is a fact of consciousness and the reality of what 
. / p. enters into consciousness cannot be denied. This is what Bhatta 

o p. " m f f Divakaravatsa has stated in his Vivekanjana in the verses begT 

with . ....... ....... 

- & * v' y and < 


( y 
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has stated in his Vivekanjana in the verses begin* 

with : — 

“The objects shine” 
and ending in : — 

It does not cease to be by a mere emphatic<8enial.” 


I 





s. / In the practical world, however, this causal relation often 
appears to be indirect because of the appearance of the limited 
u U, / . ^ self, due to the multiplicity of the manifested, which is essen- 

J" / tiallv the infinite Broun of nowers. which are invariably within 


/ 


tially the infinite group of powers, which are invariably within 
the Supreme Creative Power, characterized by Perfect Will. 


/That indirect causality will be proved to be a manifestation of 
\/ J Maya. It is of innumerable kinds, due to the innumerable sub- 
y _\f J v divisions of the sentient and the insentient It is this which is 

f*'. . responsible for the relation between the creator and the created 

v * T / and the object and means of knowledge as we perceive in 
I fits , M ordinary life. 

V . u. 
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jy Where, however, the unlimited light of Self, possessed 
"" * 

s i/cn 


I: 


of All-Transcending Power, which is nothing , but the essential 
nature of the Pure Self, is the Cause, and there is no intervention 
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= t^v *y< s^/ - «>** 

is conceived to be that of the Supreme. This is called “Grace’* / 

the fifth and the last act of the Supreme Power, which leads to 

, i a . # r\ _ £* _a w 




the attainment of the highest human goal. For, Perfect Free- . ^ 


dom is due to that alone. As for the liberation taught by other (./■ 

systems, it will be said later that it is partial and not complete , > " 2< 

and, therefore, an illusory one. The Grace js the other causalXy^X 5 r X r 
relation: the Grace, which cannotTxT clearly conceived, becausej-V ~ ^ A. , / 



it is different from the well-known causal relation, establish 
by invariable concomitance and logical discontinuance in ordinary . . 
life; the Grace, the essential nature of which is revealed by the^r^^^yy 
liberation, which sometimes occurs ; the miraculous nature of^^^-Lc-e^ 
which is due to the operation of the Supreme Creative Power, "" y., 

'jP characterised by the bringing about of the impossible; and which o 
- ' j cannot be .attained merely, by hundreds of longings for the <_/ Xrf* Ctfj 



- a cannot tie .attained jnereiy, oy nunareas or longings tor tne 
S & _ removal ofthe beginningless dark veil, which hides the true nature y *yy 
/. .> of the Self. And it (the Grace) is referred to as such by the word • 
yy-l ‘Katham’ together with the suggestive particle ‘Cit*. The word 
, or- - “Kathancit” means “somehow” by devotion, which is inspired 
t(S & by the Lord Himself, to the teacher who has identified himself ^ JjO J ***■ 
• with the Lord. As has been said : — ^ 

The Union is very difficult to attain.” 

^js ci i-y ^ <y ZJi 4^= 

In the word ‘asadya’ ‘a’ means ‘from all sides’ i.e. xom- - J p»/ 
v -a, pletely’, and sadayitva (Sadya) means, ‘having made it fully fit* ** * ' , 0. 
for realisation’ by one’s own self . Thus, because of his having r v 

t^^icnown the knowable, his competence to present the system for 
< ^J^ ? 'Cthers is shown. Otherwise, he would have been a mere deceiver. jXlo X t 
By means of the past time (which is expressed by ‘lyap’) imme- a&St • * 
diate sequence is intended to be implied here. Otherwise the X - y ; 
highest stage of identification having been reached and the aifec- 
tions of the impurities of Maya having been destroyed, how - V? 
could there remain the possibility of imparting instruction ta p* 
others? 

There do exist powerful deities within the sphere of 
Maya, such as Visnu, Virinca etc. Further, there are beings 

■ aH ~ 1i I..' *1 m A II’ 4: Jt if A W_l 


•K 


s. r 


Cparriy pun?) namely, Mantra, Mantresa, and Mantra Mabesa, 

1"^ who are within the sphere of Mahamaya, beyond the Maya; 

and finally, there are pure beings Sadasiva etc. But Mahesvariu- Jluj£^ S 
is that glorious One, by the sparks of whose Power thev~ Eave ■ 
attained Godhead and whose essential nature is perfect Freedom, 
consisting in unbroken self-luminosity and self-consciousness 


author 


(Ananda). By speaking of identity ^ith ‘Hixnj 
indicates that establishing of His Recognition is*of very great 
consequence. The word ‘Dasya’ means a state of the ‘devotee’ 
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l to whom the Lord gives all that is desired. By means of this j ^ 
l word, the author represents himself to be the recipient J ( 
Jof the perfect Power of Will, which is not different from the \ 
^Highest Lord himself. The word ‘Janasya’ means ‘of whatever 
tjhat is born *. Thus, he means to point out that there h . no 
rest ridionof any kind in regard to the right~to tonoSTtKiR, 
system . Whosoever realises the true nature of the Self, 
attains the highest goal, because self-realisation is the highest 
goal and that cannot be impeded by anything w hich is regarded 
as an impediment. For, whatever is realised i* — rraTfa»d ft 
has been said : — 



“Here no beginning is futile; nor is there any impediment. 
Even a little of this spiritual attainment saves a man from great 
fear.” 

My great-grand- teacher also has said in his Sivadrsti: — 

“Once, one gets the unshakable knowledge of the Omnipre- 
sence of Siva, through the means of right knowledg e, scripture. 
or preceptorial instruction, the instruments oi knowledge and 
meditation^ become perfectly useless. For, once gold is known 
as such, are the instruments necessary to reveal its genuineness? 
At all times, t he certainty is due to a firm belief, as in the case 
of one’s parents etc!” ~ 

The word ‘janasya’ means, of one who is constantly troubled 
by births and deaths. By this word, he declares tne transmig- 
rating souls to be deserving of help, because of their being objects 
of compassion. *The word ‘api’ indicates his identity with the 
Supreme and precludes the possibility o f any other motiv< 
him than the goocr ol~3thers : because he Has attained perfection. 
1 ne good of others is also really a motive, because the definition 
of motive applies to it. There is no divine curse that only one’s 
own good can become a motive and not that of others. Even 
one’s own good, if it does not come within the definition, is not 
a motive at all. T hat which is fixed upon as the ma in obj ect 
of. attainment and , the refore, urges'o'ne on to action, is motive 

Hence the founder of the Nyaya system in order 
iat, even according to Dualism, the motive of God in 
creating the world etc. is the good of others, has defined ‘motive’ 
as follows : — 


l 





“Motive is that, aiming at which man acts.” 



% 


•According to Bhaskara the translation would be as follows: — 
The word 4 api* indicates the author’s identification with the persons to be 
helped and, therefore completely precludes the possibility of any other 
motive in him. 
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By means of the present participial affix (Satr) in ‘icchan’ 
he points out that the object aimed at is the cause of action. . ■ r 
We shall show that the will-power as it gradually grows, develops 
, J nt o the power of action. The word ‘Upa’ means ‘near’. 

> *JJ^J|Jrherefore, the aim here is to bring the ordinary mortal nearer 
the state of the Highest Reality. Therefore, it is that he used 
: the word ‘all’ (samasta). Once the state of the Highest Reality 

. is reached, all attainable things, which merely flow from it, are 

automatically attained, just as all the gems are, when the moun- 
tain of gems, called ‘Rohana’, is acquired. To one who has 
missed the Highest Reality,* namely, the Self, other attainments 
arc useless : By one who has attained that Highest Reality, 
there is nothing else to be desired. As the author himself has 
stated : — 

“Those who are rich in the wealth of devotion have nothing 
left to be desired. To those who are poor in it, what is the use 
of a quest for other things?” 

Thus, by taking ‘samasta’ etc., as a genitive compound, the 
■ I p urpose | has been stated: but, by taking it as an attributive . 

. ' M compound, the means is indicated: — “That Recogniti on of the f/fc/xv 
1 JMTltimate, in whicb (yasyam) the clear consdousness (SlmavapG) 
of the essential nature (sampgt) of The external and internal 
, j)\\ objects, both existing and non-existing, such as ‘blue’ and ‘plea- 

If sure* etc .5 (Samastapis the cause (hetu).” Indeed, it i s taught I I 
If in th is system that the a ttainment of th e true self is possible only 0 1. 

II through an investigation oFthe ultimate source of the knowledge Ml 
of ‘blue’ and ‘pleasure’ etc. which so distinctly affect the cons- 1 
ciousness. As has been stated elsewhere : — J ai 

^*'“The ultimate end of all objective consciousness, ‘this’,1 anrajE 
is its merging in the Self. The consciousness ‘I am that’ stands /J fWttpI 
x l for it.” 

' In the same context it is further stated : — ’ / 

n “A hambhava has been declared to be the merging of the'i / 
Ilf^object y in the subjec t. The same is called the rest (visranti) the 1 \J 
^ tI perteciFreedom, the supreme causal agency and supreme crea- 1 v 
B tive power, because it involves the disappearance of all desires”. A. 

/I By this, all apprehension that the means is difficult to adopt, \ A 
* has been set aside. He will state at the end of the work: — , \ j 

“This new path is smooth” ( 4 - 1 - 16 ). v J 

Uyvt*-^**“Tasya” means ‘of Mahesvara’. ‘ Recognition ’ means shining/ 

^ (Jna-jnana) as facing oneself (abhimukhyena) of what was^fbr- 
gotten. “Pratipam” implies that it is not that the consciousness 

Vfi\ • 1 L 
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, ‘this’,1 
.’ stands^' 
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of the Self has never before been a fact of experience, because it 
always shines ; but that, as will be explained later, through His 
own power, it appears as though cut oif, or limited. Recognition 
consists in the unification of what appeared once with what 
appears now, as in the judgment “This is the same Caitra”. 
It is a cognition, which refers to an object, which is directly 
present ^ It . i s re ac hed thr ough unifica tion of experiences. 

, In ordinaryTileTTn such^taterrieHTS-^s "So and so has been 
made to be recognised by the king” recognition means cognition, 

( consisting in unification of experiences at the time of the sub- 
sequent apprehension of one who was known before, either in 
general terms or in particular, as the son of so and so, of such 
and such description and qualities. In the present context 
also the knowledge of the Lord as possessed of Supreme Power, 
having been got through the well known Puranas, Siddhanta, 
Agama and inference etc., and the immediate apprehension of one’s 
own self being always there, recognition arises through the 
unification of the two experiences in the form : “Certainly I 
am that very Lord”. “I shall establish that Recognition*. 
In ‘Upapadayami’ the root with prefix (upapad-upapatti) means 
potential existence. The causal affix means that potentiality 
being there, I, through my causal agency, bring it into play. 
Indeed, there is the potentiality of recognition, because the Self 
is ever shining. Bringing about is no more than the removal 
of the influence of Maya, which is considered to be a force of 
obscuration. The active voice has been used in ‘upapadayami’ 
because in the bringing about of recognition, the distinction 
between oneself and others being absent (in the agent), there is 
no possibility of the agent’s being affected by any purpose etc. 

The following is the prose-order of this stanza : — 

“Having somehow got union with the Highest, which is the 
cause of the attainment of all that is attainable, and desiring 
the benefit of ordinary mortals by helping them in getting union 
with the Highest Reality, which is the means of attaining all that 
is attainable, through somehow bringing about His recognition, 
I establish His Recognition which is the means of attainment 
of all that is attainable.” 

In the word ‘asadya’ when it is used in the construction a 
second time, there are two causal affixes (nic). 

The writer of the Vrtti has not taken the trouble of giving 
such a detailed explanation, because his object was simply to 
state the implication. This is what has been said : — 

“(In the Vrtti) which is intended to explain briefly what is 
obscure in the* aphorisms.” 


9 9 
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The writer of the Tika also, being concerned with the 
exposition of the Vrtti only, has not touched this point- We have, 
however, explained* it in detail, because our attempt is to give 
a full exposition of the aphorism. JThis holds goqd everywhere. 

Thus, in this verse^the subject-matter, the object, its object 
and the object of the latter, the statement of the quantisation 
of the person, for^whom this system is meant, the preceptorial 
line and the relation are shown. By dissolving the compound 
as an instrumental attributive, the means to a spiritual path has 
been determined. The objective world , (represented by ‘blue’ 
‘pleasure’ etc.) constitutes the entire possession, and is at firet 
the cause ,of sin and merit etc ., the root cause of transmigratio n- 
By this SastraT the same ir made to be recognised as jh c su re 
means to spi ritual" path. - Thus, the autnor who, at the end of 
the work, refers to his power of accomplishing what is difficult 
by the words “New Path” (4.1.16), has indicated that the 
statement of means is the subject-matter of the work. That 
is why he will begin another stanza with the words : — 

“Thus, of the insentient” (1.1.4.) 

The object is the knowledge of the means of recognition; 
the object of the object is the recognition itself, the object 6f 
the latter is the exclusive consciousness of the Ultimate Reality, 
which is all that is attainable. There is nothing beyond it, 
because even a fraction of it is the ultimate goal of all goals. 
This is what I have myself said in a Stotra : — 

“O Lord! the ultimate aim of all worldly or religious acts 
is the identification with you. Those who seek some other end 
in this unification also, will ever remain in a state of ignorance.” 

He will himself say later on in a hemistich. 

“Therefore, setting foot on that.” (4. 16.) 

By the word ‘of the ordinary mortal* (janasya) the person, 
for whom the system is meant, is indicated, as he will say in 
conclusion : — 

“Always concentratiM on this” (4. 2. 1.) 

By the word ‘somehow’ (kathancit) the preceptorial line is 
shown; as he will say : — 

“As the great teacher has said in his work, the Sivadrsti.” 
( 42 . 1 .) 

This stanza, because it puts together all that is to be said 
about ‘recognition’ is a summary statement of the subject-matter 
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and authorial undertaking. The mid-portion of the work states 
the reasons etc., and the last verse:— 


“Thus I have shown” etc. (4. 1. 16.) 

is the conclusion. Thus, this work, which presents the subject- 
matter in a syllogistic form including five terms has the 
instruction of others as its object The idea of the author 
that in the creations of Mayl, the point of view of the Naiylyika i 
is the right one, will become clear in such statement as^' 
“Action, Relation, Generality.” (2. 2. 1.) 

This is the substance of the work. 


Just as a good man, familiar with the lord of the land, brings 
about the approach of an ordinary mortal, endowed with the 
qualities of a servant, to the lord and reveals the lord as possessed 
of the group of qualities such as approachability to the ordinary 
mortal: so the author, who has realised the Supreme, being a 
good man, brings about the recognition of the Supreme by the 
ordinary man. This much meaning is conveyed by the dissolution 
of ‘Tatpratyabhijna’ as the genitive determinative compound 
“His Recognition”. 


* At the time of hearing this stanza the identity of the 
pupils with the Ultimate lakes place through understanding 
of this sloka. That is as follows: — : On hearing the word “of 
the ordinary mortal (janasya)” the meaning of the treatise 
on the system is reflected in the consciousness of the deserving 
-disciple, as a reflection <">n thr miijorj not when Ee taices 
it indifferently, but when the third person of the various 
tenses ‘lot’, ‘lin’ etc. appeals to him as th e first person , as follows : — 

^ ^tc#*Ww“We are the persons, who are troubled by birth and death 
/ and have various kinds of attachments. This teacher, desiring 
our benefit, having realised his identity with the Supreme, 
gu,(*- ■ establishes His Recognition, which is the means of attaining all 
that is attainable and, therefore, we have as good as attained 
His Recognition of the above nature.” 

o ^ \ Otherwise, there would be no difference between the meanings 

* • understood by th e deserving a nd the jindggcodng. 

When the meaning of the sentence ‘Persons, desiring heaftly 
should use the yellow myrobalan’ or ‘You should use the yellow 
myrobalan* appears in the consciousness of the deserving as 
“L et us use et c.”, that is the second stage. But the second stage 
will be reacned only by him, who imagines himself to be free 
from the limitations of time, as he really is. who believes that the 


thud stage, namely, the use 



yellow myrobalan, is the 
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attainment of the end, which is really reached only in the fourth 
stage; and whose know ledge is free fr om all limitations and, 
therefore, beauUfulT^bSauseoTBIs Having realis ed perfection 
.within himself .' Others - are undeserving;^ because they are 
"really Indifferent, and, therefore, are not of this nature. 

I This will suffice; because it is a digression and rather abstruse. _ 

Thus, the point is established. By means of this £(oka, thcT" 

i approach of the disciples to the Lord is brought about, and 

* the object etc. are stated. (1) 

“We always praise that Siva, whose initial Creative Stir_ 
(pa ram spandanam) is the beginning of the mamtestationof tEcf 
innumerable variety of objects.” 

Well, first of all, Is vara has to be proved. 

What is meant by proving (Siddhi)? It cannot mean 'bringing 
into being’, because He is eternal. Even those who prove the 
existence of the Supreme jo- iiot bring Him into be ing. But if 
you mean by the word ‘proving v ‘revealing r , Tt Is“oTnouse in the 
case of Him who is of ^JimitedJijght, because proving consists 
in throwing light by means~1c>r rigm knowledge. 

I How dp_you know that His light is unlimited ? For, we 

do not see Hisffghtln^ordinary objects like ‘bl^ie’ arid ‘pleasure*. 

, l S till -less we do so in deep slee n and unconscI^snes s^Here~tSc 

* \tfJL woVdly objects do not appear at all. Even if theSupreme be 

r ^ 0 self-shining, why is it that the cognitive activity o f the subject ( 

* JJlm in relefence to Him is useless ? With this objection in Tmnd, 

I Sr] the author says : — 

; W “Whic h sent ient 



(i ) “Which 

>rd t wh o 


can prove or disprove the Supreme 
Omnipotent, omniscient and 




He Universe being me rely His manifestati on who, by what 
ineans ot knowledge, regardiog^that kind of Lord can advance 
proof or disproof, leading to the knowledge of His being or not- 
being ? If you say “The subject” what is that? Is it the 
insentient body etc. or something different from them, called by 
some such word as ‘self*,? And is that too essentially self- 
shining or not? If it be the insentient body etc., how can that, 

make something else ghinc ? The self 




-shinins, would naturally be insentient and, 
therefore, no better than me former. If it be essentially self- „ 
shining; (the question will arise) “ What is th e essentia l nature \ 
ofjts self^hinin^l” If it shines merely in tfie form of unchanging 
pure consciousness, then the differentiation of cognitions and the 
- jj^c^^uttlng together of the differentiated by internal unification, 





I 






; 
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not be possible. Therel 


has^td be admitted that it 


- 4 $^ >^T^hincsJw free se!f*shining entity. Shinirtg as such, what kind of 




* - * (j* tord will it prove or disprove? If it be one that knows and y 

' ' acts i.e. possesses the powers of knowledge and action, the subject \ 
itself being such, how is the Lord different from it? It cannot 
^ a y >J T be argued that the subject is neither omniscient nor omnipotent; 
'Am f > v the ‘meaning’ of the word ‘omni’ (Sarva) does not imply 

^ (jib any difference in the essential nature of the powers of action "3^4 
]/ty> wy * and knowledge. . For, even according to the dualistic 

* ? -r / 'j ^ c vet pm th#* tnnu»li»H(rp fVcirf* anH nrfinn nf thf* T nrrl H*ino 



of 


Zri / * ewnicn arc not mcir causes.. 11 a oe saia mai me oojecuvir 
- wx an object consists in being made to shine (by the subject), we 

2-U i^V^_will reply that what is essentially not -light cannot be made to 

s hjj x&^ But if the object be held to be of the nature of light , then 
lj£. ^XjTTis light in every way. Thus the ul tima tt truth bein g that the 




light shines, what would be the essential distinction between 


all- knowi 


>ne who knows utUel 


t he same question as 

’T'to whether it is self-shining or not may be raised in regard f o the 
jLmeans of rig ht knowledge and in the.oase of the proving (siddhi) , 
prTTTvM itself also. Therefore, assuming tfaMorm of what is ordinarihi/f i 
*• known as the ohiecLthe Self itselt shines. tree from all limitations, tf/f, 

^fTsl!nnereveir!ooh5 , ^Hoirnr^eepllcep7iy^ecau5e — onierwise, 


x x 1 /’the remembrance of it would be impossible, (!I) because the 
yiight is eternal, as there is nothing to limit it : and (III) 
/' ; because it shines to other subjects* As for the difference of sub- 




^ rejects from one another, which is due to PrakaSi itself, it will 
tA C>x ^ ^ rcptes^ted to be a manifestation of Maya. Pu xrv* *ir V \ 

'** • . 7.1^ i;/ ** m , « . * * ... .... ,i. . lX*Tir ■ w ^ 


He (The Lord) is free. And it will be explained/that His 
•'a-ZCJ'S: Freedom is manifold and consists in bringing about diversity in 
x' "j ^j^-upjty and unity in diversity by i nternal . unification . The word 
" Karlari’has been put 6 rst, because this represents His ornnipotential 
ultimate natur e, which consists in ‘Ananda’, “Freedom^. T o pomt~ 
T / j out an aspect of that very Freedom, the word ‘jnatari’ has oeen 

3/* used later. It will be expla ined later that action is essentially an 

idfyv * °f knowledge . Therefore, the words l kartan‘ and 
* \i>j* ‘jnatari’ in the text mean the same thing as “the one who is 

jtVVy id ** perfectly free in ail actions, and is omnipotent’’. This very 

Freedom constitutes the essential nature of consciousness 
\f*(i tis'i (Samvid). I t will be stated late r that if it be referred to by the 

j / word ‘Samyit’, then that would mean that it is an object of 

d eterminate knowledge and, t herefore, object ive and created , 
and as such it is noftne ultimate Reality, The use of the nomi- 
native forms ‘Karta’ ‘JEata’ and ‘Mahesvara’, would involve 


? 


i 
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the same difficulty. Therefore, an effort had to be made as 
far as possible, to avoid the taint of degradation consisting in . 
bringing it down to the state of objectivity. Therefore, reference 
has been made in a case, expressive of an accomplished state xv° ' 
b ec aus e , at the time of instruction, it is impossible to avoid 
objectivity in every way. 

By the word ‘Svatmani’ which means ‘in bis own unchanging J~i 
nature’, there is a refutation of the insentient self, accepted by 
the Vaisesikas etc. ‘Adisiddhc* means ‘of thr 
light*. The* Supreme Creative Power implied by tne 
*mahe£vare’ consists in manifesting oneself, as omniscient 
and omnipotent on accoOTit ol 'having ~ unlimited light . 

The word ‘Ajadatma* implies : “Let the Vaisesikas etc., 
according to whom self is really insentient, try to prove the 
Lord. And let the sanldiva disprove Him . For, the Sankhya 
also in hnlriinp cognition, (janana) the nature of which is to 
illumine objects, to be a quality ol' the Buddhi, really declares 
the Self to be insentient. And an insentient self r which can hardl 

Iv. cannot, (ike a stone, prove dr tflftnfnve 



l 


ine 


:n< 



Nor caq^he, according tr> whom tne sell is sentient, ^ 

is. For, how woulcThe, being an Ajadatmavadi^ prove j 
the Self? The reason may be stated as follows:— 

_ If the Self, as conceived by him, appears to him as new, it 
"ould mean that it did not shine before, and if it did not shine 
Tore, it comes to be insentient. And how would he, being an 
Ajadatmavadin, disprove ? For, if it does not shine, it is 
insentient and it has already been said that neither the insentient 
nor the sentient can do it (i.e. prove or disprove Mahesvara). 
Therefore, t he light of th e external object is non-different from 
li ght of the Self. It has no truly independent existence. A fid 
nothing but light . Therefore, just as there is no activity 
of a' causal agent in relation to Mahesvara, so there is neither 
that of the means of right knowledge; because He is eternal and 
self-shining. (1) 

But if neither the causal agent nor the means of right know- 
ledge can be operative in relation to Mahesvara, what is then the 
nature of the activity which is referred to in the statement**! shall 
help in bringing about His recognition ’* ? To this objection 
the author replies as follows: — 




1 


V 


(2) “Bat the help in bringing about the recognition of Self 
is nothing but bringing to notice the powers of Sdf^ 
which, though known, yet is not folly realised, because 
its powers are obscured by the veil of M3ya.” 




‘^Tj^i. *\ aX- afjQji^i- \ iul ‘ 
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There is no doubt about it that the Sell, which is omnipotent, 
manifests itself. It is free in its manifestation; therefore, there 
is no form in which it does not manifest itself. It shines in forms,^ 
which are self-luminous ; as well As Efiose“which lack luminosityQ 
While manifesting itself as self-luminous it manifests itself as 
either wholly self-luminous or as partly so. In manifesting 
itself as partly sefiTumihous, it manifests itself either as d istinct 
from the rest (c.g. jtvaJ Sir as identical with t hem le.g.Mantra- 
itrahefe). Italso manifests itself as distinct from s ome (e.g. Vidye4- 
vara) or as identical with some (e.g . Vijnanakala) or as including "7 
within itself all the Forms, mentioned above. Thus there are 
seven forms! 

Of these the first is insentient (jada) and the last is the 
Absolute (ParamaSiva). But those which come in between these 
two are the limited sentient beings (jivas). That very power of 
the Great Lord, which is responsible for obscuration, and is 
called Maya, partly obscures the Self, which is ever self-luminous. 
Self, therefore, is not fully visualised, is not realised in all its 
aspects, and consequently it has no causal efficiency, such as it 
shows when it is fully realised. Hence, in order to arouse 
the consciousness of perfection of Self, the way to recognition, 
jwhich has been explained already (in the 1 st verse), is being shown- 
How? By exposing to view the perfect powers of knowledge 
and action, which are known to belong to the Lord. For, that 
which can be brought about by full convictidtffe mnot be prodw 
unless that conviction itsel f is produced. Accordingly the 
author gives an illustratioiTT— “By those various entreaties” etc. 

The crux of the whole discussion may be stated as follows: — 

The act of bringing about recognition of the Lord, is not the . 
act of causal agent, nor that of o ne who makes things know n. It 
is simply the removal of the ignorance . For, the efficiency of the 
means of right knowledge, on which the practical life depends, 
consists in that much only. For instance, the statement, “this, 
that lies in front, is ajar, because it is directly perceived”does not 
make the jar known. For, it is already known; because other- 
wise, the reason (because it is directly perceived) would be non- 
existent in the minor term. It simply removes the ignorance. 
Both, the ignorance and its removal, a rd ■ 

h 1 This has already Been stated 

and shall also be asserted later on. (2) 

Here one may ask : among the multiple objects of experience, 
whose power is revealed and to whom ? For, there is no diffe- 
rence of opinion on fWsthiTFmsenuehts do not possess the power 
of knowledge. And the power of action also,, which owes 
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its being to freedom, is impossible in them, because they have 
lost their freedom. It is for this reason that some maintain 
that in statements such as “Chariot is going” the use of the 
verb “go” is due to transference of epithet (upacara). The 
position, therefore, that the power is revealed to the insentients 
is not at all reasonable. But if it be said that both have reference 
to the sentient living beings, then the hope to establish that 
Mahesvara is the Self of all becomes still more distant. Having 
raised this question, the author replies as follows: — 

(3) v “The being of the insentient depends entirely on the 
sentient; and ( the pawers of ) kn mledge and action are I 
the rerjhllfe of the sentient beings.” 1 

The word “Tathahi” indicates the commencement of the 
argument It means “look here”. Others hold that the word 
‘Tatha’ indicates what is to be proved and the word “hi” stands 
for the reason. It means that the statement of major term has 
the support of reason. Or the word ‘Tathahi’ means that all 
that has been said is right, in view of the reasons, which are 
going to be stated in the book, which is, as yet, only in the mind 
of the author and is tried to be brought before the mind’s eye 

It is to be admitted that the multiplicity of the objects of | 
world is as it is determinately apprehended ; because the bei ng, I 
(Astitva), whicli depends on the light of consciousness (Prakaia), 
shines on the basis of determinate cognition, which refers to 
objects of experience. For, otherwise what will be the reply 
if some one were to ask: — “Why is it that what has not been 
determinately apprehended is neither blue nor yellow, neither 
of the nature of ‘being’ nor that of ‘not-being’ ?” Therefore, 
a thing is as it is de termi nat ely apprehen ded, for as. lon g jj, time 
as it remains uncontradicted Hence it Is that it will be asserted* 
in die sequel, in tne verse: “Action, relation and universal” that 
substance, action and relation which involve temporal and 
spatial order, are real ; because, every one of them siunes in 4_ 
s eparate "determinate cognition. ' 

Therefore, the whole of this vast universe, can be divided into 
(i) insentient and (ii) sentient if we take a summary view of it. 
Of these also, the insentients, as objects of determinate cognPion, 
have no independent being. For, objectivity to cognition is not 
their inherent quality, because in that case they will cease to be 
insentient. The insentients, though they are essentially of the 
nature of consciousness (Cinmayatvepi); yet they are reduced 
to the state of insentiency by the power of the Lord, called Mi 
They, therefore, have their bang only as related to and dependent 
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npon sentient subject, as is testified by perceptual judgements 
such as “the blue shines to me" and "the blue is the object of my 


\ 


/V 


knowledge." Hence the i nsentients have no separate independent 
being. This is what the author himself has said m tne following 
verse: — 


“Thus, these insentients, which are as good as non-existent 
in themselves, have their being only in relation to Light of 
consciousness (Prakasa). Light of consciousness alone has 
independent being and shines as both self and not-self .” 

That alone has independent being which shines independently 
of others. And because the so-called insent$nt is nothing 
-(^independently of the Light of consciousness, therefore, the view 
/ that the power of insentients is revealed to insentients is baseless/ 
/ As regards those which are known to be sentients as distinct 
yj/rom the insentients, their bodies, vital airs, group of eight 
$ (Puryastaka) and nihility (Sunya) are insentient. Therefore, 
^ we cannot attribute powers of knowledge and action to them. 
>i Hence only that, on the background of which alone the so- 
^ called existing uungs, such as jar, body, vital air and pleasure 
and their not-fcS8TDg|shine, i s sentient and true . And although 
apparently it appearsTo Be multiple, yet its multiplicity is due to 
the limiting conditions, constituted by body etc., which are 
essentially ihsentie~nfo Hence its multiplicity is unreal, because 
it involves logical fallacy, called “Anyonyasraya”. Forpvariety 
of the sentienls is due to variety of the insentients, and^the 
difference of the insentients is due to that of the sentients e. g. 



X 


“this is his body” and “this is his object of knowledge”.! The 
j, A variety of particular objects such as blue and yellow: as it snines 


# SI 
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the background of subject, so it has multiplicity onlyA What 
that? Therefore, it is established that all the individiral sub- 
jects are really one and that subject is characterised by life.. 
And life consists in doing the act of living in the form of knowing' 
and acting. For, only he is said to be living who knows and 
acts. Therefore, the individual subject is to be looked 
upon as Lord (because he possesses the powers of knowledge 
add Scflon) Tike the Lord, of whom we know from Purana and 
Itihasa. Even if He be not known as such from the Puranic 
tradition, He has to be admitted as such. For, lordliness 
(aisvarya) is essentially nothing more than the possession of 
powers of knowledge and action, in relation to all objects, 
because it is dependent on that much only. The basis of this 
admission is the knowledge of invariable concomitance of the 
two, acquired from such instances as acknowledged king etc. e.g. 
“He, who has freedom of knowing and acting in a particular 
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field, is the lord of it, like a king” : because it is against the 
essential nature of one who is not lord to have freedom of know- 
ledge and action. And it is the self which knows and acts ii: 
all fields. Therefore, this doctrine of recognition is proved. 


The two transcendental categories: (1) Sadasiva and (II) 
Is vara, are nothing more than powers of knowledge and action 
respectively, before the rise of gross distinction between them 
and their objects, Vidya and Kala are due to the rise of general 
distinction between them and their objects. Similarly the 
group of powers of sense-organs and organs of action is due to 
the rise of spdbific distinction. At the time of imparting 
instruction there is the consciousness of distinction between the 
insentient as lifeless and the sentient as living, but there is no 
consciousness of Samvit (in its essential nature, as one which 
manifests itself in all forms). Hence the word “jivatam” in the 
text stands for the sentient subjects. (3) 


But it may be asked: how do you establish the existence of 
powers of knowledge and action (in the individual subject) which 
alone can justify the attribution of possession of lordliness to 
him? To answer this question the author says : — 


( 4 ) 


“ Of these (the power of ) knowledge is self-established , 
and so also is (the power of ) action. The latter, when 
associated with a particular body, is perceptible to other 
limited perceivers. From that the presence of (the power 
of ) knowledge in others is guessed.” 


J 


All the three forms of cognition :( 1 ) 1 know (II) I knew (III) 
I shall know, shine on the background of self-luminous self- 
consciousness only. There is nothing more to be discussed 
about it. For, if the self were not shining, the whole world 
would be nothing but mass of darkness, or it would not be 
even that. Even (the Statement . of) a child conveys the idea 
of self-luminosity of self. This is what is asserted in : — 

“Through what means of knowledge can the knower be known.” 

If we deny self-shining nature to subject, there remains no 
room for question and answer. In the cognitive experience such 
as “I know” there is consciousness (not only of self-luminous 
self but) of association with a stir (Spanda) also. It is because 
of this stir that self is admitted to be of sentient nature, as 
distinct from the qualities such as white etc., which are extremely 
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insentient. This stir is technically called "Vimarsa”. It is the 
power of action. This is what has been asserted by our great- 
grand-teacher, Somananda : — 

“At the time of cognition of jar etc. the subjective stir in 
relation to jar is action.” 

> Therefore, internal power of action, like that of cognition, 
is self-established and self-shining. That very internal power of 
action, because of its inherent power, enters into body, through 
vital air and ‘the group of eight*, and being of stirring nature 
in itself, becomes directly perceptible as physical action in the 
sphere of Maya. That physical action, when seen in another 
person’s body, logically makes us guess (the presence of) the 
power of knowledge (jnana) which is its essential nature. 
And the light of consciousness (jnana) does not shine as “this”. 
For, “thisness” is negation of knowledge (ajnana). And a 
thing that is cognised in the form of something else cannot be 
said to be truly cognised. But the fact that the light of cons- 
ciousness shines. tgatmdt be denied- And that which shines is 
the essential nature of the fsn6|ec£ Hence the light of consci- 
ousness, which is associated with another person at the empirical 
level, is non-different from the light of consciousness of the 
cognising subject. The otherness is due to the limiting condi- 
tions of it. And if we proceed to think rationally, we discover 
that the li miting condition itself is non-di fferent from Self. 
Hence, from the philosophical point ot view, all the subjects 
are One. That One alone is. This is asserted in the following : — 

“It is one and the same Self that shines as one’s own self 
as well as selves of others.” 

Therefore, all knowledge, whether it be in Sadasiva or in 
a worm, is the knowledge of one knower. Hence the omnis- 
cience of the subject is established as a conclusion from the 
premises. The same can be asserted in regard to the action of the 
subject. This is, what has been asserted by our great-grand* 
teacher in his Sivadrsfi : — 

“Jar (is one with myself at the time of my desire to know 
and therefore) knows as one with myself. And I am one with 
jar in knowjng. Sadasiva knows as myself. And I know as 
Sadasiva. Siva alone shines, knowing himself through the 
multiplicity of objects.”etc. 

The word ‘is guessed’ (Ohyate) indicates that the power of 
knowledge is not an object of any means of right knowledge. 
Otherwise he would have used the word “is inferred” (Anumiyate) 
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Thus, those, who have not been altogether blinded by (the 
fall of dust of) discourse of logicians to this path, enter into 
Him when they realise through the above dialectic the identity 
of the individual self and the universal and merge everything, 
such as jar , body, vital air and pleasure and even their not- 
being, in Him. Therefore, this is introduction (upodghata), 
because, like a chisel, it is instrumental in bringing out the dis- 
tinctive features of the rise (Utkarsa), due to recognition. This 
much alone is the purpose of this' book. 

It (the first Ahnika) can be spoken of as an introduction 
for the reason that through brief presentation of the system, 
it removes ignorance about what is primarily to be presented 
in the book; or the root ‘Han* may be taken to mean 
‘to know’, because it means to go; and, therefore, it 
may be called introduction, because through this the purpert 
of the book is known. Some, however, hold that the meaning 
of ‘Han’ ‘to go’ is limited to going to women. Thus, through 
undisturbed contemplation on the meaning of the above four 
verses Paramasiva is attained. The Chapter ends (4). 

Here ends the first, the introductory, chapter of the jna- 
nadhiksira (section dealing with the power of knowledge) in the 
tsvara PratyabhijnS Vimarsini, written by illustrious teacher, 
Abhinavagupta, who was a pupil of illustrious teacher, Laks- 
managupta, who himself was a pupil of illustrious teacher, 
Utpaladeva. (I) 



Ahntka n 
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We bow to that Siva who, having manifested the diversity 
of the universe as the prima facie view, leads it up to unity, 
the real view. 

The ultimate Reality, conceived by this system, is made 
quite clear if the opposite views are first postulated and then 
refuted. As Bhattaniuayana has said : — 

“Homage to the Deity, which at first creates the illusion 
for those who are deluded in the world and then dispels it, and 
which at first conceals the unitary bliss of pure Self-Conscious- 
ness and then reveals it.” 

Here the author, wishing to reveal the Reality after having 
dispelled the illusion of those who deny both the Self and God, 
presents the illusion in eleven verses. Beginning 'with ""Nanu ^ 
svalaksanabhasam” and ending in “Tena kartapi kalpitab”. 
i In the first two verses, the being of the eternal Self, as conceiv ed 
if L// n by those who maintain the direct perceptibility of the self, is 
>■ b denied , because it is not perceived as such. 1 n^the next three! 
' / t verses the position of those who maintain the inferability of the\ 
I ^ L) self is refute d, on the ground that the unification of experiences, 

, i t involved in remembrance, can be explained in terms of the 
: / residual traces and, therefore, is not sufficient for the inference 

, of the self. In the neifone, the inference, that through the qua- 

lities, like knowledge etc., the substratum can be inferred, is 
/ 1. /I refuted. Having thus refuted the self, the next two verses make 
it dear that the conception of ‘knowledge’ as distinct from 
the self, as held by other opponents (Vaisesika) as well as the 


y a Sankhya conception of it, do not stand to reason. This is done 

♦ w m i_ . a . At a a! t tu.' .• rv • a * j 




/ 







? & no external existence anywhere. Having refuted the arguments 
/ ij^in support of it, he states the arguments against it. - Then in the 
4 y next verse, he denies the existence of relation on the ground 
- .yifiat there is no proof in support of it. y. Then in the next verse, 
' he gives the argument against it. The last verse states the 
’ if Buddhistic theory that there is no eternal Self nor are knowledge 
!/ /,( y and action its characteristics. This is the summary of the prima 
,v> « , facie view. 

Now the meaning of the textys being explained. 




) — “MKtenriaa te cognition 


a > (1-2) “ The objectors says 
, ( hirfe But the detMninate cognition, which admits of 

* ffe expression, is of many kinds. Neither belongs to fq gtfrppl 
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only to the body etc.” 


Nanu” means objection. It has been stated that the self 

not 
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>J! Jo- 0/2^ ^ 

( 2 T // f experieocer,. because none such is experienced. The I — conscions* 

^ PiV ness has reference only to 

' (/ which is essentially consciousness, is permanent . 

uW yif **ght. For, such an eternal self-luminous self(fsliot experienced 
Cfj u * It is as follows: — , 

fi&y Cognitions (jnana) alone shine, associated with different 
.. ¥ z \ times, objects and forms, such as indeterminate cognition 11 bf 
/. jar, de termina te cognitioff of it, ^recognition oTit, remembrance y 
j of it ahdTmagtnatlon Of iff Indeterminate knowledge of T>Iiie T 
'+ Ji- \ ' s that in wKichThe characteristics of the object of knowledge are 
kUJJo Icognised as common to nothing el$e,(Svalaksan2bhasam jnanam). 

' ■ “Sva” means not applicable to others, i.e. , self-confined. 

Laksana” consists of limitations of time, space and 




.v* 
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'hus. 


Abh3sa means light of the object Cfacing~lHe^ sub 
indeterminate knowledge is that extrovert light of conscious 
ness, wherein ‘svalaksana’ as defined above, shines. Its 
essential nature does not' change in spite of the change in the 
object. For, there is no cause to bring about any variety in its 
nature. In the case of determinate knowledge, expression is the 
J. , ^ cause of variety; but that is absent here- For, expression is 
«»/<*'£. not an attribute of the object, the ‘blue’; nor is it perceived by 
|f^ v< *"- vV/ the eye. Therefore, it is something which was known before and 
— " is to be remembered now. In the absence of the revival of the 
residual trace, there is no remembrance. The revival is \ 
to the determinate perception of the object. Therefore. 1 
? * TT-. at the time of the indeterminate perception of object, t here is 
-tt *^no remembrance of the expression.^ 





/S 



Determinate knowledge is different from it. For, all deter- 
minate know led ge springs from the indeterminate directly or 
Indirectly. The wbfd “parftm” ' means "of a different nature' 4 . 
The object of determinate knowledge is a thing, which is charac- 
e^fv.i^-. -t eriscd by a universal. “Svalaksana” is extremely self-confined. 

' 'ftence, there is no possibility of 'the use of conventional expres- 
sion in regard to indeterminate cognition; because whether it 
be acquired through the 'observations of the transactions of the 
elders or through teaching, it involves elaborate determinate 
knowledge. Even if it be used, it would serve no useful purpose, 
because it cannot be applied to another object and, therefore, 
cannot be Used in practical life. 


. Determinate knowledge is of many kinds, because it is in- 
variably associated with expression, which is nothing more than 
inner speech. Explosion is of many kinds : “this. that, that is 
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this, it mav be this, t his o r this etc.”. It (the expression) does 
not belong to the object ; on the contrary, it gives variety of 
forms to cognition. Hence determinate knowledge is of various 
kinds. Thus, the chain of indeterminate and determinate 
cognitions is self-shining. 

It may be so. But the view that the substratum of these 
cognitions is also self-shining is not sound : because both these 
types of cognition, the determinate and the indeterminate, 
are not related to any cogniser different from themselves. If 
we accept the theory of the existence of the external object, they 
may be spoken of as related to the perceptible. The reason is 
this: — The cogniser is admitted to be essentially of the nature of 
consciousness. This implies that itr i> self- seinin g. As such, 
it should be c ognis able. But there' is no consciousness of it 
ineitheroF these two types of cognition. It cannot be main- 
tained that this negative reasoning is invalid, because the self 
does shine, as in the following: — “I know, I am certain, 1 
remember this”. In all these forms of cognition the persisting 
”1” shines as persisting through all of them. It is distinct from 
the direct apprehension and remembrance etc., which represent 
the meanings of the roots “Vid” etc., as also from the thing 
which is the object of cognitive activity such as “this”. Who 
says it shines? For, “to shine” is indeterminacy, but the 
self-consciousness is a form of determinate knowledge, because 
it is associated with the expression T. Even then it may be 
asked : “What does this word ‘I’ determine” ? does it determine 
the chain of physical consciousness, because the ‘I-conscious- 
ness* is associated with it, as m T am thin’ : or does it determine 
the chain of feelings, because of the experience “I am happy, 
etc. 7" For, the possessive affix refers to the chain only and nothing 
outside. This has been asserted (in karika) in “Even the self- 
consciousness refers to the body”. By the word ‘etc.’ (adi) 
feeling is implied. Surely, the “I” determines it (body etc.) 
as a chain, because the T-consciousness’ is affected by the resi- 
dual traces, due to the past experiences of the different similar 
moments in the chain. “This”(esa) means that which is not 
denied by us, because it is implied in the statement ; — “Determi- 
nate knowledge is associated with expressions”. The crux may 
be stated as follows: — 

The I— consciousness itself is not the self, because it is a 
determinate cognition and it is transitory in its nature. There 
is nothing different from body etc. which is referred to by this 
“I-consciousness”. And even if there be, it would be objective in 
its nature. Thus no self, different from the cognition and the 
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°bject t hereof,, is established. This is the implication of the word 
“api”. Therefore, there is no self, different from the cognition 
and its object, because it is not experienced as it should be(l — 2). 

Now the upholder of the self takes recourse to inference. 




V 




(3) “If the experiencing self were not permanent, how can there 
be the rise of memory, which so closely resembles direct percep- 
tion, and is consequent on the destru ction of the direct experience V* 

It is immaterial whether the object of remembrance persists 
or does not, at the time of recollection. But there is no difference 
of opinion on this point that the experience does not persist. 


■ ? 1 ' • / And remembrance closely follows the direct perception. It 
. 1 is as follows : — 

'i t/ l In remembrance the object does not shine indeterminately; 
/ i/ nor ' s there any determinative activity related to it; nor do the 

^ object and the experience shine separately like two fingures; 

j / ' . nor does the object shine as qualified by the experience, as does 
^ the man by the stick; because then the judgment would be 
\ '> 7 * ‘this’. 

\ yj'J) In memory, the direct experience shines predominantly. But 
/ { / as (the light of) the object is an essential constituent of the 




s experience, so that object invariably shines in the experience. 
y s.w If, however, the experience be destioyed in every way, how 
t>f can remembrance, in which the chief element is the former 
£•/ f \j experience, have objective reference through it ? AH worldly 
' jy ' transactions depend on memory. Its being cannot,- therefore, 
‘ ? * M be denied. It is , therefore, indicative of the existence of some- 
' 1 $ ' thing after the destruction of experience. And that something 
/ is the pxperiencer, the essential nature of which is to experience. 
V 1, That is the permanent experiencing self. This is the whole basis 


% 

J r II 

'yf/ry ji of the proof of the existence of the self. More than this has 
: « not been mentioned by the author here in order that the state- 
ment of the prima facie view may not end here ; because -subse- 
quently he wants to say something more, that remains. The 
. implication of * how can there bc^ flratham bhavet) may be stated 
as follows: — 


The object can in no way be responsible for memory. And 
the experience has been destroyed. The rise of memory, there- 
fore, would be out of the question. In the absence of it there 
would be no determinate knowledge, which depends upon the 
memory of the conventional expression. In the absence of 
the determinate knowledge, people would be no better than 
the blind, the deaf and the dumb, and would perish without 
being able )o cry for help. (3) 
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The cause, as distinct from the effect, has to be so conceived 
as to be efficient to bring about the effect. The self is not such 


(as can account for remembrance). The object is surely rem- 
embered and that is through the shining of the direct experience. yp)' 
It has been said that the direct experience is gone. _ Therefore, •> 

even if there be someth ing like self, what of that ? One might \ / r 

as well say that ether (Akasa) also exists. If it be said: “It f-t j. 
(memory) is to be accounted for, not by the mere self, but the > 
residua] traces also play a part in it”. . Well then, let that alone ( /, ’ ( 

be admitted. What is the use of this (self) ? This is presented <5*2^ 
in the following verse: — . \/ 




m mm • • • w • w mm w r * i wv « \m • J f 

(4) “Even if there be a self, the direct experience being des- / 3 ' 

troyed, how conld there be memory bf things, experienced through ' P 
that? But if it be said that memory also refers to the same as does ( .>(r ^ S 


the direct experience.” ( 

In the remembrance of the seen, ie. objects of direct experi- P j, ( 
cnce, the direct experience is the means of its relation to the J ^7 5 , 
object. And that experience is lost, though the self may persist. LA \ f i 
For, if that be not lost, the object would continuously shine < - r - 

as “this”. Therefore, there would be no remembrance. How I •> - 
can, therefore, the (admission of) Expenencer explain it ? \jj/& 

“Tatpada” is an attributive compound. It means: the object | - , 

of remembrance, the remembered, is the same as that of direct (l4C>7-> 
experience. “Sa” stands for remembrance. (4) t » . 

The objection, “How can memory claim to have the same 
object as that of some other cognition ?”, is answered as follows 

(5) “Because the rise of memory is doe to the residual traces of i m ' 
the former direct experience.’* 


.. 1 


(Reply to the above). “If it be so, why then admit the useless / /> j» 
pe rmanent self ?” . ^ 

The direct experience produces a befitting residual 1 trace ancKi 4 


this residual trace (Samskdra) is responsible for the restoration > v < 
of the former condition (of the subject) as in the case of the C j 

branch of a tree forced down, or the birch-bark, kept rolled c ^ > (j (i) 
up for long and then spread out. Therefore, in the present * • “ 
case also, the residual trace, will make the memory conform 
to the former experience. Thus the object of the direct 
experience becomes the object of memory. 

If so, what is the use of the self? For, just as carrying 
of a useless thing means unnecessary trouble, so the admission 
of permanent self means unnecessary and troublesome specula- 
tion. All worldly transactions can be accounted for in terms 
of residual traces. (5) 
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The objection : — But the substratum of the residual trace 
has to be stated. For, the residual trace is a quality and, therefore. 


V* 


uao tv/ w tivwkwt 3. wi } vuv iMiuuui uovv so u kjuautj (uivi^ uivivi v/i V) t m j 

needs a substratum. T hat su bstratum itself is the self (Atma). \> V/ 2 
To this object ion the jguthcj g) replies as follows: — /* / ^f\ • 

The residual traces be admitted to be different ' 

Z>C*' 


V 


(6) “Though 

from self, yet, there being no change in the essential nature of self 
(doe to residual traces), remembrance bas to be admitted to be doe ,» . , i 

to residual trace. Hence the separate rememberer is a mere . $f) 
supposition Jm( like the doer. ** 

Jf in consequence of the rise of residual trace some change , v j 
takes place in the self, that change being in the self itself, it canno t , ^ ^ 
be maintained to be eternal. But if it be asserted that the self ^ 
remains unaffected (by the residual trace), then it is useless '(jt.j ; 
for the self. If (following the Vaisesika) the residual trace beUV .y j- 
admitted to be a particularity of self, then it means that U/’ 1 
self is not different from other changing things; that residual i*' ~iics 
traces arise in sentient self and that it is transient. For, the i ,A> . 
(admission of) residual trace implies that it is distinct from direct) ) 10 f « ? 

experience and that it indirectly produces a peculiar effect, if,' 
called remembrance. But if it be asserted that Visesa (a$t ^ U ' J\ 
admitted by the Vaisesika) is distinct from self. What is it then A '>t/' 
to self ? And we shall combat the view of independent being ~ £ 
of relation. The same may be asserted about cognition, plea- 2. 
sure, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit. o; 1 . » 

The crux is this : — • ^ 

Therefore, even if we admit the attributes to be distinct from \ « VI ? 
self, there being no change in the essential nature of self in spite x / 
of their presence, self cannot be said to remember, because its , 
original untemembering and unaffectable nature is intac(£,”(5 / „ 

Therefore, memory can be established on the basis of residual " 
traces only. And the rememberer, who figures in judgment: 

“I remember,” is identical with either the physical or the cogni- 
tional chain. Hence it is like perceiver. For, it has been stated 
in an earlier verse that the “I— ^Consciousness” refers to body 
etc. Thus, all arguments, based on perception and inference, 
in support of the existence of self, have been refuted. And 
some arguments against it have been hinted at: (I) If self is 
affected by qualities, it ceases to be eternal: (II) Otherwise 
(if it retains its original nature in spite of affection by qualities) 
the admission of affection is meaningless. This is asserted in 
the following: — 

“If it (self) be like skin it is transcient. If it be like 
ether (kha) it is as good as nought. For, ether is unaffected 
by heat and shower. Their effect is on skin only” (6). 
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Thus, after refuting (the existence of) self, in order to refute 
its possession of powers, the opponent examines omniscience 
, ,, as follows: — 

) )■/' (7) “And If (power of) cognition be admitted to be self-manifest 

•y (titsrarupa) then is it transient like self ? But if it Jbe insentient, 

.. how can It illumine or make manifest the objects?*’ 

,A * 

„„ Here the objector admits the view of the exponent, thinking 

- that thus he will be able to strengthen his own position by point- 

y ^ ing out the logical defects in it. Those, who admit the self, 

Ky. prove its etemality as follows: — 

r The so called time, becoming an attribute of what is charac. 

a • • « i i . • • mm « n • • - • »*** « d • . A , I B 


y^ 


\pA tensed by “thisness”, delimits it and makes it transient through 
f this delimitation. But the self is sentient and, therefore, is not 


w w 

,j y & experienced as ‘this”. Hence it is not delimited by the attribute 
y time). For, the substance-attribute-relation depends upon 

m (V • * a unifier; and there is no such unifier in the case of the self- 
jf Ji shining self. 

/"V He who maintains the position, just stated, may be asked 
A ^ the following questions: — 

^ The (power of) cognition also is admitted to be self-shining. 

The same logic, therefore, applies to it also. Why is then (the 
power of) cognition not eternal? Further, there is no relation 
between two eternals. For, there is no other relation than the 
causal, (as will be shown soon). Therefore, the position that 
the self possesses the power of knowledge falls to the ground. . 
But if cognition be not admitted to be self-shining, it will not be 
able to illumine the objects. For, cognition illumines the objects 
by taking them into its own self-luminosity. Therefore, if it be 
devoid of self-luminosity in itself, just like any object, it will 
not be able to illumine any object.(7). 

Now the author puts forth* as prima facie view, the theory 
of the Sankhya, that cognition, though insentient in itself, 
illumines the external object, as follows: — 

(8) “If it be said that Buddhi assumes the sentiency of the 
self, exactly as it does the form of external object/* 


In our practical life we say “ I know the object.” Such 
a statement really means “the object is manifest to me”. But 
manifestedness or luminosity cannot be asserted to be the essen- 
tial nature of the object. For, then it would be manifest either 
to all or to none, and thus all would be either all-knowing or 
perfectly ignorant. Nor can the luminosity be supposed to 
have comp to object from elsewhere. For, in that case also there 
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will be the same flaw. Therefore, it has to be admitted that 
this luminosity belongs to some other Tattva. 

To the question: “How even on that supposition 
does the object become luminous?” the reply is that 
the object is reflected in that Tattva. That Tattva is 
capable of receiving reflection; because the quality 
of Sattva predominates in it. However, it cannot receive 
reflections of all simultaneously, because it is enveloped by the 
quality of Tamas. But this Tamas is partly removed by Rajas. 
Hence it receives the reflection of some object only. That Tattva 
is technically called “Buddhi” and cognition (jnana) is nothing 
but the reflection of external object (on Buddhi). It is a form 
of Bu ddhi. It is a peculiar modification (of Buddhi), different 
from That^of milk into curd, which is responsible for substitution 
of the former name (Budd hi) by another (jnana). Thus, Buddhi 
assumes the form of external oSjecfT 

But both ‘Prakrti’ and ‘Buddhi’ are insentient because 
Sattva etc. (which constitute them) being essentially of the 
nature of pleasure, pain and ignorance, are objects of 
experience. Hence Buddhi lacks self-luminosity, like a 
mirror. An experiencer, therefore, which is different 
from Buddhi, has to be admitted, because it does not stand 
to reason to admit Buddhi, which is an object of experience 
and, therefore, without luminosity, to be an experiencer, 
which is its opposite and is characterised by self-luminosity. 
The experiencer , therefore, has to be essentially different from 
it. The essential nature of the experiencer is self-luminosity. 
For, how can the objectivity, which is of an opposite nature and 
lacks self-luminosity, be possibly supposed to be the essential 
nature of the experiencer. And if he were the illuminator of 
the objective world simply because of his self-luminosity, then 
the entire objective world should shine simultaneously and 
there should be no distinction between the cognition of jar and 
that of cloth and, therefore, confusion should reign supreme 
in the world. The experiencer, however, is different from the 
reflection, the thing that casts it and the Buddhi Tattva, 
on which it is cast. Va no is unrelated to them. How can he then 
illumine the object? Therefore, (it has to be admitted that) 
Buddhi itself, because of its crystalline purity, receives the 
reflection of the self-luminous self also. Thus, the objects become 
manifest to self-luminous subject (reflected in Buddhi) when 
he comes in touch with external object, which also is reflected 
on the Buddhi Tattva, on which his own luminosity is reflected, 
because it (Buddhi) is capable of receiving the reflection 
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of subjective luminosity. This is the explanation of the practical 
life. Thus, cognition, though insentient in itself, because it is 
non-different from the insentient Buddhi, illumines the object, 
because it is in contact with the reflection of self-luminous 
subject. This is an unreasonable supposition that self-luminous 
subject casts its reflection on Buddhi. For, we see that one thing 
casts its reflection on another, which is similar in quality and is 
more crystalline than that which is reflected ; for instance, form 
of a jar is reflected in a perceptible mirror. But the difference 
between the subject and the Buddhi is very great and Buddhi 
is not more crystalline than the subject. The word ‘Atha’ 
implies that this much will do. 

But even the theory of reflection does not answer the objec- 
tion (against permanent subject). The author demonstrates 
this as follows: — 

(The following is the last part of verse no. 8). 

“Thus, the Buddhi shall have to be admitted to be sentient. 
For, In that which is insentient there cannot be the capacity of 
making others manifest. ” 

If, in consequence of the contact with the reflection 
of the sentient, that, on which the self-luminous subject 
is reflected, does not itself become senti ent, the reflection 
will serve no purpose. . For, the mirror, on which the 
heap of Are is reflected, cannot bum anything.. But if 
you say that, on which reflection falls, becomes essentially 
the same as the original luminosity, then the latter is 
non-different from Buddhi. Thus, Buddhi becomes identical 
with the original luminosity. The opponent, however, had 
propounded the theory of reflection for fear of the error of 
attributing an opposite quality (sentiency) to Buddhi. It is, 
therefore, that (attributed opposite quality) which manifests 
its power of effulgent light. Why then not assume the Buddhi 
to be sentient (cinmayi) ; what is the use of assuming separate 
existence of Purusa ? Thus, if Buddhi assumes the form of the 
object, reflection of which falls on it: this view is then exactly 
what the Vijnana-Vadin holds. But if any body were to question : 
Why does it assume the form of the - object ?” the reply is 
‘because of the already existing chain of causation (i.c. the 
revival of the previous beginningless Vasana).” 

Thus, if Buddhi itself be admitted to be sentient, its etema- 
lity will naturally follow. But if even the sentient is not eternal, 
then there is no eternal self, which may be represented to possess 
the cognitive power. Therefore, jnana alone is. Its essential 
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nature is to make the objects manifest. It is of different types, 
such as determinate knowledge and the remembrance. This 
explains all worldly transactions. This is the gain, accruing from 
the refutation of unwelcome conclusion (that follows from the 
assumption of the Sankhya theory as correct ). This is the subs- 
tance of the preceding two verses : “And if cognition (jnana) be 
admitted to be sentient,*’ etc. (8). 

Having examined the cognition (jnana) the author now begins 
to examine ‘action'. 


(9) “Action also is nothing else than the presence of such 
external things as body etc., at vari ou s places etc. For, nothing 
else is perceived.” "~ 


In the perceptible movement, which, at the empirical level, 
is referred to as “He goes”, “He moves”, “He falls” etc., we find 
Althing mnre than a certain form, such as that of Devadatta, 
which was at first at a place in the house, but subsequently 
is fou nd at another place outside it. We do not perceive any- 
t Hjng Hmore than~Ulis which may oe called actio n. Similarly 
in the experience “Devadatta sits for a day' r The~ form of Dev- 
adatta, which was associated with the morning time, is experienced 
as connected with another unit of time. In the experience 
“milk changes” that which was experienced as sweet and liquid, 
is experienced as sour and solid. Thus, the thing (the chain of 
momentary beings ) itself appears associated with different 
times, places and forms. In spite of these differences (in asso- 
ciated space and ti me) recognition of the thing as the same is 
Tfce KT STmilaxit y ; for instance, we recognise a person to be the 
same even when there is difference in body, hair and nail. When 
there are spatial and formal differences, the temporal difference 
is bound to be. Similarly when there are spatial and temporal 
differences (the formal difference is bound to be.). Although 
all differences, temporal, spatial or formal are included in the 
formal, because space is nothing bilt form, and temporal differ- 
ence also involves the formal; yet from practical point of view 
they differ from one another. Therefore, the Bauddhas speak 
of them separately. This is the substance (of the verse).' 


Thus, ‘action* is not directly percei ved any where ^ and because', 
there is no direct perceptio n, ^there!Sfg> we cannot infer 
it either. ForTxnS^Bfr-d gBeD da-upon the former (direct per- 
ception). And the effect, suenas reaching the village etc., is non- 
different from the succeeding momentary existence of a parti- 
cular time, thing and form etc. Therefore, it (kriya) cannot 
be assu med for the reason thai the effect is not possible without 
it. 
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Thus, the statement: “it is known through neither of the two 
means of right knowledge, direct perception and inference 
asserts the absence of arguments to justify the assumption"© 
“action” (Kriyfi). Now he states also the reason to refute it: — 

(The following is the last part of verse no. 9.) 


o 


“The view that it (action ) is one a nd successive and belongs 
to we (age nt) is also not sound.” 

The priority .or the posteriority of moments is due to their 
unification by determinate cognition. Nothing in itself is prior 
or posterior. Each thing is only itself (has no priority or posterio- 
rity in itself). Therefore, the characteristic feature of action, which 
consists in succession, the chain of the prior and the posterior, 
which is due to determinate cognition, does not refer to what is 
real. Every one of them (links of the chain) is distinct from the 
rest. Hqw then Mn arf inn hp. ^presented to be one? More- 
over, succession necessarily involves diversity^ For, if there 
be no diversity there can be no succession eithe r. Unity is op- 
posite of diversity. How can then action be conceived as suc- 
cessive and one? Nor can it be said that it is one because 
of its residing in one. For, there is no experience of th e 
s ubstratum different from the moment s! The moments alone, 
coming in succession, are experienced. Moreover, how can the 
substratum, being affected by various moments of action, charac- 
terised by temporal, spatial arid formal differences, be spoken of 
as one? Hence recognition, which is due to similarity, as 
expressed in : “It is the same Devadatta, who has reached the 
village ”is not sufficient to establish real unity ( of Devada tta) (9). 

Having thus examined both, the power of action and that 
of cognition, he now proceeds to refute the relation, by which 
they are related to the 'Being’ and which alone can establish 
Him to b e omniscient and omnipotent, by showing that there 
is no reason in support of it. 


( 10) “Only this much is perceived that certain things being 
existent other things come into being. There is no other relation 
than that of cause and effect.” 

The pilloret comes into existence when the clay is already 
there, and so small Siva — like form (Sivika) must be preceded 
by the pilloret and so on till the jar comes into being. In this 
ease we perceive only momentary existences (of the various stages 
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of clay in making a jar) and nothing more such as relation is 
directly perceived or inferred. Thus, all that has been said in 
connection with action, can be repeated in this connection also. 
The same is the way of refuting all kinds of relations such as 
that of the container and the contained etc. For, after the 
separate momentary existences of bowl and jujube fruit, there is 
the rise of a distinct momentary existence, characterised by 
absence of intervening space between the bowl and fruit of 
jujube. And regular precedence and succession of two things is 
distinctly spoken of as relation of cause and effect in practical 
life. 

But there is no such relation of cause and effect between 
knowledge or action and the self. For, the latter cannot be spoken 
of as the effect of the former. Because the knowledge is the 
effect of the things necessary for its rise and because there is no 
separate thing called action, there is, therefore, no connec- 
tion of self with either knowledge or action. Hence it cannot 
be represented to be doer or knower. (10) 

Having thus refuted the arguments in support of relation, 
the author now advances the argument against it, in general 
as well as in special terms. 

(11) (“There is nothing like relation (Sambandha) apart from 
momentary existences;) because that which exists in two must 
have multiplicity of forms. Hie accomplished (Siddha), however, 
needs none : nor is it related to another by relation of dependence. 
Therefore, the relation of the self with action as its agent is a mere 
supposition." 

Relation, as generally defined, is nothing else than the inter- 
connection of two things, which are mutually connected. It 
is a unity. But how is that possible ? For, what is present 
in the entirety of its being at one place, cannot also be present at 
another, because that involves change in form. Thus, conjunc- 
tion, inherence and other relations, dependent upon them, 
should be considered to have been refuted. 

And the relation of dependence among the sentients and, 
through transference, among the insentients, of which we talk 
in our practical life, is also not possible, because what is accompli- 
shed (Siddha) cannot be said to be dependent, because of the very 
fact of its being accomplished. But what is not so, and, therefore, 
has no individuality, cannot at all be said to have any dependence. 
The same can be said in regard to the relation, called Apeksa. 
Moreover, how can the two forms be united ? For, two cannot 
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become one; but if they do so, how can then there be any rela- 
tion; (because they have become one and the relation requires 
two to unite) ? Therefore, just as knower is a mere supposition 
and not real, so is the doer also. This is the prima facie view. 
The chapter ends. (1 1) From the beginning 16. 

Here ends the Second Chapter, called the exposition of the 
prima facie view, in the“jnanadhikara”, in the Pratyabhijnasutra 
Vimarsini, written by illustrious teacher Abhinavagupta. (2) 



AHNKA DI 

We bow to that Siva, without whom no experience is possible 
and who is essentially ever-shining and unaffected Conscious- 
ness. 


In the prima facie view (stated in the preceding Ahnika) 
it was held that remembrance is possible from mere residual 
trace (“Yato hi ptirvanubhava samskarat smrti sambhavab”). 
To refute this the author puts in the following seven Siokas 
beginning with “Satyam" and ending in “jnanasmrtyapohana- 
saktiman”. The criticism of action and relation will be answered 
in the second book, entitled Kriyadhikara. The refutation of 
thft ennraption of cognition. (Jnana), as difleica L from self. 
as admitted by the Kanada and the Sahichya systems, is in full 
agreement with the view of the auth or! Therefore, it is a refu- 
tation of a different type. 


The first two verses prove that though remembrance may 
be admitted t o be due tn residual trace , yet it cannot illumine the 
fq ipier dirty t rognitinr because luminosity bravery cognition is 
se lf-confined . Then in the next two verses having raised the ques- 
tion whether remembrance is illusory knowledge and answered 
it, in the third verse, by the way, he removes the misapprehension 
that all determinate cognitions are illusory. Then he states in a 
verse that, remembrance being impossible even if there be resi- 
dual trace, the practical life will come to an end. In the next verse 
he shows how it is possible on the basis of his theory. This is the * 
summary. Now begins the explanation of the text. 


(1) “True, but the knowledge, c alled remembrance , though 
It arises out of the residual trace of the former experience, yet, 
being self— confined, it cannot make the' former experienc e 
kggxQ,'’ 



By the use of the word ‘true’ he has indicated: — “there is 
much in the statement of the prima facie view that has to be accep- 
ted by me.” But what is not acceptable is going to be refuted. 
This is what he indicates by the use of the word ‘‘Kintu” (but), 
which ipHiratrs the difference. Here, in the case of remembrance. 
the point to be established is not the shining (consciousness) of 
the sense-object, which is possible from the residual trace: but 
the point which requires explanation is “ How, without the 
illumination of the (former) experience , we can have that for m 
of ^n^mh^prfi which is represented by the word That*, and 
how without such a remembrance can there be variousljff actical 
moves, which are dependent upon desire ? For, the effort loir \ 
getting a thing is always consequent upon the ascertainment of 
the thing as the means of pleasure, through the experience.” 
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But it may be urged that the remembrance, because of its 
having originated from residual trace, has the for mer experience 
also as its object. To this the author replies. 


(2) “Experience is self-lnminons. it cannot be the object 
of any oilier experience, lust as the experience of colonr cannot 
be an object o f experience nf t«te . The fact that remembrance 
arises from residual trace simply makes it similar to direct experi- 


ence (in respect of having th e same object ). But that cannot make 
the consciousness of similarity possiole (in remembrance).*’ 


Here the word “drk” means ‘cognition’ (experience). It is 
different from the insentient, inasmuch as it is essentially self- 
manifest in its nature. Therefore, the insentient has to be spoken 
of as different from the sentient. Hence cognition is self-manifest 
i. e. the manifestedness is its never-failing quality; or its essential 
quality is to make itself alone manifest. Even if there be external 
objects, still the luminosity (of Jnana), as falling or reflected on 
the forms of external objects, cannot be rightly maintained to be 
the essential nature of cognition (Jnana). For, self-luminosity 
of cognition consists in making itself so manifest as to make 
others also manifest (and not in casting its light on another and 
shining in another). 


But will not the direct experience, being self-manifest 'in 
itself, shine in remembrance? “No”, he says, because one cogni- 
tion is not to be made manifest by another. For, if one cognition 
were to shine in another it would cease to be self-manifest. This 
is the chief characteristic of the self-manifest (that it shines in 
itself). If it be accepted that cognition shines in itself, then there 
being no connection with any other in so far as it does not shine 
in another, how can the use of the locative which depends upon 
the relation (of the container and the contained) be justifiable in 
regard to it? 


Because of this (that one cognition does not shine in another) 
it is that by the cognition of colour the cognition of taste is not 
made manifest. For, if one cognition were to make another 
manifest, taste also would be virtually perceived by the eye. 
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But if the direct experience does not shine in remembrance, 
what then is the purpose served by residual trace? Of course 
there is no cognition of colour from the residual trace of taste. 
How can then this objection stand? Therefore, residual trace 
itself will remove the objection, raised by you. 

No, because the knowledge, called remembrance, has arisen 
from a later cognition, (the cognition of a similar object) as asso- 
ciated with the residual trace, left by former experience; there- 
fore, it may be similar to it (in point of having the same thing for 
its object as was that of the first experience) just as the position 
of a branch, left after having been drawn, becomes similar to 
what it was before. But it is not right to suppose that whatever is 
produced by residual trace (of former experience) that is 
essentially a manifester of that experience. Moreover, how can 
there be the consciousness of similarity? For, neither direct 
experience nor remembrance produces consciousness of similarity. 
They do not shine in each other. Therefore, the consciousness of 
points of similarity, present in both, is impossible: and there is 
nothing else capable of knowing both. Thus, residual trace can 
make objective reference possible in remembrance T but it cannot 
make ffuT direct experience atr object of remembrance, n or can ii 
ni ^se.thqjoggciousness that theobiecT of rememBfahce is Ib c 
o bject of former experienog . This is undeniable. (2). 

But your objection will stand only if direct experience be 
admitted really to shine in remembrance and through it its object 
also. The fact, however, is that remembrance, being of the 
nature of determinate knowledge, seems to grasp the experience 
and its object, though in reality they do not shine. It is, there- 
fore, of the nature of an illusion. Your objection, therefore, can 
not stand. This is what the author states as the prima facie view*. 

(3) “Well then, mttheugh remembrance does not have the 
direct experience or its object as its own object, yet, because 
there is determinate consciousness of both, the experience and its 
object, therefore, it is erroneously thought to be resting on (or 
related to) them.” 

Though neither tjie former direct experience nor its object 
is the object of remembrance, yet there is the determinate consci- 
ousness of both, because remembrance is erroneous in its nature. 

This he refutes as follows: — 

(The following is the last part of verse no. 3) 

“This lacks consistency (or is strange)’*. (3) 
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Here he puts forth the argument in support of the 
above view in the following v *r : ~ 

can the essential nature of rente- 


(4) ‘‘(Bttbanerrorjho 
utce be in it T^Xnd how c 


mbraace be in it TOhd bow can eorar be the basis of the worldly 
transactions related to objects ^Moreover, why should K be 
supposed to depend upon residual trace, left by former experience?" 

The essential nature of remembrance is thf »sh«n«"g th <*- 
object in it exactly in the manner in which it shone in direct exper-— 
Isace.But if it does not shin e in the same ma nner, distinctive tea- 
ture of rememErance will be los t. Moreover, in an error itTs either 
the non^exishng (asat) (according to the view of Asat-Khyativ- 

fo rm that seif assuinesdbecause of Vasana, 
y hyativaHinf that The error there-" 

ject. For, the object does not shine 
"made so manifest by error as to 
become an object of action in practical life. The essence of Vyava- 
asthapana (right knowledge?) is such a manifestation of an ob- 


accordim 


ject as can be 


iractical life. After the remembrance 


of an 


tere arises desire for it, and action towards it fol- 



lows. This will be impossible (if remembrance be simply an error 
and, therefore, unable to make the object manifest). More- 
over, if the object does not shine, its mere origin from the resi- 
dual trace cannot serve aqy purpose. For, its dependence upon 
reidual trace is assumed only to explain its simila rity with the 
direct experience. But there is no similarity whatsoever of the 
direct experienceTwhose characteristic feature is the manifestation 
of objects, with the error, called remembrance, which does not in 
any way touch i. e. has no relation with, the external object. 

But if it be said that there is similarity of remembrance 
with direct experience, inasmuch as both, the experience and its 
object, are determinately apprehended by it and, therefore, in 
order to explain this partial similarity,the assumption of residual 
trace is necessary. Well. What do vou mean bv “Heterminateiy 
apprehended" ? If you mean Manifested* then it (remembr ance*- 

of errone ous nature: but if thereby is meant “j 
manifested” then again, the object not having been made mani- 
fest, the use of the word ‘similarity’ is meaningless in this con- 
ncction. To prove this th^ author says the following: — 

(5) ‘The remembrancelbeing erroneous in its nature and. 
therefore, not self -shining. untfnot make the objects manifest. 


iven though it be accepted To beseU- luminous, yet, its self-lnmin- 
osit y being confined to illumining itself a nd what is pictured up 
there, it would not explain practical attitude towards external 
objects." 
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Remembrance or any otherjl erroneous knowledge, is not 
erroneons in its self-luminous aspect of illumining itself, because 
it is never con tradicted . Erroneousness is confined to what is pic- 
tured up there. For, though the pictured up is nothing but a form 
of self itself , yet it is not apprehended as such : on the contrary, 
it is apprehen ded as objec t. Hence remembrance is an error in 
respecr~Sf its object. And because remenrtbfance~br~any other 
type of errpr has no tpip refpr<»nrj to external object a nd does 
nof say anything about it, it is.therefore? not l uminoiisTn relation 
to th at obj ect, just as knowledge of jar is not in relation to cloth. 
And* because that, which is not self-luminous, has nothing to do 
with external object, therefore, practical life, related to external 
object (which is based on remembrance) would disappear. 

If, however, on the basis of its s elf-luminous aspect , or its 
determinate form, it be said to be self-luminous, still because 
remembrance in its self-luminosity is confined to itself and what 
is pictured up there, and because it cannot refer to external object 
even in name* how can it explain the determinate manifestation 
of and the practical attitude towards the object (which is based 
upon it)? (5). 

Thus, even though there be residual trace , yet the remembrance 
ia * n nf> wa y possible. And, therefore, all cognitions will be without 
mutual connection . This is what has been said in the preceding 
five Verses. The author now connects it with the point under 
discussion : — 

(6) “Thus, all human transactions, which originate from unification 
of various kinds of cognitions, which mutually differ and cannot 
become one another’s object, will come to an end.” 

Practical life of humanity depe nds upon unification of 
munitions of all type s, i.e. upon tneir (.cognitions) hguringTn 
j-emembraiice as related to the same objects as those to which 
they wefeoriginally related. It is as follows: — 

All transactions_depend upon remembrance. For instance, 
the very first (tne"most important ETn3 - oTc3gnition) the d irect 
perception (p ratyaksa jnana) is not possible without the conscious 
unification bf the former and the latter states of self. And this 
is made possible by remembrance alone. For, if the object of 
direct perception be not related to the subject, direct perception 
would cease to be so. Similar would be the case, (it has to be 
admitted) with pleasure etc- also- And rejecting, accepting, actuat- 
ing, promising or admitting and other similar transactions (are all 
due to remembrance and therefore) are based upon remembrance. 
Thus, all human transactions, which are due to unification of 
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cognitions with one another, would come to nought, if the 
view of the opponent be accepted. But if some one were to 
ask: “How*’? _The author gives a reply hv means of adjuncts 
(Anyonyabhinnanam, and Aparasparavedinam). The cognitions 
are different from one another. The indeterminate know- 
ledge is different from the determinate knowledge, limited by 
present time, and that also is different from remembrance. 
Therefore, these cognitions make their objects alone manifest, 
and, in respect of the objects of other cognitions, are like insentient * 
dumb and deaf or both and cannot make them manifest. (6)- 

Thus, there cannot be determinate unification either of cogni- 
tions as such or their objects. Nor can one cognition shine as 
an object of another. Nor is there any fourth cause of relation 
of cognitions, which may bring about their unification. Therefore, 
all transactions would come to nought. And these transactions 
cannot get destroyed simply because of your desired curse. ‘‘Let 
them be destroyed.” But because they have existence, therefore, 
it is necessary that an effort should to be made to explain this- 
But even the Creator cannot do thi^ unless the method, act epted 
by ns, be followed. This, the author clarifies as follows: 

(7) “If there be not one great Lord, who is essentially self- 
luminous, holds within all the innumerable forms of the universe 
and possesses the powers of cognition, remembrance and differen- 
tiation". 

Of course nobody denies that the self (Samvid) shine s. But if 
that self be self-confinedf he resting within itsel f ). how can it make 
the objects shine (manifest)? But if the objects also be admitted 
to Tie ^essentially self-shining , then, they also being selfncauhned, 
t he distinction betWben tEe perceiver and the perceived will be 
losj^~ therefore, the Bnddhist also, desiring to represent S imvid 
(Vijnana) to be the illuminator of the object, has to admit that, 
the object also is included within Samvid itself But if that ;uam- 
fester of the object be changing every moment (as the Buddhists 
hold) the r emembrance will not he possihle . Therefore, Saiiflvid 
i s only .one, and as such it includes the whole of the ob j ective 
^orid within itself . This also he has to admit much "a gninct h ; s^ 
Will. Still this Samvid , because it contains the whole universe 
within itself, therefore, will s hine with the whnle u niverse either _ 
manifest or othe rwise, because such i s its natur e. But it is not 
so. therefore, it follows that Samvkl makes some objects manifest 
t isseparate from itself out of the mass ~of objects, which li e merged _ 
in it , as identical with it .'This is called power of knowledge. 

This very Samvid, the self-luminous principle, wheu made 
as if it were different from itself by what has emerged (out of 
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universal Sam V id), i scalled ever renewing coynition [ because 
of the reflection of the externally manifested external objects 
on it, due to ,its being extrovert. But still because these new 
cognitions rise and disappear, the same impossibility of transactions 


follows. Therefore, (it is to be admitted that) 


LOUS 


principle, which became extrovert at the time of era spine an 

1 »» " ~ .1 ■ I . * t m r - ■— ■ ■ — • . 


external 


ect, 
i at 


introver 
equem ~ 


ntarmi 


nnosiP 


even at a su hseq ueni tiinc.- And this (introvert sell- 
luminosity) becomes aware ofTti ^having become extrovert in 
relatioq .to a particular object and, therefore, is called the power, 
pf remembran ce. And thatwhicji directly cognises or remembers a" 
new qfcject is identical with universal self-luminous principle. 
Hence the universal is ever perfect and in reality there is 
nothing new,* directly cognised or remembered. 


And then, as a matter of course this also has to be admitted 
that whatever is made manifest, is separate from Samvid, 
so is one Samvid from another,* and so. also is one object of 
knowledge from another; and that this (separation) however, 
is not really possible. Hence it is called mere appearance, 
because all that is created is mere appearance (Abhasa). And 
the separation (differentiation) is so called because it cuts the 
differentiated off on all sides (from the rest). That power, there- 
fore, which is responsible for manifestation of one thing as 
distinct from the rest, is called the power of differentiation 
(Apo- hana <jakti). 

All the worldly transactions depend upon this triad of 
powers. It is due to the triad of powers of that Glorious One 
that there is the manifestation of limited perceivers, Caitra and 
Maitra etc., who are naturally limited in their direct experience, 
remembrance and definite knowledge. It is He, who directly 
experiences, remembers and determinately cognises through the 
various limited subjects. This is what the teacher has said in the 
following lines: — 


“Although practical approach to the objective world (ap- 
parently) depends on the individual subject, limited by vital 
power (prana) and the constituents of subtle body (Puryastaka) 
yet (in reality) it depends upon the universal Self.” 

And innumerable is the variety of ways in which these powers 
of knowledge etc. are manifested. This capacity of manifesta- 
tion is the power of freedom (Svatantrya). This is called inde- 
pendent and perfect great power, when it is compared with the 
powers of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, who are its creations. 
And this is sentient in its nature “Cidvapufi”. Thus, it follows- 
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that He is omnipresent. And because He is different from the 
insentient, characterised by being of one fixed form, therefore. 
He is spoken of as Great Lord, characterised by the possession 
of powers of knowledge etc. 

If this be not admitted, nothing will be manifest. This is 
the unwelcome consequence. But because the objects are mani- 
fest, therefore, it has to be admitted. This is the opposite con- 
clusion. “The practical life of humanity will come to an end 
if it be not so”, this is the connection of the present verse with 
the previous. The word ‘Cet’ implies ihe opposite conclusion. 

(7) The Chapter ends From the beginning 23. 

% 

Here ends the third chapter, called the refutation of the phi- 
losophy of the opponent, in the Jnanadhikara in the Pratyabhi 
jnasutravimarsini, written by illustrious teacher, Abhina- 
vagupta(3). 



AHNIK* IV 

We bow to that §iva, who strings in a regular order the 
multitude of gems, the objects, which lie heaped up in the treasury 
of His heart, on the string of remembrance. 

Thus, it has been shown that remembrance is preceded by 
direct perception and that both,of them depend upon the power 
of differentiation (Apohana Sakti). This has been pointed 
out to be the only possible way of accounting for the facts of 
experience. Now, according to the introductory statement, 
remembrance has to be dealt with in order to support the oppo- 
site conclusion, which follows from the unwelcome consequence 
(of the Critic’s position). For, the introductory statement 
(in the last chapter) was: “True, but the cognition, called remem- 
brance". 

There may not be the possibility of the rise of remembrance 
from mere residual trace, but it has to be explained: how will 
the power of the Lord, as admitted by you, make it possible? 
In order to answer this objection the following eight verses, 
beginning with “Because that expcriencer of the former object” 
and ending in “The objects shine in the experiencer” are given. 

It is asserted in the first verse that remembrance is possible 
on the exponent’s assumption. The second verse states that 
remembrance has the power to illumine the particular object 
of the former direct experience. In the third it is stated that 
remembrance enters into the direct experience and its object so 
as to become one with them. The fourth shows how remem- 
brance docs not illumine the former direct experience as an 
object. The fifth corroborates the statement, made in the fourth, 
by asserting that in the experience of the other’s experience by a 
Yogin, the other’s experience does not figure separately as an 
object. In the sixth the counter assertion, that remembrance 
does have the direct experience as its separate object, is shown 
to be based on an imaginary analysis and, therefore, baseless. 
In the seventh it is shown by the way that even in the determinate 
cognition there is unification with the former direct experience. 
In the eighth it is asserted that remembrance, its object and its 
subject rest on one Sentient Principle and so, by the way, do 
perception, its object and its subject. This is the summary. 
Now the verses will be explained in due order. 

(1) “That knower of the object of former experience, being 
present at the time of subsequent memory and detennintely 
experiencing as ‘that’, is said to remember, because he is Dree*” 
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The knower of the formerly experienced object, the introvert 
sentiency or consciousness, has continuous existence till the time 
of remembrance also ; because he, who is of the nature of pure 
Samvid, is free from the limiting attribute of time. That the 
object is present within the experience as one with it, is of course 
self-established fact 

The point to be thought over is this : “Is it that (in remem- 
brance) the Self-luminous principle (Samvedana), which is free 
from the limitation of time, and all the objects, which are within 
it, are experienced as self-luminous ?” If so, there should be the 
experience of universal “I” as holding the entire objective world 
within itself. But if there be the experience of the objects as 
“this” and, therefore, as distinct from the Self-luminous prin- 
ciple, there are two alternatives : — 

(1) If the objectivity (idanta) rests on “I” then, it being the 
state, known as Sada&va, consciousness would be “I am Sis”. 
(2) But if it does not rest on “I”, then the consciousness must 
be ‘this’. And because there is the consciousness of novelty, there- 
fore, it would be direct experience and not remembrance. With 
this objection in mind the author says “free” (Svairi). It means 
one whose nature it is to employ, without fail, his means for the 
accomplishment of the end; or he, who employs himself in his 
work without requiring any other prompter. Therefore, because 
of his freedom he has the consciousness “that”. And the essen- 
tial nature of the experience “that” is that it is not the experience 
of the pure subject “I”, which is entirely free from limitation of 
time, nor is it that of something which is altogether different from 
the subject (i.e. pure object), but that of the object, (i) which 
formerly, at the time of direct experience, was differentiated from 
the universal Self; because of its association with the individual 
subject, limited by time and place of the former perception, and, 
therefore, was not merged in “I”, (ii) which in that very condition 
was separately placed, wrapped up in darkness as if it were, and 
(iii) which is referred to by the word “residual trace”. When, 
therefore, that cover of darkness is removed* from the object, 
it shines as before, as differentiated from the subject. 

But why does it not then shine as “this”, as it did before? 
It does not so shine, because it shines as associated with the body, 
time and place of the first perception, because of which it was 
differentiated from the universal subject, “Aham”. And for 
this very reason it is that the consciousness of its shining at the 
present time of remembrance does not altogether disappear. 
There is, therefore, consciousness of the time pf {he past direct 
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experience, 'associated’ with the present time of remembrance. 
The latter predominates. 

Thus, it is said that the experience “that” is the embodiment 
of two contrary experiences of the former and of the later times. 
And thus, that highest Lord alone remembers. His remembrance 
is nothing else than His assuming the form of limited subject, 
such as is fit to be affected by time and Kala etc. and is necessary 
for the consciousness of this kind. Thus, remembrance is unity 
in multiplicity; because it is due to Maya and Vidya. And, 
therefore, it is that those, \yho are well versed in the Agamas, 
hold that remembrance, when animated by Mantra etc. is like 
Cintamani, capable of giving all Siddhis, as follows: — 

“Remembrance itself, assuming the form of contemplation, 
exposes your glory as Cintamani does the wealth.” This will 
do. 

The compound ending in Trn, (Purvanubbutarthopalabdha) 
specially indicates (i) that the direct experience is related to time 
through its object; (ii) that it rests on the object; and (iii) that 
both the experience and its object rest on the subject, both, as 
one with and separate from it; because the compound is of the 
type of Ekarthibhava. We shall explain that such a compound 
conveys the idea of unity in multiplicity. (1) 

The following verses explain this very remembrance. Here 
if anybody were to say (i) that remembrance is determinate 
knowledge (“Vikalpa jnanam”); the object, therefore, cannot 
be made manifest by it; because the determinate knowledge 
does not touch the object; and (ii) that the direct experience, 
by which it was made manifest, is now no more: therefore, 
the direct experience cannot be made manifest by remembrance: 
firstly, because one knowledge cannot make another manifest: 
and secondly, because it has no existence at the time of remem- 
brance. Hence, there being no manifestation of the object, 
it again follows that the consciousness “1 remember this” is 
simply an illusion. The following is the reply to him: — 

(2) "Experiencing the object that was made manifest before 
(at the time of past direct experience), even at a subsequent time, 
the subject has to be admitted to be capable of manifesting 
the particular either as jar as such or as possessed of 
the entire group of attributes.” 

It has to be admitted that in definite remembrance there is 
a clear consciousness of the object; otherwise it will be no better 
than the state of deep sleep or that of unconsciousness. There- 
fore, in view of the fact that there is a dear consciousness of the 
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object (in remembrance), it has, as a matter of course, to be ad* 
mined that the object shines in it. For, if the object of knowledge 
be not shining, the mental reaction (Adhyavasaya) will be as 
good as Mind.' And this shining of the object is neither altoge- 
ther associated with or dissociated from the time of the first 
experience. For, in both the cases there is the danger that the 
consciousness would assume the form “this”. There- 
fore, the consciousness of time of the past experience, as associa- 
ted with the object of former direct experience, is necessary in 
relation to the object of remembrance; because it (time) deter- 
mines the object and also because (in remembrance) there is 
emphasis on the object of former direct experience. Similarly 
the consciousness of time, associated with body and vitality 
(Prana) of the rememberer is necessary in relation to the subjec- 
tive aspect; because in remembrance there is equal emphasis 
on the time of the present experience. The essential nature of 
the object is mere i.e. the object is nothing but a mere 

limited manifestation; because the means of right knowledge 
operate on each limited manifestation. This very limited mani- 
festation (e.g. jar), being connected with other mani- 
festations (e.g. gold or any other metal of which the jar is made), 
becomes clearly manifest like the co-extending rays of thousand 
lamps. But even when there is no connection with other limbed 
manifestations, the manifestation is still limited, because of its 
connection with the manifestation of time. That the power of 
the time is the only differentiator will be explained later on. 

Thus, the manifestation of jar is determined, because it is 
related to the manifestation of time, associated with the 
manifestation of the body (of jar) at the time of former percep- 
tion. 

Remembrance often refers to an isolated ‘abhasa* (in this case 
it is not very clear). But it becomes perfectly clear, when its ob- 
ject is mixed up with other manifestations (which are its attributes). 
Even when it is perfectly clear, its association with the former 
time is not broken; because remembrance is an experience, the 
object of which is not common to other subjects. But that ob- 
ject of remembrance, which shines in common to many individual 
subjects, as is the case with the object of remembrance of a Yogin, 
is a Creation of Yogin. In the case of the talk with Brahman, 
(the spiritualists admit that through concentration, the object, 
the deity, appears in a physical form) the manifestation is new. In 
this case, the chain of remembrance of the essential nature of Bra- 
hman etc., as known through other means of right knowledge, 
such as A jama etc., is simply a means. The use of the injunctive 
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Lin in ‘Bhasayet’ indicates infallibility. It is not that 
it does not make the object shine ; on the contrary, it does cer- 
tainly make it shine. “In its tune” (Svakale)_means “at the time 
of remembrance’’. By the word “cognising” (Amrsan) the present 
time, associated with the subjective aspect of remembrance, it 
indicated. By “determinate object of former experience” 
(Purvabhasitam Svalaksanam) the past time, associated 
with the object of knowledge in isolation, has been indicated as 
responsible for the delimitation of jar as such. This is the 
chief characteristic of remembrance. Its clearness depends 
upon the intensity of desire. This is what the word “Atha” 
indicates. The same is asserted by the word “in its entirety” 
(Akhilatmana) i.e. in a form unified with all attributes. (2). 

But if thus the object, limited by the time of its first experience, 
shines apart from the subject in remembrance, then it should 
shine as “this”. For, shining as “this” is nothing else than 
shining with limitation. To remove thiMtfobjection the author 
says as follows:— 

(3) “If the object shines apart from remembrance, it would 
be improper to say that it shines as the object of remembrance. 
Therefore, the various cognitions, associated with different times, 
haTe to be admitted to be unified. And here is that subject (of 
remembrance).” 

If that object were to shine apart from remembrance as some- 
thing external, it would not be shining as being remembered i.e. 
it would cease to be the object of remembrance; rather, it would 
become the object of perception. But if any body were to ask: 
how then the particular is said to shine at all? The reply is: 
it does not shine now, but it shone before, and then it did shine 
externally. 

But if any body were to ask “what happens now” (at the time 
of remembrance)?, we would say: “determinate cognition”. 
But if the objector were to say that thus it follows that shining 
of object and its determinate cognition belong to different times, 
(the one to the time of remembrance and the other to that of 
perception) (the reply is) “What of that”? (The objector:—) 
Because they are interdependent, both would, therefore, be as 
good as nothing (because one will have been destroyed long 
before the other’s coming into existence). (The reply:) 
Not so. No doubt, the Buddhist, according to whom there is 
no other reality than different momentary cognitions, 
cannot satisfactorily reply to this objection. But, according to 
oar system of philosophy, the subject introvertly determines 
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(Vimrsati) the various cognitions, which are not dissociated 
from* the times of their rise, by unifying them into one whole. 
Thus, the former experience shines objectively as associated 
with past time: and the subjective reaction to it (Vimar£a) 
shines as associated with the present time, the Hmiting 
condition of the introvert subject. The distinction of the cog.niser 
from mere cognition (Vedana) lies in this that he is free in uniting 
or separating the various cognitions according to his will. It 
is in this that his power as ‘doer' (Kartrtva) consists. The uni- 
fication, as expressed in “I experienced” or ‘‘that jar”, is non- 
different from the unifier. This is what is indicated by the con- 
cord between ‘the unification’ and ‘that knower’ (i.e. the uni- 
fication is the same as the subject). By means of the expressions 
“it is that” the subject, who was concealed as if it were, has been 
brought to clear light as “this”. Thus, by the statement, smack- 
ing of wonder, recognition has been indicated. This is what the 
author hims elf has asserted in the following: — 

“I have brought to clear light the essential nature of the subject, 
which was soiled by those who talked all kinds of irrelevant 
things about it and who denied their own experience, after 
silencing them by means of clear arguments”. (3). 

But if the former experience itself is the externally manifested 
light of the object of remembrance, why not then say simply that 
the experience is the object of remembrance?. What is the use 
of this strange unification ? To remove this doubt the author 
says as follows: — 

(4) “It is not so. For, the former experience does not shine 
separately in remembrance as ‘this’, like an object. Bat it shines 
ns ‘I experienced before', because the experience shines only 
because of its resting on the subject." 

The illustrations are of two kinds, positive and negative. 
Just as ‘before’ i.e. at the time of direct experience, the former 
objects, jar etc., shone separately as “this”, so, at the time of 
remembrance, the former experience does not shine apart from 
remembrance. And just as, at the time of remembrance, the 
object does not shine separately from remembrance as “this”; 
because at the time of remembrance there is no external mani- 
festation; so, for that very reason, the former experience also 
does not shine apart from remembrance. How do both shine 
then? They shine as “I experienced”. If anybody were to 
ask: “What do you mean by this?” The reply is as follows:— 

The self is essentially the “I-consciousness”. It is introvert 
ia both the experiences, the former and the latter. As the self- 
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luminous nature of the former experience, shines only as rest* 
ing on the self, so the jar also, which is merged in that, shines 
as if it were self-luminous. Both the object and the perception 
rest on the self. There is a recognised view “Root and personal 
termination together tell the meaning of the personal termination”, 
i.e. the meaning of root merges in that of personal termination. 
The perception, therefore, is merged in the “I”, the cogniser, 
who is implied by the number of personal termination; or 
who possesses the number of personal termination; and so is the 
object also through that (perception). It (object) does not shine 
independently. . For this very reason the object is not separately 
mentioned (in the verse). But jar etc. do not (directly) rest on 
the subject at the time of perception. And because the former 
perception does not shine separately as an object (in remembrance) 
for the reason, stated in the second half of the verse, therefore, 
the unification of cognitions has to be adpritted (in remembrance). 
This is the connection of the present verse with the preceding. 
The word ‘Prak’ is connected with another word than that with 
which it comes in the text; because the aorist (lun) tense (of 
Anvabhuvam) indicates the past. Similar is the connection of 
“Aham”, because the first person, (in which Anvabhuvam is 
used) implies “1”. The word ‘Arohanam’ is to be interpreted as 
both, having causal affix and without it. (4). 

But who says that direct experience does not shine apart 
from the rememberer? But if it be said that it does not shine 
separately, exactly in the manner in which the jar does, then we 
say “what of that” ? For, the jar also does not shine separate- 
ly exactly in the manner of perception. . Can it be said, therefore, 
that it does not shine separately ? Both of them, of course, shine 
separately, according to their individual nature. This is a com- 
mon point in both cases. Accordingly, it has been admitted that 
just as the past future and subtle etc. become manifest in the 
knowledge of a Yogin, so does the Citta also of another person, 
as in the following: — 

“Through concentration on an affected state of mind, one 
gets the power of knowing the minds of others”. 

Here the word “Citta” means Sattva (Buddhi), modified by 
the form of an external object. Otherwise what would be the 
sense in saying that it is known through concentration and why 
should there be any question about its relation with object, as in 
the following:— 


“And that is without any relation with object”. 
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Therefore, just as the experience of another becomes the 
object of Yogin’s experience, so let one’s own knowledge also be 
the object. 

To this objection he replies by saying that the illustration 
itself is non-existent (Asiddha). This is what he shows by that 
portion of the following verse which ends in “Bhanti” (shine). 
And accepting the illustration to exist, by the rest of the verse, be 
shows the unsuitability of the illustration to the present case, 
inasmuch as the point of similarity is lacking here: — 

(S) “Even in the particular kind of knowledge of Yogins, the 
experiences of others do not shine as such. They rather shine as 
one with their own Samvid. Bat even if they be supposed to shin* 
ns objects, (that also would not affect onr position).” 

In this different kind of knowledge, i.e. the knowledge of 
another’s knowledge by Yogins through meditation, the know- 
ledge of another person does not shine as an object. That is 
as follows : — 

According to the Buddhists, the knowledge (Vijnana) is self- 
luminous in its essential nature. Now if this be the object of an- 
other knowledge, then its real nature of shining as self-luminous 
and not as the object of another knowledge, will be contradicted. 

According to the Sankhya system, the ‘Upalabdhi’ is nothing 
else than the reflection of Purusa : and he belongs to the category 
of the unknowable. How then can he be the object of know- 
ledge? 

According to the Vai£esika system also, the knowledge in- 
heres in the self as identical with it. How then can this know- 
ledge be cognised by the mind (Manas) that is within the body 
(of the cogniser) ? But if one were to say “by entering into 
another body’’, then it (mind) will naturally take that body to 
be its own (for, it, being Am», cannot be connected with both 
the bodies) and in connection with that then will rise the idea of 
egoity “Aham”. Hence all distinction between one’s own self and 
that of the other wil’ disappear. The Vaiiesika view that the 
self can be known through inference only, lacks all support of 
reason. It has already been said that the view that one knowledge 
is the object of another, leads to argumentum ad infinitum. 

Therefore, it has to be admitted that a Yogin knows the 
cognition of another person in so far as he is aware of jar and 
pleasure etc. as related to the self, limited by another’s body. 
In this cognition(of another’s cognition) the internal objects such 
as pleasure etc. and the external, like jar etc., shines as “this”; 
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but the light of consciousness, being self-luminous, shines as 
“Aham” (“I”) only. Thus, a Yogin, in whom the consciousness 
of distinction of himself from others persists, because of the 
continuity of the impression of ‘thisness* associated with the 
body and vital air etc. of another person, which he formerly 
looked upon as a subject (Pramata), attributes the objectivity 
of the body etc. to the pure subjective aspect “Aham” and, there- 
fore, erroneously thinks that knowledge to be the knowledge 
of another. But a Yogin, who has risen above the idea of duality, 
seeing all as one with himself, realises that the duality is his 
own creation. Thus, cognition is not the object of knowledge of 
a Yogin. (Therefore one knowledge cannot be the object of 
another). 

And even if we admit that the knowledge of another person 
becomes an object of that of a Yogin, our position will not 
be affected ; because there is no similarity between the perception 
as it figures in the remembrance and another’s, knowledge 
as it figures in that of a Yogin. It is as follows: — 

In the case ofYogin’s knowledge of another’s experience, 
the latter shines as associated with another, as “he experiences”, 
and not as associated with his own self, as “I experience”. But 
in the case of remembrance, it (the experience) shines as renting 
on “I”, free from all taint of objectivity. Hence it has rightly 
been said that because experience does not shine apart from the 
experiencer, therefore, there is unification of cognitions of diffe- 
rent times and that is the knower (5). 

But if it be admitted that perception does not shine as an 
object in remembrance, because of its resting on the subject 
(Ahanti), (we would point out that) there is another type of ex* 
perience, in which we find a cognition cognising a perception as 
“this” (e.g. “I had that perception”); or which (paramarsantaram) 
clearly shows the perception as resting on the external objects 
like jar, which are rightly experienced as objects. Why then 
do not we make use of that analogy? To this objection the 
author replies as follows: — 

(6) “This particular form of remembrance *1 had that expe- 
rience’, in which perception seems to shine apart from remembrance 
as its object, is simply an analysis of the remembrance *1 saw'.** 

Such is not the cognition of the people in general. For, 
they do not think that perception shines apart from remembrance 
as its object, as “I had that experience”. Even if we admit that 
in the case of certain persons, who claim to be great 
analysts, the remembrance assumes the form “1 had that expe* 
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rience”, our position is not affected. For, all that is simply 
an elaboration of “I remember’*. It is an elaboration, based 
upon analysis, similar to that of a word into imaginary parts, 
such as root and affix etc., in order to explain its meaning to 
others. 

That analyst also, if he be conscious of the original experience 
“I remember” as the basis of the analysed form of it, as stated 
above, then he also does not cognise perception as an object; 
rather, he simply assumes separate objective existence of the 
perception, as in case of “the head of Rahu”. Otherwise, 
just as (remembrance) “that jar” refers to something, which was 
the object of a former perception, so in the case of(remetobrance) 
“that knowledge” also there would arise the necessity of another 
former experience. For, by the use of the pronoun ‘that’ it is 
intended to be indicated that the jar or the experience is the one 
that has been the object of former experience ; otherwise only 
“experience” (instead of “that experience”) would have heen 
used. But that would mean “I experienced cognition by means 
of cognition”, and there also the case being the same, (there 
being the necessity of another experience) argumentum ad infi- 
nitum would follow. 

But what is the original undisputed form of remembrance? 
I say “was seen by me”. But does not this mean that seeing 
rested on the lotus-like face of the wife and so on and not on the 
self; because the past passive participial affix, which requires 
reference of the action to the object, would not otherwise be 
possible ? The person who says so apparently does not 
himself understand what he says. Here the act of seeing 
is dependent upon the subject; because the object is to 
be reached by the action of the subject. And, therefore, in 
“King is shown the servants” the act of seeing is said to be 
resting on the subject. Even the MimSmsakas admit that “seeing" 
the essential nature of which is knowledge, and which is a form 
of Bhavana, depends upon the subject (i.e. Atman). The only 
difference between this philosophy and ourselves on this point is 
that, according to the MimamsS, becoming manifest is the quality 
of the object, technically called drstata, and consciousness (Sa- 
in vid) is different from this and it is not free. The use of the 
word “by me” (Maya) conveys the idea that knowledge is depen- 
dent upon the subject. Therefore, the two statements “I expe- 
rienced” and “it was experienced by me” mean the same thing; 
the difference lies in words only. 

Others put the words in a different prose order as follows: 
*‘I had that experience” and “Was seen by me” these forms of 
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remembrance, are mere analysed forms of the original form of 
remembrance “1 experienced”. The word “api” is used in the 
sense of “and ” (6). 

But even though a thing may be perceived indeterminately, 
yet so long as there is no determinate perception, there is no 
particular remembrance of it possible, as in the case of the straw 
and leaves etc. seen on the way. Therefore, it has to be thought 
over whether at the time of determinate knowledge the inde- 
terminate, which shone before, does shine as “this” or not. To 
clear this doubt he says as follows: — 

(7) “Whether the form of determinate knowledge be “1 see 
this” or “this is jar”, it implies that the indeterminate cognition 
rests on the subject as one with it.” 

Here the indeterminate cognition as it is in itself (at one time) 
so it must always be. Now this indeterminate cognition, at the 
time when it arises is self-luminous and, therefore, rightly 
it should shine as essentially “Aham” or “1”. Therefore, dis- 
cussion on the determinate knowledge, which follows it, is of no 
help anywhere; or it may be so; but the point to be emphasised 
is that the determinate knowledge also is so (self-luminous). 
This is the implication of the word (Api) “also”. 

Now the thing, which forms the object of determinate know- 
ledge, following close upon the indeterminate one, is cognised 
in two ways: (i) Through perceptual experience, related to the 
present time as “I see this”. Here the pronoun “this” indicates 
that the activity of indeterminate perception appears to be the 
object of determinate perception as it were, (ii) This (determinate 
cognition) may also assume the form, expressible without the 
use of the first personal pronoun “I”, as in “this is jar”. Here 
the objectivity, as it were, of indeterminate perception is 
indicated by the word ‘this’ (Ayam). 

Here in the last, “this is jar”, there is not even so much as a 
separate reference to indeterminate cognition. Therefore, the 
question of its being considered as “this” (i.e. the object of 
another knowledge) does not arise. Hence it naturally follows 
that here it (cognition) is apprehended as “I”. For, if it be not 
admitted to be apprehended as “I”, determinate cognition being 
possible even in a person who closes the eyes, (soon after the con- 
tact with the object) how could the Mental reaction, which rests 
on clearly manifest object, which is being directly perceived, be 
possible. In the case of the former (Aham idam paiyami), 
although there is apprehension of cognition, yet, being merged 
in and resting on the subject it is conceived as self-luminous. 
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Thus, the determinate knowledge also does not show that one 
cognition can be known by another. 

Here the word ‘Avasa’ means determinate knowledge; and 
‘Samavetam' means not separate. ‘Avasatari’ means in the free 
introvert basis of self-consciousness, which is essentially self- 
luminous. “Darsunam” means indeterminate experience. 
This implies determinate knowledge and remembrance also; 
beciuse this is the only right thing that can be said in regard to 
the view that one knowledge is the object of another. For, in all 
forms of cognition; “I determinately know” ‘‘I remember” 
“known by me” “remembered by me”, the cognition is found 
invariably dependent upon the self. Therefore, the determinate 
cognition etc. are the powers of the Self, because they rest in the 
latter. Thus, it has been proved that Self has the powers of 
perception, remembrance and differentiation. (7). 

The following is the summary statement of the conclusiou 
from what has been said above:— 

(8) "Because that experieocer or perceiver has various cogni- 
tions: ‘I see’ ‘I saw’ ‘this’ ‘that’, therefore, it is clear, 
that both, the knower (body etc.) and the known (jar etc.) Jo 
their distinctive nature, shine in the subject.” 

Here the word “Tat” is used in the sense of “therefore” and 
indicates that what has been said before has to be taken as the 
reason (for the following conclusion). It has been said before 
that perception does not shine as separate from remembrance, 
(in remembrance) as does the object, and that the power of 
remembrance belongs to the Lord. The following, therefore, is 
a settled fact: — 

It has been stated that remembrance includes the perception 
within itself. The perception, however, has two forms, because 
of the difference in intellectual reaction: (i) Sometimes perception 
of the object is preceded by self-consciousness. In this case, 
of course, there is predominance of self-consciousness or will, 
as in “seen by me”, (ii) At other times he primarily perceives 
the object. In this case there is no will, but the object forcibly 
presents itself to the consciousness all of a sudden, or the subject 
ts swayed by the idea of the causal efficiency (of the object) as 
in the case of “this”. In this case also there is determinate 
self-consciousness. For, otherwise object will not shine. 

Accordingly the forms of perception are two ; so are those of re- 
membrance also. Thus, with one sub-division of each form 
(according to the two forms of perception) remembrance is of 
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Tour kinds. Recognition also, which is the unification of the 
past and the present experiences, is included in the six forms 
of knowledge. But because of the different forms of perception and 
remembrance, the recognition has eight forms. These being 
subdivided into two each, according as the past or present 
experience predominates, it has sixteen forms. 

Thus, there are twenty- two forms of cognition- In these 
the object of cognition is not outside the light of subject. For, 
otherwise it would not be manifest. But this object also is to 
be admitted as separate from the light. For, otherwise how can 
it be called the object ? But how can one and the same thing, at 
one and the same time be said to be separated from the ‘light* 
and yet to be in the light? Therefore, naturally there has to 
be supposed something, the essential characteristic of which is 
the limited light, as the subject, because of which this mass of 
(real) objects, being separate from the ‘limited light’, may be 
separate from one another also. For, if they be non-different 
from the ‘true light*, how can the mutual difference among them 
be possible ? Though this assumed (separate) ‘light’ is a part 
of the objective and different from the real subject, yet, even when 
it is still in the condition of an object, it is conceived as_“I”, as 
if it were free from all limitations. It shall be called Maya pra- 
mata in “In body, in mind” (1-6-4). And it is spoken of as 
experiencer. Thus, this simultaneous manifestation of the 
pair of perceiver and perceived in His mirror-like Self, as not 
altogether different from His essential self-luminous nature, 
constitutes His being as the doer of the act of perception and that 
of remembrance. This is the essential feature of the lord’s 
power of perception and of remembrance. This is the implied 
meaning. The following is the literal meaning: — 

The Self-luminous subject determinately cognises as “seen 
by me” and “this”. From such determinate cognitions it is 
evident that phenomena such as ‘jar’ etc. and “body” etc., when 
unified as object and subject respectively, shine in pure Self- 
luminous subject. The same is made evident from the deter- 
minate cognitions such as “seen” and “this”, which the individual 
self-luminous subject has. And because of this He is said to 
remember. 

Here the power of perception also is discussed by the way, in 
order to support the view, which has been already expressed, 
that remembrance depends upon the perception. The subs- 
titution of personal termination by present participial affix 
implies that the word, to which it is added, stands for the charac- 
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tcnstic. The word “Api” means “and”. The word “artha” 
stands for what has been objectively manifested as separate from 
the universal Self-luminous principle. The word “Grahaka” 
means “limited subject”, who belongs to the sphere of Maya 
and, therefore, is of impure self-luminosity. Here the chapter 
ends. (8). The number of verses explained so far is thirty-one. 

Here ends the fourth chapter, called the presentation of the 
power of remembrance, in the jnanadhikara in the ISvara Pratya- 
bhijna Sutra Vimarsini, written by great teacher Abhinavagupta. 

( 4 )- 



AHN1KA V 

We bow to that Siva, who always illumines by his power of 
knowledge, the lamp, the multiplicity of objects, which lies merged 
within Himself, the great cave. 

Thus, the essential nature of the power of remembrance 
has been presented. Now the author explains in detail the 
essential nature of the power of perception, on which remem* 
brance depends, in twenty-one verses, beginning with "which 
shine as present" and ending in “shines in order". In the first 
verse he summarily states the essential nature of the power of 
knowledge. In the next two verses he asserts that ‘luminosity’ 
(Prakala) is the essential nature of the objects. Then after 
presenting in the next two verses, as a prima facie view that the 
existence of external objects has been firmly established by 
refutation of “residual trace”, as admitted by the subjectivist 
Bauddha, in the next verse he shows that there is no harm even 
if it be not admitted. Then in one he explains the essential 
nature of the object, according to his system, and refutes the 
view that the existence of the external object is proved by direct 
perception. In the next two he refutes their inferability also. 
Then in a verse he shows that the objects surely have their exis- 
tence as mere ideas in Self-luminous universal Self. Then in the 
following four verses he asserts, on the basis of experience, 
scriptural authority, logic and examination of essential nature, 
that self-consciousness is the very life of self-luminosity, which 
constitutes the essential nature of the subject. Then in three 
verses he asserts that “free conscious will” itself manifests that 
which is purely an object and that which, though an object, 
yet retains the essential nature of the subject. Hence “free 
conscious will” has to be logically admitted to be the supreme. 
Then in one verse he says 'hat the difference of knowledge and 
knower presupposes that the light of consciousness (Prakasa) 
is their essential nature. Then in two verses he says that just 
as in the case of knower so in that of knowledge also, which is 
of two types, indeterminate and determinate, “free conscious 
will” is the very life. Then in conclusion* in one verse, he sup- 
ports the distinction between the knower and the knowledge, 
which was adversely criticised in the course of the statement of 
prima facie view. This is the summary of the chapter. Now 
the meaning of each verse is going to be discussed. 

There is no doubt about it that indeterminate knowledge it 
the vej 7 life of remembrance and determinate knowledge etc. 
Now, if the objects shine separately, i.e. as separate or different 
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from Samvid, in indeterminate experience, then the same should 
be the case in remembrance and determinate knowledge also. 
But if otherwise, then in the latter also they should not shine 
separately. Therefore, the power of perception, which is a 
form of the power of knowledge, should be discussed. With 
this idea in mind the author says as follows: — 

(1) “The external shining (as separate from the perceiver) 
of the objects, which are directly perceptible, can be logically 
possible only on the supposition of their being present within (the 
Self).” 

The shining of objects, — which are directly, clearly, cognised 
as “this”, as separate from the individual subject, because of 
their haviijg been separated from the individual subjects, beginn- 
ing with Sunya and ending with body, which are creations of 
Maya, -is logically possible only if they be admitted to be within 
the true subject, who is essentially pure self-luminosity; i.e. if 
they still retain their essential identity with the universal sub- 
ject. Hence it follows that the Supreme Lord’s power of know- 
ledge consists in manifesting the object, which still retains its 
identity with the Universal subject, as separate from the created 
limited subject. (1). 

The following are the reasons in support of the above view, 
which has been asserted to be based on reason : — 

(2) “If the object be not one with light (of thought or conscious- 
ness) it would remain non-manifest even (at the rise of knowledge) 
as it was before. And the subjective light is not essentially different 
from the objective. The light (of thought or consciousness) is 
the very essence of thing.” 

If luminosity of an object, such as blue etc., be identical with 
it and not different from and transcending it, then the object 
should be manifest to all; this we talk of as a mere possibility: 
or it should be manifest to none: or, in reality, it should be blue 
only in itself. For, of the two independent things one cannot 
be logically spoken of as resting on the other. Or it may not be 
either blue or not-blue in itself. For, without the help of light 
(of thought) no positive statement about anything is possible. 
The same may be said about luminosity also i- e it should be 

manifest to all or none; or it may be self-confined; or it 
ma y not be even in itself. Thus blindness of all would follow. 

[But how can you say, says the Buddhist, that the object 
would remain die same (devoid of light) even at the 
rise of knowledge, as it was before; because] at the 
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lime of rise of knowledge, the momentary object, — which 
has become luminous, because of its association with 
other momentary existences, namely, those of senses and 
physical light etc., — is distinct from the previous One- 
But in that case also (if we admit the Buddhist theory to be cor- 
rect) the same difficulty i.e. its becoming manifest to all or to 
none will follow. The same is the objection against the Prakatata- 
vada (of Kumarila, according to which, knowledge is an action, 
which is to be inferred from its result: and the result is nothing 
else than that which is known as manifestedness, which is a 
quality of the objects). For, if the light be said to belong to or 
rest on the object in every way, then it would be difficult to ex- 
plain why does it shine only in touch witn the (limited) perceiver, 
(to that perceiver alone who is in touch with it and not to all) 
on account of which the statement “It shines to me” is made. 

It cannot be said that that perceiver, whose senses etc. an 
responsible for bringing about the manifestedness of jar, is the 
cause of manifestedness of the object, exactly as seed is that of 
sprout (and, therefore, it will shine in relation with him alone). 
For, the being of sprout as such does not depend upon the seed 
(after it has been caused). 

Therefore, if the object be not essentially of the nature of 
light, it would be as non-manifest at the time of rise of knowledge 
as it was before. 

But how can you say that the object would remain the same 
both before and after the rise of the knowledge, because the 
knowledge itself is of the nature of light of the object? This 
view would have been accepted if it had the support of 
reason. But how can the knowledge, which is different from the 
object, be connected with the latter? If the distinctive feature 
of knowledge be the shining of object (in it), the identity of the 
object and knowledge would follow, because luiowledge (thought) 
is said to be the essential nature of the object. And if the thought 
(knowledge) be the essential nature of the object, then, thought 
being the very life of object, the aforesaid objection will stand. 
But if the essential nature of knowledge be said to be that it makes 
the object manifest, then also the meaning being “It makes the 
object shine", the same objection will arise. 

I have discussed the meaning of the root and the causal affix, 
while refuting dualism. Therefore, for information on this 
point, that portion should be referred to. Hence it is an impos- 
sible statement that the separate light is connected with the 
object. From the above discussion, therefore, it follows that the 
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essential nature <?f the object is light and that it is non-different 
from the ‘‘Light" (prakflsa) . 

If this light be different in the case of each different object, 
their unification will not be possible; because both of them would 
be self-confined. This point* has already been discussed in 
Sloka: “the practical life of humanity will come to an end”. 
Therefore, Light is only one. The same has been shown by re- 
petition: “the light cannot be different (from the object)”(2). 

There are other objections even if the knowledge be admitted 
to be essentially the manifester of the object, as something 
different from it (the object). The author now states them: — 


(3) “If the light (of thought) be different from the object and 
homogeneous in itself, then confusion of one object with another 
would follow. Therefore, the object, that Is made manifest. Is not 
different from light. For, what is not light cannot be said to exist.” 


If light of consciousness be something other than the object 
and, therefore, different from it, then in itself, being pure light 
of consciousness, it is one (i.e. has no variety). That is as 
follows: — 


If in the statements “the knowledge^ of Nila” and “the know- 
ledge of Pita” the aspects, Nila and Pita, are to be considered to 
be the very essential aspects of knowledge, tfien they cease to be 
different from knowledge, and consequently it would mean the 
abandonment of the theory of difference. But if they be repre- 
sented to be the objects, let us. then see how can that be possible. 
For, the difference between Nila and Pita is to be known through 
the light (of consciousness), but how that very light, through 
which Nila is known only as Nila, Pita also can be known only 
as such, (the light of consciousness being the same in both the 
cases). It cannot be said that the difference is due to the fact 
that one is caused by blue and the other by yellow or that it forms 
one whole with blue or yellow. For, this statement can be made 
only when the difference between one thing and the other has 
been established; but that is exactly the thing that we are dis- 
cussing. Nor can .it be said that the light (of consciousness) 
is of the form of Nila, because the latter is reflected in it For, 
the other (i.e. Bimba) is not manifest (in itself simultaneously 
with and independently of that on which it is supposed to cast 
its shadow). But if the object be admitted to be non-different 
(i.e. the object also be admitted to be shining) then that would 
mean abandonment of the theory of difference (Bhedavada). 
Similarly, if we accept the theory that the difference in know- 
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ledge is due to difference in the means etc., how can the know- 
ledge, caused by multiplicity of objects, such as blue etc., in one, 
>yho is at the peak of a mountain, be clear in the case of one 
and indistinct in case of another object, because the light of 
consciousness is one and the same? _ (This is the criticism of the 
Bauddha view that VijnSna (samvedana) is formless. Nira 
karatveca samvedanasya I. P. V. V., Vol. Ill 79-80). So also in the 
case of remembrance, the residuar trace having been revived by 
the perception of one thing, (out of m5ny which were perceived 
together) the consciousness of all should forcibly follow. Thus 
there will be great confusion. 

But if one were to say “Let there be the objects only; what is 
the use of admitting the existence of light which causes so great 
confusion?” The author says in reply that what is not light 
cannot be said to have existence at all. For, if (any one were 
to say that) ‘blue’ in itself is yellow or nothing, what would be 
the flaw in it? This is what the author himself has said else- 
where: — 

“Thus these insentient objects are as good as non-existent 
in themselves. They are manifestations of the light of Self, 
which alone shines both as the subject and the object”. 

Therefore, the object can exist only if it be Might'. And it 
can be ‘light’ only if the same Might’, which appears in the form 
of cloth, be admitted to appear irr the form of jar also. Hence 
the Might' is established to be of all forms.(3) 

“Such is the power of that one ‘light’ that it can manifest the 
multifarious objects of the universe, some as cause and others 
as effect in the fixed order or even in contravention of it.” This 
is what has to be proved to the opponent. And it is proved if 
other causes, to explain the variety in consciousness, which in 
itself has none, arc rejected. (The following are some of the 
causes, adnpttcd by opponents, to explain the variety in cons- 
ciousness): — 

(According to the Bahyarthanumeyavfidin) the cause of 
successive changes in the light, which is really one, is the reflec- 
tion. The blue etc., which is similar to this reflection, is .the 
external object. Although that is only inferable, yet because 
there is the direct perception “this is nila” as also because all 
the worldly transactions, connected with Pramana, are depen- 
dent upon determinate cognition, it is spoken of as perceptible. 
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This theory of .the Buddhist, who believes in the existence of the 
inferable external world, the author puts forth as u priina facie 
view 


(4-5) “The light (of consciousness) (Bodba), being without diver 
sity in itself, cannot be the cause of variety in manifestation (in 
determinate cognition). Therefore, this (variety in manifestation), 
being without any perceptible cause, leads to the inference of the 
external. The revival of variety in VSsana cannot be represented 
to be the cause. For, .there is no answer to the question “what is 
the cause of revival of variety in the revived Yusana ?” 


(According to the Vijniinavada) the light of consciousness 
(Bodha) has no variety. In reality it is pure light. For, if the 
‘blue’ etc. be different from light of consciousness then they, in 
their essential nature, being different from ‘light’ (i.e. being of the 
nature of darkness), would not at all shine. But if it be 
supposed that to shine as blue is its nature, then how Pita would 
shine ? (because it is different from Nila). And even if it be 
supposed that its nature is to shine in succession as Nila and 
Pita etc., then the consciousness of self as free from affection of 
external objects, in the state of deep sleep will not be possible. 
Therefore, light is light only. It has no form that is different 
from it in any way. “Light has no variety”. This light, which 
has no variety, cannot be represented to be the cause of different 
manifestations, such as Nila at one time and Pita at another, 
because there cannot be diversity in the effect, if it be not present 
in the cause. Therefore, the variety of manifestation of Nila 
and Pita etc., being without any perceptible cause, leads to the 
inference of the external, which is responsible for the reflection, 
that appears in the light of consciousness (Vijnana). The in- 
ferred is, of course, similar to the reflection it casts. It has diver- 
sity corresponding to the reflections, falling on light of conscious- 
ness (Vijnana) in due succession, and is in every way different 
from it (light of consciousness). This is the possibility accord- 
ing to him who believes in the separate existence of the external 
objects. This is not a mere possibility but it borders on certainty. 
That is as follows: — 

The reason that has been given to account for difference in 
perception, namely, the revival of the residual traces, is not sound; 
because Vasana is nothing else than the residual traces of impres- 
sions. It is responsible for remembrance. But here we have 
to look for the cause of difference in direct experiences, (to 
which difference in VSsana may be considered to be due, because 
of which there is consequent difference in perception, due to the 
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revival of VisanS, according to the Vijnanavadin). Or let us 
accept (the Vijnauavadin’s conceptions of Vasana and its 
Prajbodha, namely,) that Vasana is nothing else that) the power 
of the light of consciousness (jnana), capable of making the (sup- 
posed) external objects manifest; that Prabodha is its state of 
preparedness to do its work, and also that diversity in the 
objective aspects of experiences is due to revival. Our objection 
to this also is as follows : — 

Although in regard to those objects, which are within the 
light of consciousness (jnana), it can be said that their shining 
(existence: Sattvam :) (Satta) is unreal, yet that which is the 
cause of these manifestations has to be accepted to be real. 
For, nothing, the chief characteristic of which is that it is 
without any capacity, can have, as its essential nature, the capa- 
city to accomplish something. 

Under these circumstances, if these vasan£s, which are re- 
presented to be the cause of objective manifestation, are 
admitted to be different from light of consciousness and to have 
got real existence, then this Vijnanavada also is but B&hyartha- 
v&da, but in different words. But if these VSsanas also are re- 
presented to have only imaginary existence, then, as such they 
cannot be represented to be the causes of different perceptions. 
But if it be said: they are the causes only in that aspect in which 
they are real, then their real aspect is only pure knowledge 
(VijnSna) and that has no diversity. Therefore, diversity in 
the effect (diversity in the worldly object) cannot be explained. 
Thus, there being iro essential diversity in Visanas what hope 
can there be of there being any variety in their revival. 

Or let there be different Vis anas. But there being nothing 
different from the light of consciousness (Bodha) truly existant 
such as time and space etc., which can be represented to be re- 
vivers of different VasanSs and, therefore, there being no variety 
and so there being only one revival, all things should shine 
simultaneously. 

The view, that other (objective) cognitions, which are within 
the chain of self-luminous self-consciousness, are the various 
causes of revival of different residual traces, is not sound, be- 
cause all differences, whether in respect of pleasure or pain 
or Nila and P)ta or former and later time or place, are essentially 
of the nature of light of consciousness (Vijnana) andVijnina 
is in reality nothing else than “Light” itself; therefore, there 
being no possibility of difference in their essential nature there 
is no possibility of difference in cognitions. 
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Even in the case of other lights of consciousness (Bodhas) 
in the form of the other subjects which are called other chains, 
the impossibility of difference is common. For, in the case of 
those other chains of lights of consciousness also, thin or fat 
body, vital air, breathing in or out, qualities of the intellect, 
pleasure or pain, which are thought to belong to others, are 
really one with that light of consciousness, which is looked 
upon as inferer. We, therefore, fail to understand “what then 
remains which can be represented to be another.” 

If it were said that it is the light of consciousness (Bodha) 
which is present in what is called another chain, we would reply 
that the existence of that not having been established by any 
means of right knowledge, it is as good as nought. And even if 
it be established to exist as object, it would be insentient (jatja). 
And even so it would be nothing more than light of conscious- 
ness (jnana) in its essential nature, like body etc. For, 
if it be admitted to be nothing more than the light of self-consci- 
ousness, it would not be known to another (jnana or light of 
consciousness). 

(The Vijnanavadin might attempt to prove the existence of 
another subject as follows : — ) 

“In ourselves we have experienced that such an activity as that 
of speaking is invariably preceded by desire to speak, as its neces- 
sary cause. Therefore, we infer that in the case of another 
person, such as Caitra, also such an activity must be preceded 
by similar desire. (So when we hear another person speak we 
know by inference that his speech also must have been preceded 
by desire.) But we know from our own experience that that 
desire is not in the chain, which we call ours. Thus it is clear 
that desire is another’s and, therefore, that chain, to which that 

desire belongs, is another’s”. To this the reply is as follows: — 

# 

The experience of speech in the inferer is in two ways : ( 1 ) 
at the time of acquiring the idea of invariable concomitance, 
the experience is related to the subject as “I speak” : but (II) 
at the time of inference it is related to the object, as “This (man) 
speaks”. Hence the idea of invariable concomitance is related 
to something else than that (i.e. to a different type of reason 
from that) which is directly experienced. How can then the 
latter be the reason for inference ? The cause of experience 
‘‘this man speaks” being unknown, how can the inference of 
another’s desire from it be possible ? Further, how can the 
experience “This man speaks” which is related to the object, 
the other subject, be admitted by the inferer to be die e ffec t 
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of another’s desire, which is intended to be inferred ? For, 
the effect of the desire (of which the inferer has the cxpericn;e) 
is “I speak”; and that is related to the subject. It is not right 
to admit that the effect of what is essentially subjective, is 
objective in its essential nature; because we have no means 
of knowing such causal relation: for, it is not established by 
any means of right knowledge that the subjective cause produces 
objective effect, such as “this man speaks”. The experience 
“this man speaks” depends upon establishing the existence of 
another subject and the existence of the latter depends upon the 
former; the argument, therefore, has the fallacy of inter-depen- 
dence of the two terms. / It is not universally true that the 
effect of the subjective is the objective ; because there are ex- 
ceptions. Nor is the rise of another subject necessarily dua to 
the determinate will (anusandhina) “let another subject 
also come into being” of the inferer. For, even when one is, 
the other is not, and vice versa. Further, the determinate will 
“let another subject come into being” which is supposed to be 
the cause of another subject, cannot be known to have any 
causal relation with another subject unless the otherness be 
established. Hence there can be no idea of invariable concomit- 
ance between the two. 

And if other subjects are different from one another, the 
objects also, which shine as resting on them, would be necessari- 
ly different, because the recognised view is that the objective 
aspect of consciousness is not essentially different from the sub- 
jective. Hence all the subjects being not related to the same 
object, the co-operation of many subjects, which is based on 
their relation to the same object, should be out of question 
Thus, people, unattached to one another, should be as if under 
the influence of spirits. And if the other subject, which is being 
inferred, be different from that which is taken to be inferer, 
then, of course, there can be the possibility that the object of 
cognition is different from the light of consciousness (Bodha). 
But then the law “the knowledge and its object are one ; be- 
cause of their invariable concomitance”, being not universally 
valid, what harm have blue etc. done that their separate 
existence is not tolerated. Therefore, the separate existence of 
different subjects is to be considered as not established. 
But if it is to be considered as established, then all 
the objective ideas (abhasas), which are within different 
subjects, would simultaneously bring about the revival of re- 
sidual traces, which are responsible for difference in the objects 
of cognitions. For, there is no reason why only a particular 
re^ual trace should be revived. Therefore, even if other sub- 
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jects be admitted to exist, the difference of objects such as 
blue etc. from one another cannot be established (for, difference 
is due to their appearance in consciousness, in an order of 
succession). 

Thus, the difference in the residual traces as well as in the 
causes, responsible for their revival, cannot be shown to be con* 
sistent with reason. Therefore, this is established that light 
of consciousness (Bodha) has no variety in itself. And because 
it cannot reasonably be supposed to be the cause of the inex- 
plicable diversity that appears in it, therefore, we have to admit 
the possibility of the inferable external object. “If Bahyartha- 
viidin were to say this”. This is the meaning of these two verses. 
The word “Cet” indicates that the statement contained in them 
is simply a prima facie view. Thus the supposition of BahySr- 
thavadin is presented to be a strong prima facie view.(4-5) 

Now to weaken the supposition, he says the following : — 

(6) “May be, but all transactions being possible on the basis of 
those various manifestations, what is the use of admitting the 
external, in support of the existence of which there are no rea- 
sons?” 

When “Syadetat” is taken to mean admission of possibili- 
ty of what has been said before, then the word “Kintu” is to 
be admitted to be understood here. And so the rest of the verse 
is to be interpreted as putting forth another possibility, which 
makes the former supposition weak. But if we do not accept 
the view that “Kintu” is understood here, then *Sy§detat’ has 
to be taken in the sense of absence of conflict between the suppo- 
sition, referred to above, and another which is being stated in 
this verse. 

What have you got to do with the supposition of existence 
of external thing, which is difficult to maintain ? For, all the 
worldly transactions can be well explained by the subjective 
affections (abhasas) which are accepted by you : and no 
transaction is possible with what is always a matter of inference 
only. What is, therefore, the use of believing in the existence 
of the external, which lacks the support of reason ? As for 
the reason against it, the chief one is that if we believe in the 
existence of external things as different from light of conscious- 
ness, it will be impossible to establish even by inference that 
they shine (or are manifest). And additional reasons against 
it are: (I) The existence of Avayavin in Avayava is not pos- 
sible i.e. the Avayavin cannot be said to be inherently (by 
relation of Samavaya) connected with Avayava. (II) Samava- 
ya (relation of inherence) cannot be established. (Ill) There 
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is this unwelcome consequence also that it (Avayavin) will have 
opposite attributes such as motion and motionlessness, cover 
and exposure, redness and the opposite of it and spatial divi- 
sions etc. Even according to the view (of the Anusancaya 
bahyavadin Bauddha) that the external object is nothing more 
than a collection of atoms, the atoms alone exist. For, the 
collection is not an independent entity. And if they enter into 
union i.e. get conjoined closely without leaving any space bet- 
ween themselves, then the atoms shall have to be supposed 
to be having parts, facing each one of the six quarters : for, 
otherwise, if, for instance, there be placed six atoms on different 
angles of a hexagon, then (union taking place) if at that very 
place of the central atom, where one atom has got connected 
with it, the others also were to be connected, only oneness of 
atom will be the outcome. If, therefore, it is to be supposed 
that different atoms get connected with different parts of the 
central atom, then the conclusion of its having got parts 
is inevitable. But if it be said that that part only of the atom, 
with which another gets connected, is real, we would again 
advance the same argument (to refute it). Therefore, in reality 
there remains nothing external. 

Nor can it be said (by the Naiyayika) that because those 
which have definite dimention (Marta) (i.e. the atoms, consti- 
tuting a binary) must necessarily be related to a number of 
spatial points (cannot be having only one place as is supposed 
by some) and because relation with different spatial points is to- 
be admitted, when two things are related by Samyoga, there- 
fore, there is binary substance (dvyanuka), the being of which 
involves two atoms but which is the same in size as atom and 
has grossness in it : when these three unite, there is a percep- 
tible object. For, this is only Avayavivgda, and this has already 
been refuted. 

Further, in the Vaisesika system the conjunction is admitted 
to be AvySpyavrtti i.e. * it partly inheres in the thing. But 
how can this partial inherence be possible in the case of atom 
which has got no parts? If it be said that conjunction inheres only 
in that which is its substratum: I would ask, what then remains 
that it cannot pervade? This is an additional argument against 
the Vaise$ika theory. Therefore, we have not taken pain to 
state it at length. This point has been very elaborately dealt 
with in the Prajnillankara by Acarya §ankaranandana. (6) 

But destructive reason is futile when the reverse of what 
it seeks to prove is established as certain by another proof. 
For, that very strong proof proves the invalidity of the des- 
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tractive reason. And we have already given the reason in 
support of our theory that external object exists as the cause 
of the effect (reflection) in the verse : “Those accidental affec- 
tions”. 

To this the author replies as follows: — 

(7) “That Lord, whose essential nature is sentiency, exter- 
nally manifests, like a Yogin, all the objects which are within 
Him, according to His free will, without (requiring) any material 
cause.” 

Here although in dream, remembrance, kingdom of mind 
and imagination etc., variety of ‘manifestations’, the blue etc. is 
possible without any external cause, yet the variety of ‘mani- 
festation’ perceptible in those states or conditions, because of 
its impermanency, uncommonness to all perceivers and also 
because of its possibly being due to the residual traces, left 
by former experience, can be considered to be unreal. But 
in the case of the various creations of city and army etc. by 
the simple will of a yogin, there is no possibility of representing 
them to be due to different material causes, such as clay, wood, 
semen and blood etc., so well known to us. It cannot be said 
that the omnipresent atoms, brought together by the will 
of yogin, bring about the desired thing. For, the reason, why 
this explanation is given, is only to show that the creation of 
Yogin also is due to the cause, which, in its essential nature, 
is non-different from that which we find responsibloffor ordinary 
every day creation. But this is not an established fact that the 
jar is the outcome of atoms alone directly. It is, on the 
contrary, not without the intervening stages of KapSla etc. 
that jar comes into existence; and then also it is dependent upon 
subsidiary causes; for instance, the movement of hands and 
feet, connection with certain fixed time, place, possession of 
religious merit and excellence of training and practice . Thus, 
there being so many things necessary (in the creation of jar), 
if a Yogin can produce only by first acquiring all that is neces- 
sary for the creation of the desired object, he would be no 
better than potter himself. Therefore, if the Yogin’s Creation 
has after all to be without well known causes, why then think 
of atoms etc. as the material cause, which it is impossible to 
maintain. 

Therefore, it may be admitted that such is the spiritual 
power of a Yogin that it makes the objects, which are nothing 
else than various manifestations of his spiritual power, 
manifest. Therefore, it is possible that the universal cons- 
ciousness (Samvid), whose power of freedom is acknowledged. 
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by virtue of its peculiar will, the chief characteristic of which 
is freedom from obstruction, manifests these objects of the world, 
which are present within as one with it, objectively as this i.e. 
as external to vital air, intellect and body, to which limited power 
of consciousness is given. Therefore, why not admit freedom 
of the sentient Self in the manifestation of the multifarious 
objects of the world, which has the support of experience ? 
Why feel the weariness, due to search for another cause ? 

The significance of the word “eva” is that all opponents 
^ave to accept the determinate illumination (Vyavasthapana) 
of the objects as the chief characteristic of consciousness (Sam vid) 
because, as has already been said , it is self-established (needs 
no proof)- Its sentiency is its power of freedom, which is here 
indicated by the word “deva”. What is then the use of unneces- 
sary search for another cause ? Because, there is this possi- 
bility that the Lord makes all manifest, what is then the use 
of believing in the independent existence of the external, which 
lacks the support of reason. This is the connection of this 
verse with the previous. (7). 

There are two ways in which the external phenomenon can 
be explained by inference. Well, then (I) should we follow 
the analogy of jar etc. reflected in a mirror, in the case of 
appearance of variety of reflection in the light of conscious- 
ness (Jnina) and suppose some external objects as the causes 
of variety, different from the mirror of Vijnana (II) or follow the 
illustration of Yogin and represent the power of freedom of 
Samvid to be the only cause. This is doubtful. Therefore, 
the author refutes the possibility of inference of external objects, 
in the following two verses : — 

(8-9) “According to none, inference is possible of things which 
have not been directly perceived. As for the senses, they have 
of course been cognised, because of the cognition of things such 
as seed etc., which are of the nature of cause.” 

“The object that is outside the light of consciousness has 
never shone in any way. Therefore, its existence cannot be 
established even by inference.” 

Because of the arguments, stated in the preceding verses, 
the external objects do not shine as the objects of perceptions 
(Refer to SautrSntika view 4^-5). For, what is after all percep- 
tion ? Is it not only this “Nila shines” ? But it is non-different 
from self-manifest light of consciousness (Samvid). It is 
nothing more. Not only this ; but this external cannot be es- 
tablished by inference also. This is the force of “Api”. 
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Here the inference cannot apply. And even if it does, it 
cannot establish the existence of external things. This is what 
is tried to be proved by these two verses. 

What is inference ? Is it not (a kind of) determinate know* 
ledge ? But all determinate cognitions are due to direct ex- 
perience. This is well known. Therefore, nobody can say that 
inference can operate in relation to those things, which have 
never been the objects of direct experience. But if you say that 
the above statement holds good in the case of inference con- 
cerning those things which have been the objects of direct per- 
ception ; but it cannot be true in those cases in which inference 
is applied to the things, of which there has been only generic 
perception (Samanyatodrste) as in the case of inference of senses, 
because of the perception of the objects : our reply is as follows 

It is admitted that in the case of inference, based on generic 
perception also, the inferred object is to be of the same type 
as the one which was object of determinate cognition. Hie 
determinate cognition (inference), however, does not come into 
touch with senses etc. as possessed of any particular form, but 
simply as some cause of perception. Now this characteristic, 
namely, the causality, is of course directly perceived. For 
instance, in “Seed is the cause of sprout” and “thread is the 
cause of cloth” the relation of cause and .effect is to be 
ascertained with the help of perception and non-perception. 

Of the two (means of right knowledge) the perception operates 
on each limited manifestation separately ; because the mental 
reaction (VimarSa), which is nothing but determinative cog- 
nitive activity, refers to object, for which a single expression 
stands; and because the means of indeterminate cognition 
follows the same line as does that of the determinate one. This 
point will be asserted as follows: — 

“The uncontradicted cognition refers to the object, for which 
a single expression stands”. 

It shall be proved later that “Abhasa” as such is ‘universal*. 
As for Anupalambha, that also is essentially* nothing more than 
the perception of another thing and depends upon the Abh&sa 
as such. 

Therefore, in the case of cognition of causal relation between 
seed and sprout, there has already been generic cognition of 
causal relation, i.e. that which necessarily presupposes some- 
thing for its own being is the effect of the presupposed. For, 
in the case of every jar its having a cause as such in the form 
of clay etc. shines. (8) 
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It is contradictory to say that that which is outside the light 
of consciousness and is in itself different from the light, shines. 
And in the case of that which does not shine, the inference, which 
is of the nature of determinate knowledge, does not operate. 
In the case of the statement, “out of the village” or “out of the 
house” that which is out, is not meant to be different in nature 
from village or house : for, in that case the road, garden, tank, 
ditch and scale etc. shall have to be considered as different in 
their essential nature from village or house. In all such cases 
“out” (Bahya) simply means “near” Therefore, in “out of 
the village” and “out of light” there is only similarity of words 
and not of meanings. Thus, even according to those (Bauddhas) 
who hold that the thing does not shine in determinate cognition, 
the use of inference is not justifiable in the case of the external. 

As for ourselves, we have already stated our view in the 
verse “If the determinate cognition be error” that determinative 
activity of cognition also has its object, that shines. There- 
fore, if the external objects, blue etc. are not illuminated by the 
light of inference, which is a determinate cognition, then it can- 
not be represented to be inferred at all. But if it be admitted 
to be illuminated, then, according to rule “which is not light 
cannot be brought to light” it shall have to be admitted to be 
“light” in its essential nature. It is not external. 

. Therefore, all the arguments, which are adduced to establish 
the external, prove, on the contrary, the internality of the so 
called external. Therefore, the author uses the words “in any 
way” i.e. whether perceptibly or inferably, the external, which 
is not light, never shone. It is consequently established that the 
sentient Lord Himself is the manifested (9) 

It has been said that He manifests externally what is present 
within. But how do you establish the presence of all within 
Him ? To this the author replies as follows : — 

(10)“The mass of the so called objects shines only as resting within 
the Lord. For, if it be not so there will be no possibility of the rise 
of will, which is a kind of determinate consciousness.” 

Even when things are manifest externally their internality 
does not get broken. For, internality is nothing else than 
“oneness with the (highest) subject”. This shall be stated later 
on. And this oneness of things with the subject is always there, 
because that which is not one with light, and, therefore, does 
not shine, is nothing. But externality consists in “this” consci- 
ousness where rightly there should be “I” consciousness. Thus, 
according to this system, resting within is nothing else than con* 
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sciousness of the objective as “I” and not as “this”, a form which 
befits the sentient (Cit). Such a consciousness of the objects, 
Njla etc., there is. We cannot say ‘it is not’. For, in that case 
the consciousness “Let me make a jar”, which is called desire 
in relation to the act, about to be done, on the part of potter, 
for instance, not being restricted or limited by the object of de- 
sire, why should it not have reference to cloth ? Thus, confu- 
sion in transactions should follow. But if one were to say that 
in the case of desire also, the jar, having been created (in ima- 
gination) at the very time of desire, has become its object, then 
we would say that that creation (in imagination) in the case of 
sentient being is not reasonable without a preceding desire. This 
point shall be explained later on in “Such a desire of one who 
desires to sit is causality.” If, therefore, another desire also 
were to be assumed, the question will again be “is that associa- 
ted with object or not” ? and so on ad-infinitum. But 
if it be said that it is associated with an object, then the object is 
identical with self ; but if not, why then the desire to create on 
the part of a potter should not refer to cloth ? If there also im- 
mediate imaginary creation be supposed, then again 
argumentum ad-infinitum would be the result. Therefore, it 
has to be admitted that the whole of this mass of external things 
is ever shining in the sentient Self as “I” ; and that universal 
consciousness (Samvid), in a certain order or even without it, 
manifests them externally in multifarious forms, because of its 
omnipotence, the chief characteristic of which is freedom. The 
manifestation of subject precedes that of the object. 

In this variety of manifestations also, Samvid makes the 
perceivers one in relation to certain manifestations, i.e. it makes 
the spectators one in relation to the dance of a heavy hipped 
dancing woman. For, they become one in relation to that particular 
manifestation (dance) only. Their identity, however, is not 
complete because the idea of difference , associated with body, 
vital air, intellect and pleasure etc. which constitute parts (of 
universal manifestation) still persists. Therefore, the Highest Lord 
by uniting the perceivers or separating them manifests the 
universe in diverse ways such as creation and destruction etc. 
This is what the perceptor has said: — 

“I bow to that lord who always diverts himself in creation, 
ever rests in pleasure of maintenance and is ever satisfied with 
the food of three worlds.” 

And Bhattanarayana also has similarly said: — 

“All praise to the indescribable, tireless, and unborn One, 
who remains indeterminate even though by His determinate 
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countless imaginings He is ever creating all the three 

worlds/’ 

Therefore, it is established that the objects are within the 
subject. For, otherwise there would be no possibility of 
desire for them (10). 

But desire implies determinacy and how is that possible 
in the Lord , who is of the nature of pure consciousness, which 
is free from all determinacy (avikalpa)? To this the author 
replies as follows: — 

(11) “Freedom b the very nature of the light of rnnrnimiiTii 
For, otherwise, though reflection of the external objects be falling 
upon it, yet it would be no better than insentient crystal etc. 9 ’ 

Here if both the light of consciousness or Prak&ia and what is 
different from it i.e. not-self-manifest, e.g. jar etc., exist in mutual 
isolation and rest within themselves, it would be impossible 
to point one out as sentient as distinct from the other, which 
is insentient, as in the case of jar and cloth (independently of the 
light of consciousness). But if it were to be said that the light is 
sentient ; because it is connected with object ; (the reply is that 
if mere relation with something be sufficient to call a thing sen- 
tient) why then not call clay also sentient because of its connec- 
tion with jar ? But if it is not only connection with the objects 
but also making them manifest, (that constitutes sentiency), 
then it follows that light of consciousness is manifest as object. 
For, it is not reasonable to hold that one who is essentially 
different from the other is the manifester of it. But if jar, 
though different in its nature from light of consciousness be 
supposed to be the cause of light (i.e. its shining as related to 
jar) then the light also being the cause of (manifestation of) jar 
(as such) the jar also shall have to be admitted to be sentient 
But if the light of consciousness is to be supposed to be sentient 
because jar, though it is different from light of consciousness, 
yet it casts its reflection on the light, bearing which light is called 
light of jar: then crystal, water and mirror also, being similar, 
shall have to be admitted to be sentient. But if it were said 
that as crystal etc. arc not able to feel consciousness of their 
being affected with reflection, so they are insentient; then it 
follows that consciousness of being affected which is the very 
life of sentiency, the essential nature of which is freedom in res- 
pect of withdrawing within and spreading out, is natural to 
Prakasa. . This is what is known as perfect independence, the 
chief characteristic of which is resting within one’s own self. 
For, when the consciousness “I alone, who am essentially 
light, am shining” rises then Saravid considers itself to be the 
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knower, the known and the means of knowledge and does not 
require any other, the so called external thing (for having such 
consciousness). But so far as crystal etc. are concerned, even 
when reflection is falling on them, to be known as such they re- 
quire a subject, different from them and, therefore, because of 
their being devoid of consciousness, they are insentient. 

All things, both before and after their separate manifestation, 
are in reality sentient, because they rest in self-consciousness; 
because they are one with self-consciousness, which is the essen- 
tial nature of the subject. 

This is what has been said in the following verses : — 

“The fruition (culminating point) of the distinct determinate 
cognition “this” consists in its resting on what constitutes its 
essential nature; and that is the determinate consciousness 
"I am that.” 

The middle state only, which is characterised by “this” and 
in which both the former and the later states are not 
apprehended, is the sphere of Maya, the samsara of the 
ignorant. Therefore, it is established that sentient freedom is 
the only essential characteristic of the Lord. (II) 

It is not that we alone have represented the sentient 
freedom to be the chief characteristic of Samvid ; other Agamas 
also have done the same. To show this the author says the 
following 

(12) “Because the self is distinct from the insentient ; therefore, 
it is spoken of as sentiency (Caitanya), the implied sense of which 
is the sentient activity or freedom in respect of conscious activi- 
ty.” 

Because free consciousness (Vimar$a) is the chief character- 
istic of Self ; therefore, with a view to represent it as such, the 
Self, though a substance and substratum of attributes, is put 
in the same case as that of sentiency (caitanya), though the latter 
stands for an attribute, in the givasOtra “CaitanyamStma” 
by the glorious one. The word ‘sentiency’ (caitanya) stands 
for any word, which means the essential characteristic (of self). 
For, the teacher (Patanjali), in (I) “the power of sentiency is 
unchanging” (II) “that is the perfect isolation ( Kaivalya) 
of consciousness (Dr£i) (Y.S.2-25)” and (III) “the subject is 
nothing more than consciousness” (Y.S.2-20), has put the Self in 
the same case as that of the word, which stands for the essential 
nature. The substance is that, resting on which everything 
shines and is desired for practical purposes. Therefore, if you 
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do not get angry (I would say that) the entire mass of categories, 
elements, objects and worlds shines as such only resting on the 
universal consciousness (Samvid): and because this mass, in- 
cluding the categories, such as quality, action etc., essential 
nature and such other categories as are the substrata, rests on 
that (Samvid) which is .the most important of all substances ; 
therefore, that (Samvid) alone is the true substance. 

The word “Caitanya” is formed by adding the (Taddhita) 
affix, expressive of the state of being, (syan), which indicates 
relation, to the word “Cetana”, formed by adding Krdanta 
affix (Lyut), expressive of the sense of doer. 

Therefore, by the word “Caitanya” sentiency has been # pro- 
minently represented to be the most essential nature of Saduod, 
which is the substratum of the mass of innumerable quaUftes 
As relation is always experienced as resting on the two, which’ 
are related, and as one of the related, the substance, is referred 
to by the original form (Cetana) ; so the affix ‘syan’, which 
indicates that the essential nature (Dharma) , namely, the consci- 
ousness, as an activity , is related, brings to light the remaining 
(of the two which are related, namely, consciousness, as an ac- 
tivity). And activity in consciousness is nothing more than 
the agential activity i.e. freedom in uniting, separating and holding 
together. It consists in not being self-confined, like the inse- 
ntient ; in having as its essential nature unlimited light; in per- 
fect independence of others. And this freedom constitutes 
the point of distinction of the Self from the insentients, which 
are devoid of power of freedom to conjoin and disjqin. Having 
that (power of freedom) in his mind as all-surpassing and most 
prominent, in order to indicate the subordination of other 
attributes and superiority of free consciousness, the author 
instead of saying “Self is sentient” says “Self is sentiency”. 
“Citkriya-citikartrtS-tltparyena” is one compound. For, the rule 
“Every quarter of a verse should be self-contained” is applicable 
to poetry only and not to philosophy. Or they may be taken 
separately as follows : — 

The act of consciousness or the characteristic feature of the 
agent in the act of consciousness is spoken of as self. This is 
an interpretation which is not found anywhere. (12) 

But just as ‘light’ and ‘not-light’ are in themselves so; (be- 
cause they are indeterminate) and, therefore, when the word 
Might * is used it does not necessarily indicate that (what is 
referred to by)it is distinct from insentient: so free-consciousness, 
sentiency or (VimarSa) and not-free-consciousness or insen- 
tiency also are in themselves so. Therefore, they (the words 
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representing them) also cannot necessarily mean any distinc- 
tion between the sentient and the insentient. With this ob- 
jection in mind, the author says the following :- 

(13) “Self-consciousness is the very self of sentiency. It is 
Para speech, (vak) which ever shines independently. It is the 
freedom (Svatantrya). It is the supreme power of the transcend- 
ental self.'’ 

The root “Citi” in “Cetayati” (which we find when we 
split up the word ‘Cetana‘ as Cetayati iti cetanajj) means the 
act of consciousness which has self-reference, characterised 
by self-experience, as its essential nature. This is as follows: — 

Jar is not manifest in itself i.e. is not conscious of itself; 
and because it does not shine in itself i. e. because it does not 
shine freely or independently, therefore, it is said to be insen- 
tient. But Caitra, because he has the power of various kinds 
of feeling and activity, shines in himself as “1” i. e. he is 
conscious of himself; he, therefore, shines in himself as 
different from that limited manifestation, which can be re- 
ferred to as “this”, in so far as he is affected by innumerable 
manifestations such as Nila, Pita, pleasure, pain and 
their absence. Therefore, it is said that Caitra is 
sentient. Thus, it is wrong to say that both, free-conscious- 
ness and not-free-consciousncss, have their mutually ex- 
clusive independent existence in themselves. For, Vimarsa, 
free consciousness, is all powerful, identifies itself with othe- 
rs, denies itself, merges both into one (as in Sadasiva State) 
and denies both, which have been merged into one. Such 
is its essential nature. And self-consciousness or Pratya- 
vamarsa also in its essential nature is no other than the inner 
speech. This speech is independent of indicatory signs and 
is essentially unbroken self-experience, free from objective 
relation: it is like inward shaking of head; it is the very life 
of the indicatory sounds “a” etc. , which arc used as indica- 
tory signs in the sphere of Maya. It is the background of 
other determinate cognitions such as “this is jar” and “1 am 
Caitra” etc. This is called “para” because of its perfection. 
It is “Vak” because of its speaking of (referring to) the universe 
by means of inner sound in determinate apprehension. There- 
fore, as sentient, resting in itself and perfectly independent, 
it is always manifest, without an interruption, as “I”. This 
Highest Lord’s principal power of freedom, is spoken of 
as His ‘Aisvarya’, independence of others or omnipotence. 
Higher and lower (parapara vak) is in the state of Pasyanti 
at the Sadasiva level; because in it, though the consciousness 
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of the external, which is to be referred to as ‘‘this'* and which 
depends upon the obscuration of the real nature of 
Seif, just arises, yet it rests on self-consciousness. 
And the lower (apara Vak) is in those in whom the element 
of “this” is predominent and who are possessed of power 
within the pale of Maya, such as Brahma, Vi$nuand Indra etc. 
Rut their power is due to the favour of the Highest Lord. 
Therefore, in reality, the independence of others is nothing 
else than supreme bliss (ananda), omnipotence, freedom and 
sentiency. Therefore, it has rightly been said: — 

“He is different from the insentient”. (13). 

It has been shown even in principal Agaraas (that the 
most distinguishing characteristic of the light of consciousness 
is sentiency). This is what the author says:- 

(14). “It is the imperceptible eternal stir (sphoratta). 
It is the absolute being i. e. perfectly free in respect of all acts 
of being. It is beyond the limitations of time and place. 
This, being the essence of all, is spoken of as the resting place 
of the Highest Lord.” 

A question is often raised, 4t Why is it that jar exists but 
not the sky-flower?” In reply to this question people say: 
“Jar is, because it is manifest to me, but the other is not”. 
Now, if manifestedness be identical with the very being of jar, 
it should be manifest to all or to none. Therefore, what is 
the meaning of “jar is manifest to me”? It means jar has en- 
tered my self-consciousness or sphurana, (Sanskrit synonym 
for which is ‘Spandana’) the seeming vibration. Now Span- 
da means slight motion, and here slightness lies in its appear- 
ing to vibrate while it actually does not: because though the 
essential nature of the light of consciousness is not to change 
at all, yet it appears to be changing as it were, having as it were 
variety of manifestations. This is what the following quota- 
tions say:- 

44 The self (Atraa) itself, which is essentially restful light 
of consciousness, appearing to vibrate (Sphuran) in all ob- 
jects, is Siva, the operation of whose will is free from obstruc- 
tion, and whose powers of knowledge and action are ever 
active”. 

“The transcendental motion (Spanda) stands clear before 
a Yogin, who concentrates on the state of freedom from affec- 
tion, which is attained (without any effort) at the time when 
he is extremely angry, excessively joyous, at a loss to know 
what to do or is running for life”. (Sp. 22) 
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“ For a clear grasp of the essential nature of the transcen- 
dental motion” (Sp. 20). And 

“ The flow of the (special) transcendental movement, the 
qualities (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas)” etc. (Sp. 19). 

In ordinary life also a person, though changing in many 
ways, yet, if he does not change his real nature, is spoken of 
as grave i. e. of little flutter. 

The word “Salta” means the essential nature of the agent 
in the act of being i. e. freedom in all actions. It is great, be- 
cause it pervades even the sky-flower. It is not limited by time 
or space: for, it is their creator. The reason is that only that 
which shines at the same level can serve as an attribute, as 
bangles do in the case of Caitra. But time and space do not 
shine at the same level with free-consciousness (Vimarfia). 
The former shine as “this” but the latter shines as “I”. 
Thus, it is above time and space; it is, therefore, all-pervad- 
ing and eternal. But it is also in touch with all times 
and places; because it is their creator. For this reason also 
it is called omnipresent and eternal. 

This is what the following quotations say:- 

“The transcendental being (Mahasatta), the great goddess, 
is called the life of the universe”. 

“Sarara” (substance) i. e. that which is the most important 
aspect of Samvid, is this power of free consciousness . It is 
also responsible for distinction of subject from object, both 
of which are essentially light (of consciousness). This is exact- 
ly what has been said in Sara&stra. 

“That which is the essence of this world is the transcen- 
dental power, ‘‘Malini ”. 

By “that this” (sai?a) recognition of the power is implied. 
“Hrdaya” means main stay or resting place. And , according 
to 'formerly established theory, the insentients rest in the sen- 
tient and the latter rests in the light of consciousness, wfth 
which it is one; and the place of rest of this also is the 
power, the free-consciousness. Therefore, in different autho- 
ritative texts the same is spoken of as the resting place of the 
universe, which ultimately rests in Parama §iva, the highest 
abode of all. For, the heart, the resting place, (Hrdaya) of 
all is Mantra, which, in its essence, is nothing but free-conscious- 
ness, which also js simply the power of the transcendental 
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speech (para vak). The following statements have been made 
in the Agamas just because of this: — 

“Without Mantras there will be no sound nor meaning nor 
the grasp of the light of consciousness’* and 

“Having attained the state of Malrs (Brahmi etc.)” 

The same has been asserted by glorious Bhartrhari also : — 

‘There is no such cognition as is not accompanied by speech. 
All experiences at the time when we have them, are as it were 
penetrated by speech.” 

“If the eternal identity of thought and speech were to come 
to an end, cognition would not be cognition, because it is that 
identity which brings determinacy into cognition.’* 

“This speech, as presented above, is the consciousness of 
the transmigrating being. It is both internal and external. 
In the absence of it a transmigrating being is seen unconscious 
like wood and wall”. And so on. 

Thus (by showing that his theory is supported by others 
also) the author has justified the use of (plural in) “Viduh”. 

The Bauddhas also, who hold that validity of cognition 
depends upon the intellectual reaction (Adhyavas^ya), have 
almost accepted this theory, because the most essential nature 
of the intellectual reaction is (inner) speech (14). 

To the question : ‘‘Why so much prominence is being 
given to this power of free-consciousness, in spite of the 
feet that Parama $iva has got innumerable other powers V 9 the 
author replies : — 

(15-16)“Therefore, it is that lie manifests Himself as objects of 
knowledge. The object has no separate existence : for, in that case, 
because of His having to look up to them for help. His freedom 
would be lost.” 

“As the Self is without a second and is perfectly free, so by 
means of mere will (Sahkalpafr IcchSrOpftb), He creates Isa etc. 
who are full of power of freedom, and makes them objects of 
meditation etc. in ordinary life.” 

The power of action, the essence of which is omnipotence, 
includes all powers. And this is of the nature of free consci- 
ousness (VimarSa). Therefore, it is rightly given prominence. 
This is the substance of the reply. The following is the word- 
meaning : — _ 

The Highest Lord, whose essential nature is light (of con- 
sciousness), manifests Himself as the objects of knowledge, 
though in reality He is subject only and, therefore, not the 
object of knowledge. This is what is established as the only 
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possibility; because by means of strong inferential proofs in 
support of this possibility, it has been shown that there is no 
other possibility. And this He does, because of His Freedom, 
the distinctive feature of which is the power of frce-consciousness. 
Because He is Self-conscious, and because the world lies within 
Him, therefore. He manifests Himself as blue etc. But how 
can there be this very possibility that He manifests Himself as 
object? Reply is that the object cannot have its existence apart 
or separate from the light of consciousness. The' particle l tu* 
implies emphasis. In support of this some arguments have 
already been given; more are given below ; — 

If the object of knowledge be separate or different from the 
universal subject, the intentness of the Subject on object, of 
which we know from our own experience, will not be possible; 
because that intentness on the object, which is different from 
it, means His (Subject’s) dependence upon the latter. And 
dependence is quite opposite of freedom. Freedom lies in not 
seeking external help ; and that is the chief characteristic of 
Self. Therefore, if Self be seeking the help of another, it would 
cease to be Self. And not-self, being insentient, there can be 
no possibility of its seeking any help. This is the unwelcome 
conclusion. Therefore, from this opposite conclusion it follows 
that Self does not seek external help, and consequently, being 
free; it manifests its own Self as object of knowledge (15). 

He creates not only external objects of perception such as 
blue etc., but others also, in which the characteristic nature of 
doer and power of freedom are markedly present, and makes 
them objects of meditation and worship etc. This also is poss- 
ible only if what has been stated in the previous verse be 
accepted as true. This is the connection of this verse with 
previous one. 

But is there no self-contradiction io saying that the object 
is created and yet it is full of power of freedom ? Reply is that 
that Self, which is without a second and is pure light of conscious- 
ness (Samvid), is perfectly free. Therefore, what has been 
asserted above is reasonable. The word “freedom” (Svatantrya) 
implies unobstructed freedom in creating that which in the 
sphere of Mays seems extremely difficult. 

“Because of this alone” (ata eva) refer^to the essential na- 
ture of the power of free-consciousness. Therefore, there is 
no repetition. Or there is another construction possible, namely, 
“because of this freedom alone” (ata eve svatantryat). The 
two words, thus, refer to the same thing and are connected 
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with both the verses. The author illustrates the point as fol- 
lows : — 

Although we do not know any instance of creation of that 
which is full of power of freedom, as we know that of blue etc., 
yet, because to meditator or worshipper in his meditation on the 
Lord, the glorious, the Self, the eternal, the omnipresent or the 
free etc., the object of worship or meditation or observation 
appears as distinct ; it is, therefore, created. But it is not other 
than Isvara, because in that case there would remain no differ- 
ence between meditation on isvara and on Anisvara. But 
that is not the case. For, the effects of two meditations are 
different. Therefore, both the kinds of objects, one full of 
power of freedom and the other devoid of it, are non-different 
from Self and are manifested by the Lord by virtue of His power 
of free-consciousness. Therefore, that is the chief power. (16) 

But the following question may be raised here: — The ob- 
jects shine as distinct from one another, because of the light of 
universal consciousness. The essence, however, of that light of 
universal consciousness (prakaia) is free-consciousness or Vi maria. 
Hence because free-consciousness is non-dilferent (from light 
of consciousness), therefore, the only thing that we can rightly 
say is “that is that” only i.e. praka&a and Vimarsa are identical. 
But in our determinate subjective reflection, such as that on 
Isvara or Self etc., the created is thought as “this” ; but the 
“freedom” is thought as “I”. The created , therefore, not 
being of the nature of self-consciousness, how can it be repre- 
sented to be not devoid of power of freedom? To answer this 
the author says as follows : — 

(17) “The universal Self-consciousness and Isvara etc. do not 
become different from one another simply because of difference 
In the forms of judgment related to them. For, the judgments 
related to the created ultimately rest on the universal Self-consci- 
ousness just as the consciousness of meaning of a noon, derived 
from a root, rests on the consciousness of the action, represented 
by personal termination.” 

The affix, expressive of state (tal), is used here in the_ sense 
of essential nature. The word ‘etc.’,(adi) implies Self and Isvara 
etc. The word ‘personal termination’ (tin) implies all affixes 
which stand for , action. The word ‘action’ (karma) is used 
to imply power (Sakti) which is not of the nature of substance. 
Hence the meaning of the verse is as follows: — 

The universal consciousness assumes the form “I” and also 
other innumerable forms such as “Lord” ‘‘Subject’’ “Self” or 
“Siva” etc. And although these arc apparently different from 
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one another, yet it is wrong to suppose that there is any real 
difference between that Self which is Creator and is of the natu- 
re of self-consciousness, and that which is created and is con- 
ceived as “U vara” etc. ; because even the consciousness “Is vara” 
rests on Him whose nature is to lord, the most essential charac- 
teristic of whom is the capacity to do and to know : and because 
the capacity to know etc. (jnatrtva) consists in freedom i.e. 
independence of others i.e. possession of unlimited power of 
knowledge ; and unlimitedness of knowledge lies in its resting 
on “I” as “I know” “I do” : therefore, the things, created by 
this Lord, or Self, are to be (ultimately) conceived only as “I”. 
Or the word “Srsteli” may be taken as ending in the ablative 
case, expressive of' the causal relation. (It will then mean) 
because the Lord, in His creation of Isa etc. by will, creates what 
is capable of self-consciousness. In the word “mrsya” the 
affix (ya) is expressive of capability. The 'Meanings, 
such as action (kriya), relation subsisting between a noun and 
a verb, conjunction, option etc., which in truth are nothing 
more than thoughts, expressed by the use of personal termination, 
instrumental case and particles “ca” and “vji” etc. respectively, 
even though they may be given substantive forms by presenting 
them in such words as “paka” “karta” “samuccaya” and 
“vikalpa”, yet they rest on the original thoughts, presentable 
in such words as “pacati” “caitrena” “ca” and “va”. For, 
otherwise they (meanings) will not* be grasped. Similar is the 
case here. The idea, stated above, may be elaborated as fol- 
lows : — 

The word “paramar£a” means the point of rest (in the thought- 
process). And it is only the culminating point that is truly 
so. And that is nothing else than self-consciousness. The point 
of rest, that comes in the middle, is like the root (shade) of a tree 
in going to a village. And that (point of rest, which comes in 
the middle) is spoken of as created in relation to the culminating 
point. Hence there is no contradiction. The argument, stated 
above, proves that blue etc., though they constitute the middle 
points (in the process of thought) yet, because they ultimately 
rest on the original thought, “the I”, the self-consciousness, 
they, therefore, are identical with self-consciousness. Even 
the consciousness “I know this blue” is in reality nothing more 
than “I shine”. This is what has been asserted in the follow-* 
ing : — 

“Of the consciousness “this” etc. 

And because a layman finds false satisfaction in the determi- 
nate cognition of blue etc., because it serves his practical purpose. 
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therefore, blue etc. have been spoken of as devoid of “freedom*'. 
But in the case of the self, even a layman does not consider 
the thought-process complete nor the purpose attained, unless 
he comes to rest on the original thought. Hence the self has 
been spoken of as not devoid of “freedom*’ even when it is 
created. (17) 

But if all thoughts in reality rest in one pure “I-conscious- 
ness”, how can it be said that direct cognition and remem- 
brance etc. are His powers ; that cognition has such varieties 
as doubt and certainty etc. ; and that the material objects such 
as blue etc. are of various kinds ? To answer this objection 
the author says: — 

(18) “The same free universal self-consciousness, having as its 
place of rest the objects of sense-perception, which are 
separated from perceiver by the power of freedom (M&ya) of the 
Lord, is called by different names such as perception, imagination 
and ascertainment etc. 19 

The manifestation, which cannot reasonably be explained 
is called Maya. Therefore, the entire mass of objective mani- 
festations, separated from light of consciousness, is Maya. 
The power of freedom of the urtiversal consciousness in objective 
manifestations is itself “Maya §akti”. 

That very universal consciousness, whose essential nature 
is self-consciousness and which is nothing else than the tran- 
scendental speech (Para Vak), having the objects,— which are 
separated from the subject and one another by the power of 
Mdya, and which are to be known through senses, which also 
are separated from the subject, each other and sense-objects by 
the same power of Maya, — as its places of rest, is called percep- 
tion, imagination and ascertainment. By the use of the word 
‘Etc’. (Adi) doubt and remembrance etc. are meant to be added. 
Thus (I) perception (jnana) is the same light of consciousness 
(Samvid) when it is limited by senses, which perceive only what 
is clear, and by clearly manifested external object. The 
same light of consciousness (Samvid), being limited by mind 
(Manas) and the object, which is nbt clear, is called (II) imagina- 
tion. Samvid, being limited by intellect (Buddhi) and the object 
in all its completeness or entirety, is called (III) ascertainment 
(adhyavasaya.) 

The diversity of objects and of internal and external senses, 
which does not appear to be consistent with reason, because 
the objects are essentially identical with the universal conscious- 
ness is manifested by the universal consciousness, because it rests on 
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diversity, and because diversity does not rest on unity as in the 
case of Sadasiva and I£vara. And because (in the sphere of Maya) 
variety constitutes the culminating point, therefore, perception 
and imagination etc. are represented to be powers of that uni- 
fier, the universal free consciousness (Samvid), whose oneness 
with its essential nature always is intact. Accordingly, variety of 
co gni tions such as doubt etc. and difference of blue and yellow 
etc. also has been talked of. Thus there remains no objection. (18) 

But although determinacy as distinctive nature of the sen- 
tient power is not open to any objection in imagination and rem- 
embrance etc., which belong to tne sphere of determinate know- 
ledge, yet how can it be maintained to be so in relation to the 
indeterminate experience, the chief feature of which is imme- 
diacy. For, determinate consciousness (pratyavamarfia) con- 
sists in using certain fixed word for the thing perceived. This 
depends upon remembrance of indicatory word : that on revi- 
val of residual traces and that also on similar (previous) percep- 
tion. Thus, how can, at the time of first moment of experience, 
the application of certain fixed word to the thing perceived 
be possible ? To remove this wrong idea the author says : — 

(19)“At the time of indeterminate experience also there is 
determinate consciousness (the essence of which is application of 
indicatory sign). For, how otherwise will there be the possibility 
of running etc. if there be no determinate consciousness (though 
In a subtle form )”. 

In the indeterminate experience also there is the association 
with the inner speech which is the essential characteristic of 
the Self and which is similar to indication by fingure etc. For, 
otherwise a child, on seeing a transaction for the first time, would 
get no knowledge. A child hears the word, spoken by another 
person, through a regular succession of indeterminate cognitions; 
he sees that object before (in regard to which the word, he has 
just heard, has been used ) : and then he sees the place with- 
out the thing. Now on hearing “bring the jar or “carry it” how 
can the consciousness arise in the heart of child that the particular 
thing is the meaning of a particular word, namely, this is the 
meaning of the word “jar” ; this is the meaning of the 
word “bring” ; and this is the meaning of the word “carry”. 
For, the consciousness, that this particular object is the meaning 
of this particular word, depends upon unification. And unifi- 
cation is determinate cognitive activity. 

But if any one were to say that knowledge of the child (on 
hearing a certain word, used for the first time) is due to remem- 
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brance of indicatory words, associated with the objects of ex- 
perience of former birth, we reply as follows: — 

That word, (in terms of which the knowledge of a child is 
tried to be explained ) because at the time of acquisition of its 
conventional meaning in the past birth, it was determinately 
cognised as an object, as “this”, has to be admitted to have 
shone as separate from the subject and to have rested on the 
subject, identified with intellect (Buddhi-pramala). For, 
only as such, it could be expressive. 

If then intellective subject (Buddhi pramata) were admitted 
to shine in its essential nature as that on which the word rests, 
the word would have to be admitted to be an important as- 
pect of the subject. Let it be granted that colour etc. as objects, 
are not essentially of the nature of speech (Abhilapa). But, 
just as, though the object is not essentially of the nature of plea- 
sure, yet the intellect-subject (Vijnana) shines as blissful ; so 
intellect-subject will have to be admitted to shine as identical 
with the word that rests on it, (at the time of acquisition of 
convention by the child). According to this system, however, 
the object also is essentially of the nature of transcendental speech, 
because it is essentially of the nature of free-consciousness 
(VimarSamaya). Even the state of senselessness and so forth, 
if it be not of the nature of determinate cognition, its possibi- 
lity would in reality be matter of swearing only ; because there 
would be no determinate activity of the subject in it, and con- 
sequently there will be no subsequent recollection of it. 

But if the determinative activity be supposed to arise there as 
related to some form, what else (would be the consequence than 
that) there can be no senselessness which is characterised by 
absence of all mental activity. Hence it follows that even 
in the case of senselessness there is subtle determinative activi- 
ty. All words are capable of expressing all meanings. But 
at the time of acquisition of cotfwntion, a particular word is 
unified with a particular meaning. That is as follows: — 

At the sight of an object in front, a child naturally apprehends 
it determinately, either subjectively as “1” or objectively as 
“this”. On it either the word “fair complexioned” or “cow” 
is superimposed. That word also, because of continued use, 
becomes one with the subject (pramatr). Of the two, one is 
further superimposed upon as “white” and the other as “bull”. 
This is the essential nature of convention. 

From the above arguments it is clear that in the indeterminate 
experience there is an element of determinacy. The idea con- 
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veyed by the word “Api” is that even indeterminate cognition 
really ends in definite consciousness “I see”. That this definite 
consciousness is an aspect of perception as a function (Pratyaksa) 
is the view of even the Naiyayika. And function can never be 
different from one to whom it belongs ; because the former is 
the essential nature of the latter. 

Or let the indeterminate cognition be admitted to be mo- 
mentary in its nature, but there is no doubt about it that therein 
also there is definite consciousness. For, if it be not there, 
then a person, going hurriedly with one aim, or uttering letters 
rapidly, or reading a book of hymns rapidly, should not reach, 
utter or read the desired. That is as follows: — 

How can reaching the desired place be possible unless there 
be determinate consciousness, the essential aspects of which 
are unification and separation ; such as knowledge of the place, 
desire to step, stepping, consciousness of the foot having been 
placed on the right place, desire to leave, consciousness of ano- 
ther place, and also desire to step on it etc. ? Similar should 
be considered to be the case with speaking and reading rapidly 
etc. In the last two cases there is contact of tongue with various 
places of articulation. Here (in the above cases of reading 
etc.) hurry consists in the absence of clear determinate know- 
ledge, which follows the indeterminate. Therefore, there must 
be subtle determinate cons 9 iousness, consisting in subtle idea 
of indicatory sign (woj-d). For, gross determinacy is nothing 
else than expansion into clear and definite shape of the 
subtle idea in the form of the indicatory word. For instance, 
expansion or clarification of “this” is “jar” ‘‘white” etc. and 
of that also is “of the shape of big belly with a bottomland 
“with quality of whiteness inherent in it”. The root “Dhavu” 
according to the text, means to go or to clean. But in die 
present context it means to run, because of its own expressive 
power (independently of any prefix). (19) 

May be that subtle determinate consciousness is present even 
in the indeterminate in the cases, cited above. But in other 
cases the determinacy of consciousness is apparent, because of 
its grossness. In such cases indicatory word shines separately 
like other external objects, blue etc. e.g. “this is Nila”. How 
can this (indicatory word) be represented as one with essential 
nature of indeterminacy ? For, determinate consciousness 
is, according to you, non-different from indicatory word,, and 
that, (indicatory word) even in the state of Maya, wherein differ- 
ence is clearly manifest, is held by you as not having separate 
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existence from indeterminacy. How can this be acceptable* 
With this objection in mind the author says the following: — 

(20) “The determine cy, (Adhyarasa) which is expressed as “this 
b jar”, is the power of die Highest Lord, beyond name and fora. 
It always shines as (one with Him) “I” and never as “this”. 

Who said that the gross audible indicatory sound is identi- 
cal with free-consciousness (Vimar£a), which is the very life of 
light of consciousness ? That gross sound also shines separate- 
ly as other objects. (Our view about this VimarSa is that) Deter* 
minacy, which determinately cognises words and objects, charac- 
terised by name and form as non-different, as, “that is this” 
is the power of the Highest Lord, called “VimarSa”. It always 
shines as unlimited “I” and never as limited “this”. For, if 
it were to shine as limited, being dependent upon another, there 
will arise the necessity of another and that being supposed to 
shine as limited, there will be required still another. Thus, it will 
lead to argumentum-ad-infinitum. Therefore, the external 
objects, being without anything to rest upon, would not shine 
at all. Therefore, no VimarSa is separate from Praka£a. The 
gender of the word “adhyavasa” is feminine._ It is formed 
by adding affix “an” in accordance with the rule “Atafaopasarge” 
fPan. 3-2-16). (20) 

If all cognitions rest on I— consciousness, then it means 
that they do not touch the objective level. Therefore, as as- 
sociation with time and space 'is possible of that only 
which is of the nature of object of knowledge and not of the 
knower, so, there being no connection with time or space, how 
can various cognitions, which are experienced as coming in 
succession one after the other, either in relation to space or 
certain aspects of the subject etc., be explained ? And if there 
be no order of succession, there will in reality be only one cog- 
nition. How then would it be justifiable to say, as you have 
said, that Lord is full of powers of cognition and remembrance 
etc. ? To this the author replies and concludes the discussion : — 

(21) “It is only because of the affection by temporal and spatial 
limitation of the variety of objects that cognition, remembrance 
and intellectual reaction (adhyavasaya) etc. appear to be succes- 
sive.” 

True, the universal consciousness (Safhvid) has no order 
or succession. But it has, by virtue of its power, manifested 
separately various objects of knowledge. And these shine in 
it. casting their reflections as on a mirror. Therefore, because 
of the spatial limitation, such as distance and proximity and 
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extendedness and unextendedness, constituted by variety of 
fonns; and temporal limitation, such as slow or quick succes- 
sion, constituted by variety of forms involved in action of these 
objects, there appear to be parts of cognition and remembrance 
and intellectual reaction, though they have no parts. And be- 
cause of the parts, which shine, there appears to be succession of 
parts in each of them as well as in their mutual relation. Although 
temporal succession alone is clearly perceptible in cognitions 
and not the spatial ; vet, as the cognition of mountain seems 
to be big and that of jujube fruit small to a layman, so the author 
has referred to spatial succession also. Therefore, the succes- 
sion in cognition, which is perceptible, due to the successive 
reflections of the external objects, is not unreal, because nothing 
that shines is so. Therefore, it was right to say “cognitions 
etc. are the powers of the Lord.” 

By the verse “Because of the power of the Lord, the “Maya” 
difference in forms of cognitions was explained. And by this 
verse the difference in temporal and spatial limitations is explain- 
ed. This is the difference (between the subject-matter of this 
verse from that of the earlier). The chapter ends (21). 

Here ends the fifth chapter, called the presentation of the 
power of cognition, in jnanSdhikara in the commentary on the 
1$vara Pratyabhijna Sutra by great teacher Abhinavagurta (5) 



XHN1KA VI 


We bow to that giva, who, because of his freewill, creates 
variety of forms, by separately manifesting the objects, which 
in the state of identity with His Self are like one solid mass, 
by means of His power of differentiation, which is like a chisel. 

Thus, the powers of knowledge and remembrance have been 
explained. Now the power of differentiation (Apohana-Sakti), 
which is the helper of both, is going to be discussed at length 
in eleven verses beginning with “The universal self-conscious- 
ness, which is the essential nature of the light of consciousness** 
and ending in “Arc established to belong to all living beings.** 

The first verse shows that the distinctive feature of the uni- 
versal self-consciousness is indeterminacy. The next verse 
asserts that in pure self-consciousness, the activity of differentia- 
tion is impossible. The verse after that says that such Self- 
consciousness has been established on rational basis in this 
system only. The next two verses admit that the impure self- 
consciousness is determinacy. In the next verse it is shown 
that unification also is determinacy. The following verse as- 
serts that the creative activity of the Highest Lord consists in 
the unification etc., as presented above. Then in one verse the 
conclusion that all objective manifestations have their being 
in the universal consciousness, which is under discussion, is 
stated. Then in the following two verses it is stated that the 
same objective manifestation appears in a variety of ways in 
the direct cognition and remembrance. The last verse says 
that what has been stated above is useful in recognising the iden- 
tity of the individual self with the Lord. This is the substance 
of the chapter. Now begins the explanation of the text. 

In the preceding chapter it has been said “the essentia 
nature of light of consciousness is free-consciousness (Vimarfa) 
1-5-1 T* And Viamarsa has been related to subtle speech. This 
logically implies that the pure lord or universal consciousness 
is of the nature of determinacy (Vikalpa) ; because it is related 
to speech. This is not a welcome implication, because deter- 
minacy arises only in the world, which is of the nature of M&ya. 
With this objection in his mind, the author says : — 

(1) “The (universal) I-consciousness, though it is the very 
life of the light of consciousness and is embodied in the transcen- 
dental speech, is not determinacy, because determinacy is certainty, 
which implies^two,” 
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The (universal) (-consciousness, — which rests on freedom, 
the chief characteristic of which is perfect independence of others; 
which is of the nature of inner consciousness and is without 
any break, — is the veiy life, i.e. the most essential characteristic 
of the light of consciousness, which is of the nature of pure 
Samvid and is not soiled by association with body etc. This 
cannot be determinacy. He shows reason to justify the suppo- 
sition that it is determinacy, namely, “Even though it is embo- 
died in speech.** 

By the word ‘speech’ (Vak) is meant that sound, which is 
of the nature of inner speech, is one with Samvid, ever shines 
within and is different from that sound, which rs of the nature 
of an object and as such can be perceived through sense of hearing. 
Speech (Vak) is so called, because it speaks of the object by 
superimposing itself on the object through unification, namely 
“that is this’’. But if it is embodied in speech why then is it not 
determinacy ? Reply is ; because in it the characteristic of 
determinacy (Vikalpa) is absent. That is as follows : — 

Determinacy is the act of constructing many images (in 
consequence of contact with one object) and then differen- 
tiating the object of cognition from all else, which it was at 
first doubted to be. The variety (involved in determinacy) 
is due to the fact that on sense-contact with fire there arises the 
idea of possibility of not-fire ; it is superimposed (on fire at 
first) and then rejected. Thus, it implies both fire and not- 
fire. Therefore, in determinacy, there is always differentiation 
of what the object of cognition is from what it is not. (1) 

The same point is further elaborated as follows : — 

(2) “There Is the possibility of appearance (at the same place) 
of both jar and not-jar, which are essentially different from each 
other. But there is nothing which has similarity with the light 
of conadoosness and which, though different from it, yet shines.*' 

There is the possibility of presence at that very place, 
where we see a jar, of something which is altogether different 
from jar, say, cloth, which also occupies places admittedly 
fit for it, gives rise to cognition and has been (may have been) 
brought there by a fixed set of causes. Therefore, there being 
the possibility of appearance of. both jar and cloth (at the place 
where jar alone is present) there is room for superimposition. When 
there is superimposition of a thing of different nature (on jar) 
then alone there is room for the power of differentiation (Apoha- 
na) to function in refuting what is superimposed. Therefore, 
the ascertainment “this is jar” has the distinctive feature of deter- 
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minacy, which depends upon the operation of the power of 
differentiation (Apohana). Here Lin Lakara is used in 
tense of possibility. 

But that which can possibly be superimposed on the light 
of consciousness, cannot be not-light. For, superimposition 
is always of something that belongs to the same category. And 
the ‘not-light’ has never been found to have the causal efficiency 
of the light of consciousness. For, the very fact that it is super- 
imposed or is thought to be possible, would mean that it is not 
not-light. Therefore, there is nothing like ‘not-light’, similar 
to the light of consciousness, which may be on a par with the 
latter and whereon the power of differentiation (Apohana) 
can function. As there is no ‘not-light’, so what can be refuted ? 
Even if ‘non-light’ be supposed to shine or exist (then it is no 
'not-light”) rather that is also light of consciousness. Nor 
has light of consciousness any temporal, spatial or formal 
differences so as to make it possible to differentiate one light 
of consciousness from the other. 

Here the word “Hi” means : because it is so (i.e. because 
there is nothing similar to the light of consciousness) and con- 
sequently because there are not two ; therefore, the differentia- 
tion being impossible, it (Ahampratyavamarsa) cannot be re- 
presented to be of the nature of Vikalpa. Therefore, in the case 
of pure Samvid, which is free-consciousness itself, the “I — con- 
sciousness” is the “self-consciousness (Pratyavamar&a) only and 
not determinate cognition (Vikalpa). (2) 

Here it may be asked : how can the determinate perception 
of jar, which arises on the basis of the indeterminate perception, 
negate not-jar ? For, nobody has mentioned even its name. 
And how can the residual trace of not-jar arise on perception 
of jar ? (The reply is) True. But this is a question which has 
to be put to the Buddhist and not to us. The reason is as 
follows : — 

(3) "The certainty about “this” that the subject, i» whom both 
“this” and "not-this” shine, feds, because he rejects not-this, 
is spoken of as the determinate cognition "this is jar.” 

According to this system, the subject is different from means 
of cognition. He is perfectly free in the sphere of cognitions. 
He is a free agent, because he is responsible for unification and 
differentiation of cognitions. This has been proved. And 
all the objects shine within that subject. These objects are 
essentially of the nature of pure consciousness only, and shine 
as one with the subject, exactly in the in which a city 
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shines in a mirror. This also has been stated. Thus, both the 
images, of “this” i.e. ‘jar’ and of ‘not-this’ i.e. “not-jar” are 
present within the subject. Therefore, in the state of i ndeter- 
rainacy, jar is one with pure consciousness and, like the latter, 
it is omniform and perfect. Hence it can be of no use in prac- 
tical life. Therefore, the Subject, while manifesting the acti- 
vity of Maya, splits this perfect being i.e. manifests it as deli- 
mited. Through that (manifestation of activity of Maya) he 
differentiates jar from not-jar, self and cloth etc. The differen- 
tiation consists in negation. And we speak of certainty about 
the jar “this is jar and nothing else” on the basis of that very 
differentiation only, the chief characteristic of which is negation. 
For, the meaning of the word “eva” is the negation of all other 
things, which can possibly exist (at that place). This determinacy 
(Vikalpa) is so called because it cuts a thing off on all sides 
(from everything else). The implication of the word “hi” 
is “because it is so”, therefore, it is rightly said that determinacy 
depends upon two. But by means of the statement of two 
facts in the preceding verses two reasons have been successively 
stated (in support of the two assertions in verse no. 1). There- 
fore, as determinacy is such, so I— consciousness is pure free- 
consciousness and not determinacy (Vikalpa). This is the 
central meaning in the long sentence, that extends over three 
verses. By the Bauddhas also the differentiation is represented 
to be an act of the subject. For, in the verse “Ekah Pratya- 
vamarsakhyaft” etc. they use the words “prapatta” and 
“svayam”. But how can they support this assertion ? Let 
us stop here. (3) 

But why cannot I — consciousness be represented to be de- 
terminacy inasmuch as in this also jar etc., which are not — I 
have to be negated ? With this objection in his mind the author 
says: — 

(4-5) “The I-consciousness, — which shines as a distinct subject, 
because the universal consciousness has obscured itself through 
its power of obscuration (Maya) and shines distinctly within 
(the limitations of) body, intellect (Buddhi) vital air or the sup- 
posed voidness, — is determinacy (Vikalpa) ; because of its differ- 
entiation from others. DeUnnioacv (Vikalpa) owes its being 
to the awareness of another thug, which is of opposite nature.” 

The I — consciousness is of two kinds, one is pure and the 
other is due to M5ya. Pure is that which rests on pure Samvid 
which is non-different from the universe, or on that pure self, 
in which the whole universe is reflected. Impure is that which 
rests on body etc. which are objective. Thus, in relation to 
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pure self-consciousness there is nothing of opposite nature pos- 
sible, which has to be negated ; because jar etc. also being es- 
se ntially of the nature of consciousness and, therefore, of not 
opposite nature, have not to be negated. Thus, there being 
nothing to be differentiated from the Self, there is no possibility 
of determinacy in pure self-consciousness. But the impure 
self-consciousness, — which rests on body etc., which are of the 
nature of an object, and exist separately from other bodies and 
jars etc., — is undoubtedly a determinacy. This is the substance. 
The word-meaning is as follows 

‘Principle of consciousness’ (cittattva) means that which 
is of the nature of pure light. ‘Giving up’ (Hitva) means that 
though it is still there, yet having thrown into the background 
through the influence of Maya. ‘In the differentiated’ (bhinne) 
means ‘in the bodv etc.’. That determinate consciousness 
“I who am fat” which is due to the wrong notion that I who 
am body etc. am the perceiver of the external objects blue etc. 
is really determinacy (Vikalpa). It is not pure self-conscious- 
ness. The reason may be stated as follows : — 

“Para” means another i.e. body and jar etc. which are of 
opposite nature, i.e. of equal status and opposite because 
they (self and not-self) are mutually exclusive. The limited self- 
consciousness is determinacy, because the consciousness 
“I am fat and not thin, nor identical with jar etc.”, arises 
from cognition, which is characterised by superimposition of what 
is of opposite nature and depends upon the negation of ‘not- 
that’. The obscuration of pure Samvid is the cause of 
difference of body etc. And the cause of obscuration of that 
pure Samvid is that power which is called Maya. It is the 
power of freedom of the Highest Lord. It is freedom to bring 
about the obscuration of unity, which is of the nature of illusion. 
Ii is simply His will to conceal Himself. And the obscuration 
of the real nature of Samvid consists in wrongly considering 
body etc., which are still of the nature of object and, there- 
fore, different from the subject, to be the subject, without any 
reason for it. 

Accordingly, the C§rvakas, who represent those who wrong- 
ly suppose the body to be the self, hold that body, with consci- 
ousness as its attribute, is self. Thus, according to them, body 
is the chief thing, because such is the idea of women, children 
and the ignorant. 

Some followers of the Vedanta, who are better than the 
Ciirvakas, maintain that body is transient, because certain 
new qualities (colour etc.) arise in it and change on account 
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of its subjection to heat. And because they find that with- 
out the presence of the vital air (Prana) in the bodv. hundreds 
of deformities enter into it, they hold that vital air. which is 
responsible for feelings of hunger and thirst, is the self. Those 
who are wiser still, such as the followers of Kanada etc., seeing 
that vital air also, being transient, cannot possibly remember, 
hold that Buddhi, which is the substratum of knowledge and 
pleasure etc., is the self. 

Others, holding Buddhi also to be a lower principle inas- 
much as it appears as, an object at the time of spiritual intuition, 
represent the subject to be above the entire mass of knowaMes. 
essentially of the class of the unknowable and similar to ether 
(nabba) in respect of voidness and yet different from ether, 
which is one of the five elements. This is the view of the Sah- 
khyaetc., who believe in gonya-Rrahman. 

The implication of the word “imagined’* (kalpite) is that 
as soon as the objective nature of body etc. is realised, 
another subject which is nothing more than void (gOnya) is 
imagined. The same being the case with this also, another 
gunya is supposed and so on; because so long as duality per- 
sists the chain of suppositions does not break. This, however, 
does not mean infinite regress. For, all, body and intellect etc., 
possess the essential nature of subject, just because of the pre- 
sence in them of the power of real light of consciousness, but 
not independently. Thus, the conception of body as the subject 
is mere egoism (ahankira). ganya (as subject) is nothing more 
than universal consciousness in a limited form; just as not-being 
or absence of jar (ghatSbhSva) is nothing more than limited 
piece of (bare) land. Intellect, vital air and body etc. (as sub- 
jects) are nothing more than the universal consciousness, affec- 
ted by the reflections of objects, after it has assumed limitation. 
These subjects constitute the various levels in the gradual spiri- 
tual ascent of Yogins. They are called by different names in 
different Agamas, such asjagratetc. orPindastha etc. 

The obscuration shall be explained later as follows: — 

“The sentiencyor consciousness, which is associated with the 
limited subject such as gOnya etc., which are in them- 
selves insentient, but in which the element of freedom predo- 
minates because it is revived by 'Kata’, is limited and occupies 
a subordinate position.” 

Therefore, it is established that Impure I-conscjousness is 
determinacy. (5) 
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Each of the two types of self-consciousness is again 
subdivisible into two, according as it is of the nature of direct 
experience or of unification. Pure Self-consciousness (of the 
nature of direct experience) is “Aham” or “I” in the giva stage. 
And it is of the nature of unification ‘Fam this’ in the state 
of Sada-siva. 

Impure self-consciousness also is similarly of two types: (I) 
that which is of the nature of direct experience “I am fat” and 
(II) thit which is of the nature of unification “I who was fat, 
am now thin”: or “I, who was a child, am now young or old” etc. 

It has been established that Vikalpa is not possible in the 
case of pure Self-consciousness. The impure self-conscious- 
ness, which is of the nature of direct experience, has already been 
demonstrated to be of the nature of determinate knowledge. 
In the case of the impure self-consciousness, w hich is of the nature 
of unification, there being consciousness of unity, some one 
might consider it to be an indeterminate cognition. It is, there- 
fore, to remove his ignorance that the author says as follows: — 

(6) “Connecting of the determinate present stage with the 
previous one, which is doe to the revival of impressions, (in the 
case of the limited subject, who has definite temporal, spatial and 
formal limitations), is also a determinacy (Vikalpa), because It 
is related to (body etc..) shining separately as limited.” 

Body etc. is to be taken over from the previous verse. In 
the case of the body etc., — the characteristic of which is" deter- 
minacy and which appear at a certain time, with temporal, spa- 
tial and formal limitations, — the unification (of the present) 
with the previous manifestation (Avabhasa) such as the body 
of childhood e.g. “I, who was a child, am today a young man” 
is determinate knowledge and not pure self-consciousness. 
Here the use of the word “Adi” implies unification with the 
coming stage also i.e. “shall grow old”. Here the adjunct of 
body etc. (Bhinn&vabhdsini) is given as the reason (in support 
of the abov? statement), namely, “because, even at the time of 
unifying the two stages, the body shines separately”. For, 
if this unifying of the two stages be accompanied with the con- 
sciousness of its all round perfection i.e. its freedom from all 
limitations, then it would be Sad24iva stage and consciousness 
would assume the form “I am this”. Who can say that de- 
terminate consciousness is possible in this case ; because in this 
unification there is no consciousness of separation.? 

But how is this unification possible in the case of separate 
limited subject ? Reply is, “because of impression” i.e. because 
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of remembrance, due to the revival of impressions, caused by 
former experiences. In the case of the subject as vital air, 
this unification of two stages is based on feelings of strength and 
weakness. In the case of Buddhi as a subject, it is based on 
varying degrees of knowledge and pleasure etc. And in the 
case of void (SGnya) it depends on the consciousness of its ex* 
tensiveness and inextensiveness. This also is Vikalpa. 

Similarly in the case of unification of two stages of a jar also 
“this is that very jar ” determinacy has to be admitted. But, 
as in all these unifications the power of knowledge (Vidyasakti) 
flashes predominantly, like lightning, therefore, these are ad- 
mitted by teachers to be the first steps in getting contact with 
the Supreme. (6) 

The body etc. (as subjects), are not the objects of higher 
and higher subjects so that the shining of a particular object of 
knowledge will not be possible without shining of the subject 
of that ; and the latter will not be possible without the light of 
another higher subject, and that too will not shine without the 
light of another still and so on ad-infinitum. Rather the fact is that 
the statement that the pure light of consciousness illumines 
the whole universe, implies, as has already been stated, that the 
Lord is never without the powers of Creation etc. This is what 
the author proves as follows: — 

(7) “Therefore, even In practical life, the Lord, because of His 
free will, enters into body etc. and manifests externally the mass 
of objects, which shines within Him.” 

The assertion^ that has been made in the verse “In body 
and intellect" etc., can be thus justified. How ? If in the 
practical life, which is the sphere of Maya, the Lord Himself, 
who is in reality pure light, be supposed to make the mass of 
objects, that shines within Him as "I", externally manifest 
as “this” by entering into body and vital air etc., i.e. manifesting 
Himself primarily as a limited subject in body and vital air etc., 
by means of his free will, which is nothing more than the power 
of Mays. Otherwise there will be infinite regress. The Uri 
Lakara (in Bhasayet) implies “reason”. The words “Api” 
and “Eva” are to be connected with other words than those 
with which they are found connected in the verse. The 
word “tat” stands for “reason”. Because of the statement, 
that has just been made, the following is established. What 
is that ? the Possibility — that even in Practical life i.e. in 
sale and purchase, in witnessing a performance and in giving 
an exposition, the Lord Himself, identifying Himself with the 
bodies and vital airs etc. of Caitra and Maitra etc., manifests 
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externally, as separate from each other, that which shines within 
Him, without breaking its intemality — is established. The ‘Lin 
Lakara’ (in ‘Bhasayet’) means possibility. At one particular 
time He (I) brings about identity (identifies Himself) with 
particular subject (body etc.); (2) terminates identity with another; 
(3) produces continuance of the subject as the percipient of jar 
etc; (4) imposes obscuration by obscuring the perfection, which 
is the essential nature ; and (5) bestows favour by bestowing 
perfection in so far as He makes the identity (of subjects) shine 
in relation to limited manifestation (aesthetic object). Thus, 
not only in great creations, great continuances, great 
annihilations, obscurations due to wrath, and favours in the 
form of initiation and spiritual insight, does the Lord perform 
five functions, but always, in practical life also. This has been 
asserted in the following verses: — 

“We bow to that Lord, whose diversion is creation, who has 
repose in the pleasure of continuance and who is ever satisfied 
with the food of all the three worlds.” 

“We bow to that one eternal being, who retains his indeter- 
minacy even though He is at every moment ceaselessly creating 
the three worlds by hundreds of determinate thoughts” etc. and 

“When you freely manifest the individuals within yourself.” (7) 

Now there remains no doubt about this that the objects 
shine within (the universal Self). What is then the use of think- 
ing about other causes (of the objective world.) This is the 
point in hand which has to be established. To establish it 
reason has been given that without it (i.e. the shining of objects 
within) determinate consciousness in the form of desire would 
be impossible. And by the way, the real nature of self-consci- 
ousness and determinate knowledge (Vikalpa) has been explain- 
ed. Now in order to set the minds of the pupils at rest, he con- 
cludes by explaining the point in hand as follows : — 

(8) “Thus, there is no doubt about it that the objects shine 
within the universal subject in remembrance, determinate knowledge, 
which depends upon the differentiation, and in indeterminate 
cognition.” 

Because the Highest Lord Himself is really the subject even 
at the time when body etc. are wrongly thought to be subjects, 
therefore, it is established that in remembrance, in determinate 
knowledge, the essence of which is differentiation, and in in- 
determinate experience, the shining (of the object) within i.e. 
shining as resting in the light of consciousness, is established; 
there is no doubt about it. 
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If body etc. were in reality the subjects then the talk that jar 
etc. are present within body, vital air, intellect or void (&unysQ 
would be meaningless ; because the body etc. stand apart from 
jar etc. But the real light of consciousness is omnipotent, 
it is, therefore, established, without any effort, that the entire 
universe is within it. (8) 

But if the objects, which shine within, are externally mani- 
fested in all cases i.e. in remembrance and in direct experience 
etc., what difference then there is between manifestation that 
takes place in perception and that in remembrance ? This 
difference cannot be denied, because there is clearness in one 
case and lack thereof in the other. To answer this he says as 
follows : — 

(9) “In perception, in which the objects are externally mani- 
fest, the manifestation is due to Svitantrya, bat in remembrance 
etc. it is doe to the residual traces of the former experience.” 

In the direct perception, “this is Nila” which makes what 
was shining within externally manifest, the external shining of 
the objects, which arc within the Self, is due to freedom (Svatan- 
trya) and not, as in the case of remembrance, due to the im- 
pressions, caused by another perception. In remembrance, 
imagination and determinate cognitions, following on the back 
of direct perception, the objects blue etc., which lie within the 
subject and are externally manifested, are not due to freedom, 
but to the impressions, created by former experiences. 

Now residual trace is nothing else than continued existence 
of the experience, in another time also. As this continually 
existing experience is associated with the limited manifestation, 
blue etc., so remembrance etc. also, being one with the limited 
manifestation, blue etc., shine as such. And for this reason 
it is that the limited manifestation (the object of remembrance) 
which is not possible at the time of remembrance, is associated 
with the time of its former experience (e.g. that jar). Thus it 
shall be declared that remembrance etc. are in themselves with- 
out any object and that their objects are only the objects of per- 
ception. It is in this that indistinctness of the object in remem- 
brance etc. lies. Thus it is clear that there is difference in mani- 
festation (Abhasa) in perception and in remembrance. Exter- 
nal manifestation of the object, which shines within, without 
intervention of another (the residual trace), is perfect clearness. 
And manifestation, with the intervention of residual traces, 
because of its not having taken place at that very time, is indistinct- 
ness. (9) 
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But from this theory it will follow that shining of objects 
externally, in all forms of knowledge, excepting the direct per- 
ception, which is due to the operation of senses, is not without 
the intervention of residual of traces. With this objection in 
his mind the author points out how to divide them : — 

(10) “In determinate cognition, which is free in its working, 
because it can manifest anything in any order in the mirror of the 
Buddhi, the external manifestation is due to freedom." 

The determinate cognition in the form of imagination or 
volition etc., which is due to mental distraction and is independent 
of direct perception, is free in its working i.e. does not require 
any external prompting in its rise and termination. The ex- 
ternal manifestation of blue etc. which shine within this, is 
due to freedom i.e. depends upon nothing else. For instance, 
the determinate cognition (the imagination) manifests ex- 
ternally on the background of the internal organ, the clear 
mirror of Buddhi, an elephant, which is present within the sub- 
ject, and which was never seen before as possessed of white 
colour, two trunks and hundred tusks, just at that very 
time. (10) 

As a result of this discussion on variety of manifestations, 
which was entered into, by the way, in the course of arguments 
to prove that the objects shine within the subject, the principal 
point, the recognition of the Lord in self, which is here intended 
to be specially treated, is automatically, without any effort, 
established. 

(11) “For this very reason, i.e. because of the capacity to 
manifest in imagination all that is desired, the powers of knowledge 
and action of all living beings are clearly established." 

(1) This very picturing up in imagination, of all that is desi- 
red, and (2) this objective grasp of the pictured up, — though 
it has never been the object of experience, because it has no 
existence in the objective world, which has been explained, by 
the way, — establishes this also that to all, who are endowed with 
life, whether he be a worm or Brahma, the power of knowledge, 
consisting in objective grasp and that of action, consisting 
in picturing up, are natural. In the kingdom, which is a crea- 
tion of mind, there is no possibility of any dependence upon 
the already existing separate creation, brought into being by 
God. Therefore, one’s own power of action and that of know- 
ledge, which are characterised by freedom in knowing and doing, 
have to be clearly recognised. The use of singular in “Sarvasya" 
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indicates that all are essentially one with the Lord. The chapter 
ends (II). The number of verses from the beginning up to this 
point is sixty-three. 

Here ends the sixth chapter, called the presentation of the 
power of differentiation, in jninadhikara in the Uvara Pratya- 
bhijna Sutra Yimarsini, written by illustrious teacher Abhina- 
vagupta. (6) 
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We bow to that £iva, because of resting on whom, as the only 
place of rest, the innumerable powers, produce various effects, 
jutt as gems do the variegated light. 

Thus, the real nature of powers of remembrance etc. has 
fully been described so far. And the essential nature of the 
subject also has been described here only to prove that they 
(remembrance etc.) are powers. As powers cannot exist inde- 
pendently, therefore, it is going to be proved that the substratum 
(the resting place, the basis) of those powers is one. And that 
is the Highest Lord, because He is free to bring about the union 
or separation of those powers. He is not simply an insentient 
substratum, as the fire is of powers to burn and to cook. Both 
these points were hinted at in a previous verse: “If there be no 
Lord, holding the endless universe within”. This should now 
be thoroughly discussed and established. 

In order to establish one basis, another chapter, consisting 
of fourteen verses, beginning with “And that this light” and 
ending in “Practical life is experienced” is begun. 

Of these the first verse states briefly the essential nature of 
the one basis. The next two verses state reasons, both positive 
and negative, namely, that the practical life is possible only if 
there be one basis and not otherwise. Then the essential nature 
of practical life is presented in terms of causal relation in one 
verse, of remembrance in anothdr and of differentiation bet- 
ween truth and falsehood in eight verses. The last verse states 
the conclusion. This is the summary of the chapter. Now 
the meaning of each verse is going to be explained. 

It has been stated in the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
“it is established that all the living beings have the powers of 
knowledge and action”. But how is that? And what is that 
which is different from knowledge etc. and can possess them? 
For, the KanSdic conception of their substratum has already 
been refuted * in “Therefore, even when the qualities change” 
etc. To answer this question the author gives a clear idea of 
what that One is, according to this system. 
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(1) “And this consciousness of tkt object, i. e. the conscious- 
ness, which shines affected by a succession of variety of objects, 
is nothing bat the great Lord, the Subject, who is essentially the 
eternal and unchanging light of consciousness.” 

Although in the experience “jar shines” the light of con- 
sciousness is related to object : yet it (the light of consciousness) 
does not belong to it (the object) as its own essential nature 
(Svakam Vapuh) ■' on the contrary , it is the light of conscious- 
ness itself which shines as object; because the object always 
shines on the background of subject e.g. “shines to me”. 

The same idea is found expressed in the Veda: — “All shine 
after Him, who is ever shining . All this shines with His light”. 

Here present participial affix ‘ £atr’ indicates His ever shining 
nature. And the use of accusative case, the peculiar signi- 
ficance of which in this particular case is Laksapa, indicates the 
relation of knower and the object of knowledge (between Tam 
and Sarvam). This relation is a product of His power of 
creation, which owes its being to His power of freedom. 
And the succession, which is experienced externally, has been 
showh to be due to His picturing up of the objects. 

The light of consciousness, — which is affected, as mirror 
is by reflection, by temporal and spatial order, characterised by 
simultaneity or succession of objects, manifested by the powers 
of time and space, which are nothing more than the power 
of freedom of the great Lord, about whom we shall talk soon, 
— has already been discussed in an earlier verse “Only different 
objects” etc. And this (light of consciousness) is selMuminous 
and is , therefore, manifest to all. In reality it is introvert. And 
because it is ultimately nothing more than pure light and there 
is no variety in it, therefore, it is without succession. This very 
light of consciousness is the great Lord, whose essential nature 
is "consciousness”, which is beyond the temporal and spatial 
limitations. He is called the subject inasmuch as He is pure 
light of self-consciousness. He is full of power of freedom, which 
expresses itself in various ways, such as unifying, differentiating 
and reluting to the subject the mass of knowledge, consisting 
of determinate cognitions in innumerable forms, referring as 
“this” and “this” to every objective manifestation, which shines 
within the mass of means of knowledge, which are nothing more 
than the extrovert light of consciousness. Thus, the correct des- 
cription of light of consciousness is that it is the “1”, the rest- 
ing place of both,( 1) indeterminate cognition of jar as an external 
object and (11) inner determinate cognition, “this is jar”, wnich 
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assumes the form of jar, which was the content of former indeter- 
minate cognition. (1) 

He states positive reasons to prove what has been asserted 
above, as follows : — 

(2) “The mutual connection of the objects is possible, if they 
have their being (facing one another) in the subject, through (the 
channels of) various definite cognitions.” 

It is said that the objects shine distinctly only as resting on 
consciousness (Samvid); but this shining is not possible if they 
were to be supposed to be resting on the varying cognitive 
(Pramatmaka) consciousness (Samvid) (such as the vijnana of 
the Bauddhas). If the objects, such as blue and pleasure etc., 
be resting (facing one another) in the ocean of universal Self- 
consciousness, which is essentially the subject, having been carried 
to it through various determinate perceptions, which are com- 
parable to currents of rivers, then alone their mutual relationship 
can be explained. The meaning of the word “Jnateya” is the 
state of relations (jnati). The reason why the word “Jnateya” 
is used for relations is that they know one another. It also 
means the act of relations, which is nothing else than the mutual 
assistance. In the present context, however, the word is used 
in the sense of unification, in order to show that the insentients 
cannot get unified themselves. (2) 

Now he is going to advance negative argument to assert 
the same. 

(3) “How can otherwise mutual connection of the objects, 
which are related to different temporal and spatial orders and are 
self-confined, be possible? For, it (connection) depends upon 
their shining simultaneously.” 

What connection can there be amongst insentient objects, 
their indeterminate experiences, determinate cognitions and 
ascertainments, which remain confined to their respective tem- 
poral and spatial orders and are self-confined i.e. are cut off 
from one another ? This means that no connection is possible. 
For, this connection can be established only if they shine si- 
multaneously and are unified in one time, place or form. It 
is possible in no other way. For, straw and grass etc., borne by 
currents, which lose themselves separately (in sands) at different 
places, never meet. 

There is difference in temporal and spatial relations of the 
objects because of their diversity. Therefore, the word “Si- 
multaneous” (Sakrt) is used to indicate the idea of elimination 
of such difference*. (3) 
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But what is this Samanvaya? To answer this question, he 
describes the most comprehensive relation of cause and effect, 
as follows : — 

(4) “As perceptions and non-perceptions are confined to their 
respective spheres, which are exclusively their own and are different 
from the rest; the establishment of the relation of cause and effect, 
therefore, depends upon oneness of the subject.” 

It has been asserted (by some schools) that the causal rela- 
tion between fire and smoke is established by means of five i.e. 
two perceptions and three non-perceptions. When ( 1 ) a person 
perceives fire, (2) he does not see smoke, then (3) he directly 
psrceives smoke. If (4) he does not see fire, (5) he does not find 
smoke also. But how can this be? For, the perception of fire 
does not bring into being that of smoke in any way; because the 
perception of fire brings about the perception of only that which 
' is characterised by brilliance and is different from smoke; and 
because it rests on that separate part alone which has its special 
characteristic. It does not touch the object of another percep- 
tion nor does it enter into what constitutes the essential feature 
of another perception. Here the word “Pati” is used in two 
different senses “to make known” and “to rest”. It stands for 
two words, (the one derived from the root ‘Pat’ with causal 
affix and the other withoirt it.) 

The same has to be said with regard to the remaining four, 
non-perception of smoke etc. Therefore, just as “fire” “absence 
of smoke” “smoke” ‘‘absence of fire” and “absence of smoke” 
these five, when perceived by different persons, cannot give an 
idea of any relation of cause and effect between fire apd smoke 
so they cannot arouse the idea of relation, when they arepercei\ed 
by the so called the same perceiver. And the determinate cogni- 
tion also, which makes known something which is different from 
the indeterminately cognised, is not valid. (Hence the causal 
relation cannot be said to be explicable in terms of Vikalpa.) 

But, according to our system, when through five channels of 
perception and non-perception those five things enter into one 
sea, then coming together they are manifested by the subject 
through his power of freedom, as unified with and dependent 
upon each other, but not otherwise, (unrelated) like jar and 
cloth. The single manifestation of interdependence is the relation 
of cause and effect. Therefore, according to us, everything 
Is all right. (4) 

But cannot the power of remembrance bring together the 
effects of various perceptions and non-perceptions? Reply 
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has already been stated, namely, that remembrance also operates 
only on what has been the object of perception and is of the nature 
of unification of different perceptions. Therefore, remembrance 
itself is not possible without one subject. This he shows in the 
following verse: — 

(5) “The same self-consciousness, which makes itself d»hn» 
in remembrance, is the illuminator of the former perception also 
and no other.” 

In remembrance, the object, which has already been percei- 
ved. shines. Here the object is simply remembered: it does not 
shine as new. That which shines in remembrance, is the former 
perception itself. But because the perception itself is of the 
nature of knowledge and not an object, it cannot, therefore, be 
the object of another knowledge, because one knowledge cannot 
be the pbject of another: on the contrary, it is self-luminous. 
Further, if it (being momentary) has no existence at the time of 
remembrance, how can it shine (so as to become the object of 
remembrance)? And even if it be supposed to be existing, 
then also these two cognitions, remembrance and perception, 
are different from each other. Therefore, remembrance will 
never be possible. Hence remembrance is possible in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

The self-consciousness in remembrance is the same as that 
in perception. There is nothing else than self-conscious- 
ness, whether it be perception or inference, which can make 
remembrance possible. Therefore, it is established that that 
self-consciousness, which has continued existence, without any 
break, between the time of perception and that of remembrance, 
is the essence of the subject. “What has been experienced by 
one cannot be remembered by another” was the argument, which 
was advanced before in connection with remembrance to es- 
tablish the existence of the subject. But now the same has been 
done in a different manner; i.e. by showing the identity of self- 
consciousness in both. (5) 

But the opponent may say:“Let us admit the validity of deter* 
ruinate cognitions in the spheres, other than that of direct per- 
ception, (Anubhava) also. For, invalidity is due to contradic- 
tion. And how can we talk of invalidity of any determinate 
cognition when there is no contradiction?” With this objection 
in mind, the author shows at great length how this relation of 
contraries, which is the very life of all wordly transactions, 
inasmuch as it enables us to differentiate the real from the unreal, 
is also not possible without the existence of one subject:—* 
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(6) “The relation of contraries (Badhyabadhakabbava) is 
possible only as a result of resting of all cognitions, which resting 
in themselves separately cannot be ann ullers of one another, in 
one (permanent) subject.” 

“Rightness of a thing depends upon there being nothing to 
prove the contrary”. (This is the maxim of the Naiyayikas.) 
The relation of contraries, therefore, has to be proved. But 
how will that also be possible (if there be no permanent subject) ? 
This is the significance of the word “Api”. 

(What does the statement “this is mother-of-pearl and not 
stiver” mean?) It cannot mean annulment of silver by mother- 
of-pearl: for, we do not see such a thing being done. Nor can 
it mean refutation of perception of silver by that of mother-of- 
pearl, because two perceptions, resting on their separate objects, 
or resting separately in themselves, cannot refute each other. 
Nor can it be said that their contrariness (Virodha) consists in 
mutual exclusion: for, then all cognitions being such, it would 
be impossible to know which annuls and which is annulled: 
and thus all distinction between right and wrong will be lost. 
Here the negative ‘a* (in ‘avirodhinam’) has to be used in two 
different constructions. What has been stated means as follows:— 

If cognition (of silver) is itself destroyed what then has another 
cognition (the knowledge of mother-of-pearl) done to it? For, 
the other cognition, having no existence at the time of cognition 
of silver, cannot possibly annul the object of the latter. Nor can 
the cognition “there is no silver”, which refers to the absence 
of silver, annul the object of cognition of silver. If it be said 
that one (succeeding) cognition destroys another (preceding): 
this being true of all cognitions, how can only some cognitiop 
be said to be annulable? 

This is possible only if cognition of silver as well as that of 
mother-of-pearl rest on one self-consciousness. The point may 
be elaborated as follows: — 

When these cognitions rest in one subject, all of them do not 
rest in the same way, but differently; this is a fact of experience. 
For instance, two cognitions “blue” and “lotus”, resting in the 
subject, rest as mutually connected as adjective and substantive; 
similarly “jar” and “cloth” (rest in the subject) as exclusive of 
each other. But in the case of “this is mother-pf-pearl” or 
“this is not silver” the consciousness “this is not silver” rests 
in the subject as destroying the previous consciousness “this is 
silver” and consequently stopping any action that follows the 
right knowledge. 
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Thus, different relative positions of cognitions to one another 
in the case of the relation of cause and effect etc. .have been 
fined by the subject, because of his freedom. This (fixing of 
relative position) is not possible for the objects of knowledge 
to do, (because they are insentient). This proves that Pranr.atr, 
subject, is free in the sphere of cognitions. 

Thus, because the former cognition (of silver in mother- 
of-pearl) stands definitely annulled (by the cognition of mother- 
of-pearl) in one subject, the relation of contraries, therefore, 
is possible in practical life. As the same Lord manifests those 
relations also through His freedom as He does other external 
objects, therefore, they are also real. (6) 

Here the author states the view of the opponent with the ob- 
ject of refuting it later on : — 

(7) “But if you say that just as the consciousness of the absence of 
jar on the ground is nothing else than consciousness of bareness 
oi the ground ; so certainty about mother-of-pearl is nothing 
but the consciousness of invalidity of perception of silver.” 

The cognition “this is mother-of-pearl”, being self-lumi- 
nous and being related to the subject as an object, is experien- 
ced as identical with validity. For, (the Bauddha) maxim is 
that definite cognition limits itself, (cuts itself off, i.e. it is well 
defined.) Now definite or determinate cognition of “this” 
is invariably concomitant with the differentiation from "not 
this”. Thus representing the cognition of “silver” which is 
essentially nothing more than cognition of not-mother-of- 
pearl to be incorrect means the same thing as representing the 
cognition of mother-of-pearl to be identical with valid know- 
ledge. It is not a new theory that the cognition of one thing 
means consciousness of absence of another. For, it is well 
known that consciousness of bareness of the ground is the 
same as the consciousness of absence of jar on it. Thus, an* 
nulability of the cognition of silver is the realisation of its in- 
validity. Therefore, if the opponent were to say that the rela- 
tion of the contraries can thus be accounted for, and that accord- 
ingly oneness of the subject is unnecessary. (7) 

In order to explain, by the way, the real basis, on which all 
transactions, connected with non-existence, are possible, he 
proves the illustration, given in the system of the opponent, 
tc be faulty. 

(8) “What bas been stated is not right. For, from mere know- 
ledge of the ground, its (ground's) being a separate entity from jar 
may be established, but certainly it cannot establish the absence ' 
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or non-existence of Jar (on the ground) which is capable of being 
perceived/' 

The illustration that has been given is not to the point The 
reasons are as follows: — 

We talk of two types of non-existence in our practical life. 
The one is ‘Tadatmyabhava’ i.e., non-existence of a thing as 
identical with that wherein it is said to be non-existing e.g. 
“the ground (BhOtala) is not jar”. The other is Vyatirekabhava 
i.e. non- existence, which denies separate possible existence of 
a thing at a particular time and place. “Here on this ground 
there is no jar.” 

In the case of the first of these, transaction is based simply 
on the knowledge of the bare ground. In this case, the optical 
perception is of no use, (i.e. is not responsible for the idea of 
non-existence). Therefore, the implication is that there is 
the non-existence of the relation of identity even with that, the 
direct perception of which is not possible, for instance that of 
a Pi$5ca, because of his peculiar nature, or that of sound, which 
is not perceptible, because of the absence of the entire set of 
causes, a fact which is known definitely because of the non- 
perception of anything that can be object of hearing (e.g. the sound 
which is audible when we close our ears and which would 
have been perceptible if the set of causes had been present). 
Thus, when a person says “the ground is not jar” he means it 
is neither anything else such as sound or Pi£aca. But when 
direct perception is admittedly responsible for the idea of non- 
existence, as in the case of “Vyatirekabhava”, there such is not 
the case. (8) 

But if anybody were to ask: why ? Reply is, because in 
that case its scope would become too wide. This is what he 
shows in the following lines : — 

(9) “The ground is always separate from (i.e. not identical with) 
other things ; because all objects have their separate and self- 
confined existence. How then is it that knowledge of the ground is 
the cause of consciousness of absence or non-existence of other 
things at one time and not at another . 

Even when there is ajar (on the ground) the purity of the ground 
is not marred, because different objects do not get mixed together 
(i.e. have separate existence). How then is it that even at the 
time when there is a jar (on the ground) we do not say as we 
would do if there were really no jar, e.g. “there is no jar here 
on the ground”? “Its knowledge” (tajjnanam) i.e. the know- 
ledge of the bare ground “sometimes” (jatu) i.e. only un ^ 
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certain conditions, such as that of actual absence of jar, and 
not always, establishes non-existence of a separate jar. How 
is that possible ? Thus, ‘‘Vyatirekabhiva” (according to the 
opponent’s theory) should imply the absence of even Pisaca). (9) 

But how isSt then that we consistently talk of Vyatirekabhiva 
in practical life only under certain conditions? How is this to be 
explained? With this objection in mind the author shows the way 
of accounting for it, which was unknown to his predecessors. 

( 10) “But the mass of light (in the case of one who can see), 
or touch, warm or soft, in the case of a blind man, U perceptible 
on the ground. That would establish non-identity of his cognition 
with that of a jar.’* 

According to this system, the existence of one thing means 
non-existence of another. This is what we know from the experien- 
ce of ordinary every day life. This way of knowing the non-exist- 
ence, (as pointed out by experience) has not to be left. The 
relation of existence (of one thing) with non-existence (of another) 
is the same as that of two things which stand in relation of con- 
tainer and the contained. Therefore, whatever different from jar is 
seen on the ground, it may be a piece of stone or mass of light 
etc., which is perceived by means of eyes, is in ordinary life spo- 
ken of as “not-being of jar on the ground” or “there is no jar 
on the ground”. And whenever there is no optical perception, 
as when the eyes are closed or there is very thick darkness, then 
also, the subject, who experiences touch, which is different from 
hard, which belongs to jar, such as soft, hot, or cold or neither, 
speaks of that (touch) in practical life as non-existence of jar, 
because touch of air must necessarily always be everywhere. This 
is the substance of the verse. The word meaning is as follows: — 

The word ‘but’ (Kintu) implies picturing up of the objection in 
order to state one’s own view. What is the correct view in this 
case? The reply to it is: “there” (tatra) i.e., on the ground 
‘the mass of light’ is undoubtedly the object of cognition. To 
the blind there is hot touch etc.;“of that” (tasya) i.e. of the mass 
of light or of touch; ‘its own knowledge’ (Svajnanam) i.e., the 
knowledge that refers to it as .distinct from another, such as jar 
etc., that (svajnanam) which is the subject; ‘of that’ (tasya) 
i.e. of the light etc.; “identity with not-jar” '(Aghatarilpatam ) 
i .e. identity with not-being of jar; “there” (tatra) i.e. on 
the ground: establishes. The implication of Lin Lakara is that 
it is possible. Here Lin is in accordance with the rule: “Lin. 
is also used to imply possibility” (Pa.Su. 3-3-172). 

A person, who is aware of the possible existence of the entire 
set of things, necessary for hearing, such as his sense of hearing 
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etc., because he hears the feeble sound, caused by working of the 
vital air within, and who hears that sound only as related 
to his own auditory cognition, denies another sound as “there is 
no other sound here”. Similarly if his attention be fixed on the 
most subtle interior sound, he experiences not-being of the feeble 
sound (of vital air). And not-being of flavour, smell and touch 
also is experienced by him only who experiences the flavour of 
saliva, the smell of the interior of organ of smell, called ‘Triputika* 
or the touch of the body. For, without the perception of’one 
out of many things, which can be the objects of the same kind 
of perception, there can be no certainty about the means of 
perception being intact. This is unexceptionable. It is not right 
to hold that the contact with a thing, which is an object 
of the same kind of perception (as the one, not-being of which 
is to be asserted), is unnecessary for certainty about the means of 
perception being intact; because we cannot say that the means 
of knowledge is not intact just after the time when we have re- 
alised it to be intact through the recent experiences of various 
objects. For, the person, who desires to find out not-being 
of a particular object, is found using the sense-organ, through 
which it can be perceived. (10) 

But from this view it will follow that we can talk of non- 
existence of even the imperceptible Pisaca, as Vyatirekabhava; 
because just as the mass of light is different from jar, so it 
is from Pisaca. With this objection in his mind, the author says 
the following: — 

(11) “Just as Pisaca, though different from light, yet can be 
within light itself, because he is imperceptible, so his existence 
within the ground cannot totally be denied.*’ 

Although mass of light is different from Pisaca and itself it 
is negation of Pisaca, yet it cannot be said that there is no 
Pilaca here. For, the jar cannot have its existence within the 
mass of light, because in its presence mass of light will break. 
Therefore, it is established “there is no jar”. But Pisaca is of 
such a nature that even though he may be present within the 
light or the ground, yet the compactness of neither is disturbed. 
Therefore, there being the possibility of his existence within the 
light, his separate existence cannot be denied. Similarly in 
things possessing colour, there being the possibility of taste etc., 
the latter cannot be denied. Although Pisaca is not-light, is 
different from light, yet just as there is the possibility of his being 
within the ground unseen, so there is the possibility of his being 
within the mass of light also. Hence, although the identity of 
Pi£§ca with the ground is denied, yet his being within the 
ground is not denied in every way. How can, therefore, that 
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practical life proceed on earth, which depends upon not-being of 

Pi&ca within it. This is the meaning of the verse. (11) 

• 

Thus, having shown by the way the real nature of the idea 
of not-being in practical life, the author makes use of it in the 
present context, as follows: — 

(12) “Thus the ascertainment ‘this is mother-of-pearl’ may 
mean not-being (of the cognition) of silver. But it cannot prove 
the knowledge of silver, got on a former occasion, to be false.” 

Just as though the consciousness of light means the conscious- 
ness of not-being of jar, yet perception of light does not affect 
the former perception of jar in any way; so the perception of 
mother-of-pearl, means not-being of cognition of silver. This 
is the possibility. Just as perception of jar is the consciousness 
of validity of the knowledge of jar, so not-being of the perception 
of cloth is the consciousness of validity of the same; but this does 
not prove the former knowledge of cloth to be false. t All this is 
a representation of various aspects of perception of jar. This 
does not affect another former perception in any way. 

Similarly the consciousness “This is mother-of-pearl” or “It 
is not silver” may shine in itself as “I am valid in relation to 
mother-of-pearl and not-being of silver, but not in relation to 
silver”. But this does not affect former perception of silver 
in any way. How then can silver, grasped by a former percep- 
tion, be proved to be false? (12) 

But the word “this” refers to the same object as that which 
was the basis of valid knowledge of silver and now is that of 
“mother-of-pearl” or “not silver”. Therefore, from this we 
infer that the former perception of “silver” was invalid. For, 
it is not possible that two valid, though contrary, cognitions may 
refer to the same object. Therefore, this relation of contraries 
in practical life is due to inference . With this objection in his 
mind the author says : — 

(13) “The relation of contraries cannot be maintained to be 
based either on perception or on inference; for, the minor term 
is non-existent. But it can be rightly maintained to be dne to one 
subject, because it is proved to be so by personal experience.” 

The relation of contraries cannot be explained either in terms 
of direct perception or in those of inference, because the minor 
term itself is non-existent. Here the word “Api” implies 
the non-existence of reason and invariable concomitance. 

The word “Api” is to be connected with both (dharmyasiddheh 
and anumanatab). When both the minor term (Dharmin) and the 
reason, are beyond all doubts and the invariable concomitance 
of reason with what is tried to be established is remembered. 
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the inference operates to prove that what is tried to be established 
is really present in minor term. 

In the case in hand, the former cognition of silver being the 
minor term, the point to be established is its invalidity, and 
perception of mother-of-pearl or consciousness “It is not silver” 
or the objectivity to that perception, which belongs to the object, 
is represented to be the reason. This is not right, because at the 
time of perception of mother-of-pearl the former cognition of 
silver has no existence (because cognitions are momentary). 
Nor is the perception of mother-of-pearl a characteristic feature 
of cognition of silver (as smoke is of fire): and inferential 
knowledge is not possible from that which is not the special 
characteristic of the minor term. Therefore, *his is also not 
right to represent the remembered cognition of silver to be the 
minor term. 

But if some one were to say “We are trying to establish that 
mother-of-pearl is not the object of cognition of silver; because 
it is the object of perception of mother-of-pearl.” I shall ask 
him “Are you drawing this inference at the time of perception of 
mother-of-pearl ?” If so, it is nothing more than establishing 
the already established. But if before the perception of mother- 
of-pearl, then the inference would be defective inasmuch as its 
reason would be futile (Badhita hetvabhasa); because the reverse 
of what it seeks to prove is already established by cognition of 
silver which has just taken place. Moreover (in the absence of 
permanent subject) who would acquire the idea of invariable 
concomitance viz. where there is one cognition at present there 
another cognition cannot be? If the opponent were to say by 
another inference, then I would repeat the same question and this 
would lead to argumentum-ad-infinitum. 

The above discussion refutes the objection of the opponent; 
“How could two cognitions be possible in reference to one 
object?” For, who would have the consciousness of two cogni- 
tions having the same object, because it has been asserted that 
the cognitions rest in themselves and in their objects? Thus 
the relation of contraries cannot be asserted to be based on in- 
ference also. Nor is the inferential process experienced to inter- 
vene in the rise of the consciousness of the relation of contraries. 
For, as our own experience tells us, it rises quickly. Therefore, for 
the same reason, the relation of contraries cannot also be denied. 

Thus, after showing the impossibility of relation of contraries, 
according to the opponent’s theory, he now concludes the discus- 
sion on the point in hand by asserting that the relation of 
contraries arises, according to his system, from the fact that all 
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cognitions rest in one subject It is consistent with reason if it 
be admitted to spring from one subject. We have already ex- 
plained that it is he (the permanent subject) who organises the 
cognitions in that manner. This being the real explanation 
(of the relation of contraries) if some one talks of the impossibi- 
lity of practical life without it (anyathanupapatti) as the means 
of proving it, let him do so. Now every aspect of it can be 
accounted for. (13) 

Not only relations of cause and effect, of remembrance 
and of contraries, which characterise all the general transactions 
of ordinary every day life, but the particular transactions also 
such as purchase and sale, which are impure, and relation of 
teacher and taught etc., which are pure, depend upon one 
subject, because transactions depend upon some kind of unifica- 
tion. This is what he shows in the concluding lines: — 

(14) “Thus, experience shows that all transactions, whether 
pore or impure, depend upon the omnipresent Lord, in whom all 
the objective manifestations, so very different from one another, 
are reflected.” 

On account of the nature of both, positive and negative, 
arguments, given in two verses “Those various” etc., as well as 
of types of illustrations of practical life, given in other verses, 
this also has to be admitted that the practical life is experienced 
as resting on the omnipresent Lord, who is beyond temporal and 
spatial limitations and who is affected, without undergoing a 
change in his essential nature, by objects, such as blue and pleasure 
etc., which are extremely different from one another, i.e. whose 
very life is diversity, because they are the creations of Maya, and 
which are very much like shadows and, therefore, have no exis- 
tence independently of Him (on whom they are reflected). This 
means that the direct experience is the strongest proof on this 
point. And such is the experience of those also, who have been 
initiated and who practise concentration. And it is because of this 
experience that their level even in practical life, which is recog- 
nised to be the worldly state, is identical with the level of giva, 
which is characterised by the realisation of the essential nature 
of the subject. This is what has been asserted in “Concentra- 
tion on relation”. The practical life of those, who have not 
recognised the essential nature of the Self, is impure; but of others 
it is pure. The Chapter ends. (14) From the beginning 77. 

Here ends the seventh chapter, called the presentation 
of one basis, in the Jnanadhikara in the Isvara Pratyabhijfia, 
written by the revered great gaiva teacher, Utpaladeva, 
with the commentary, called Vi martini, written by illustrious 
teacher, Abhinavagupta. (7) 
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We bow to that giva, who is always self-manifest as great 
Lord to those who have realised the Ultimate through practical 
life, which is undisputed, because it is a matter of personal 
experience. 

Thus, after explaining the powers of knowledge, remembrance 
and differentiation, he has shown how practical life will be im- 
possible unless there be one substratum of all these. By this 
much (i.e., by means of the preceding Chapter) the use of the 
word “one” in “If there be not one, holding within” has been 
justified. This also has been established that all shine within 
Him and so another statement “holding within the endless forms 
of the universe” has been substantiated. Now His omnipo- 
tence (M&hesvarya), which is nothing more than “Freedom” 
and which also was, referred to there, is to be explained. And 
that is in the sphere of both, knowledge and action. Accordingly 
it is of two kinds. Therefore, the lustrous one (Bhagavan) is 
spoken of as “knower” and “doer”. Although in reality there 
is only one Samvid, which is nothing else than pure light of con- 
sciousness and free consciousness, yet this difference has been 
brought about by Himself in order to make others understand 
(true nature of giva). Therefore, although freedom in the 
act of knowing is identical with power of action, yet “Freedom” 
should be discussed in the ‘book* dealing with knowledge, as it 
pertains to that. Thus the meaning of the word “knower” 
(jnStr) is fiiUy settled as regards both its root and affix. 

Now knowledge is nothing else than I-consciousness, limited 
by the affection, cast by variety of manifestations, brought about 
by Himself. And freedom in relation to those manifestations 
is freedom of power of knowledge. This is what is tried to be 
established with the following eleven verses, beginning with 
“Immediate sense-contact” and ending in “Because knowledge 
and action are pure”. 

After asserting in one verse that manifestation is of two 
kinds, (1) dependent upon another manifestation and (2) other- 
wise i.e., independent; he says in the next verse that ‘manifes- 
tation’ (abhasa) is unity only. After staling in two verses that 
accordingly the ‘manifestation’ of causal efficiency is also de- 
pendent on another ‘manifestation’, he states, in two verses, 
the manifestation, in which causal efficiency resides. He then 
asserts in one verse that internality is the basis of variety in 
Abhasa, which is due to affection of one manifestation by others. 
Then in two verses he states the essential nature of externality 
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and its subdivisions. Then in one verse he summarily states 
the One, who is the substratum of the powers of knowledge etc. 
In another verse, he states in conclusion the essential nature of 
the great Lord and refers to the coming KriySdhikara. This 
is the summary of the chapter. The meaning of each verse is 
now going to be explained. 

But if the whole of practical life depends upon the Highest 
Lord, the well known variety, characterised by distinctness and 
indistinctness, would not be possible; because that lustrous Lord, 
on whom all this depends, is one. And we cannot suppose 
that the practical life has got any reality apart from Him. With 
this objection in his mind, the author says: — 

(1-2) “The ‘manifestations’ differ only inasmuch as that in 
some cases they depend upon immediate sense-contact; and in 
others, as in the case of thick darkness, they do not do so. But 
there is no difference in the essential nature of the objective ‘mani- 
festation’ (abhasa) (figuring) in determinate cognitions, referring 
to the past, present or future objects.’’ 

Manifestations differ from one another in this much only, 
(they arc dependent on the direct perception in one case and are 
not so in the other); but there is no difference in the essential 
nature of the objective manifestation anywhere. This 
is the substance of both the above verses, if we take them 
together. An Abhasa exists only so long as it shines. In some 
cases the manifestations are related to, mixed up with, another 
manifestation, the sense-contact, the external-sense-perception 
in the form “I see”, which takes place just at the time when that 
manifestation shines. In such cases they are said to be “clear”. 
But in the transaction of a cogniser in the dark, which is indis- 
tinct, the manifestations are otherwise (i.e. are not mixed with 
the then direct perception). That is to say, to the person who is 
bom blind the other manifestation, namely, the external-sense- 
perception, does not exist at all: and to the person, who has 
become blind by accident and, therefore, has fallen in the thick- 
est darkness, it . has no existence at that time, (time of 
blindness) but he remembers his former direct perceptions. 

There is, therefore, no difference possible in the being, the 
real nature, of the objective ‘manifestations’ in any form of 
determinate cognition, may those cognitions be related to pre- 
sent, past or future objects. 

The crux of the whole thing is that in all cognitions: “I see", 
“determinately apprehend,” “imagine,” “remember,” “do", 
or “speak of this blue”, the manifestation “blue” in its real 
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oature is tBe same; and so is the manifestation “I see” which is 
related to “yellow” etc. also. This idea of clearness or other- 
wise arises only when the Lord unites the ‘manifestations' with 
or separates them from one another, because of His freedom: 
i.e. when the manifestation ‘blue’ is separated from the ‘mani- 
festation’, ‘I imagine* and is joined with the ‘manifestation* 
“I see” it is spoken of as distinct. Thus distinctions in practical 
life at all times can be accounted for. But when these manifesta- 
tions are in the Lord Himself, then there is no union with or 
separation from any other (2). 

This explanation may be all right in the case of ‘blue’ etc., 
in relation to which external ' senses operate. But how 
can the manifestations “pleasure” etc. shine differently, because 
in relation to them there is no operation of external senses (to 
explain it)? With this objection in his mind, the author says: — 

(3-4) “Although manifestations, such as pleasure etc., or those 
which are the means thereof, remain always the same; yet they 
shine differently because they are unified with another manifesta- 
tion, namely, “past." 

“But when the ‘manifestations' pleasure etc. are repeatedly 
and determinately pictured up, they shine as before, because 
they are unified with the manifestation “clear" or “present." 

Although manifestation, “Abhiisa”, (of pleasure etc.) is the 
same in the case of past or future enjoyment, or its cause, 
such as garland and sandal etc.; and the same holds good of 
suffering and its causes, such as serpent or thorn etc. yet, be- 
cause of its mixing up with the manifestation “it is past” or “it 
is to come” and separation from the ‘manifestation’ “I am ex- 
periencing", the experiencer does not have the same experience 
as he had before, namely, “I am happy at present” or “I am 
unhappy” or “I have acquired the thing necessary for happi- 
ness” etc., (though those manifestations, are still there). 

But when he constantly and determinately pictures up the 
objects of pleasure or pain, then, because of association with the 
cause, namely, the repeated and determinate picturing up of 
pleasure and its causes, he has the experience “I am happy” in 
no other way than the one, pointed out by us, namely, union 
with another manifestation. This is right, because at that time 
thinker has consciousness of ‘pleasure-manifestation’ as unified 
with that of clearness-manifestation (Sphutatvabh&sa). Here the 
word “past” implies “future” also. (4) 

But what does all , that has been said to explain the variety 
of experiences, mean? Does not it mean that external garland 
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etc. are the causes of pleasure and pain and that pleasure etc., 
caused by external objects, are the causes of experience “I am 
happy’* etc. It follows from this that in the absence of exter- 
nality (of garland etc.), pleasure etc., not being caused by the 
former, will not be the causes of experiences “I am happy” etc. 
Therefore, if there be no externality (of garland etc.) they cannot 
at all be represented to exist. How then the statement “there 
is never any difference in the real nature of manifestations of the 
objects” be justified? For, (in the latter case) they have no 
existence. With this objection in hisjnind, the author says: — 

(5) “Externality of numifestations (Abhasas) which are of the 
nature of “being” (Bhara) or those which are of the nature of 
“not-being” (Abhava) is merely an attribute and does not cons- 
titute their essentia] nature, therefore, they ever exist as 
internal.” 

Externality is not the essential nature of either the positive 
or the negative manifestations; e.g. “Here I have pleasure’* or 
“I have no pain”; because the real nature of pleasure does not 
shine as “externality” but only as “pleasure”. Externality is 
another manifestation. When the Lord, by virtue of His power 
of freedom, makes it manifest as united with “pleasure”, then 
externality becomes its attribute. Therefore, just as absence 
of manifestation of “blue” does not affect the real nature of 
the manifestation “lotus” or the absence of manifestation 
“king” does not that of “man”, so even when manifestation 
“externality” is absent, manifestation “pleasure”, “pain” or 
“wife” is not affected in any way, because they always exist 
internally. (5) 

The manifestations, such as blue etc., when reflected on the 
internal organ, the mirror of Buddhi, are internal, inasmuch 
as they are within internal organ; and they are external; because 
they shine as separate from the subject as objects of knowledge. 
And pure externality is simply external perceptibility. In both 
the conditions (internal as well as external) these manifestations 
(Abhasas) ‘blua’ etc., exercise their functional power inasmuch 
as they give rise to knowledge, referring to themselves. 

But why do they not exercise .their functional capacity in the 
state of intemality, the chief characteristic of which is oneness 
with the subject? With this objection in his mind, the author 
says : — 

(6) “They do not exercise their functional capacity in the state 
of intemality, which is due to tbeir oneness with the subject. 
For, the condition of that (exercise of functional power) is the ex- 
ternality, which arises from separateness of manifestations from 
one another and from the snbject.” 
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Because of their internality, due to oneness with the subject, 
these manifestations do not exercise their functional capacity: 
because it depends upon their separateness. And because the 
manifestation ‘blue’ is separate from the manifestation ‘yellow* 
and because it is also separate from the subject, therefore, it can 
exercise its functional capacity in relation to that subject. In 
the state of oneness with the subject, there is no separateness. 
And exercise of fixed functional capacity depends upon separate* 
ness of manifestation. Thus, even when there is the manifes- 
tation (Abhasa) of externality of the darling, but if there be no 
manifestation (Abhasa) of embrace at the same time, the purpose 
of being a source of pleasure is not fulfilled. And if there be 
other manifestations (Abhasas) such as “She is far away” then 
it will, as we know, discharge a function contrary to the previous 
one i.e. rather than being the cause of pleasure it will be that 
of pain. 

Hence because there is no Abh5sa of externality at the time 
of identity with the subject, therefore, there is no functional 
capacity exercised by the object. The exercise of functional 
capacity also is a kind of Abhasa. And exercising certain func- 
tional capacity is not the essential nature of object so that in the 
absenoe thereof it may not have its existence also.(6) 

But internal ity of Abhasas must get broken at the time of 
their unification with the manifestation “external”; because it 
is contradictory. And if so, how can it be said “internals always 
shine”? To tikis he replies as follows: — 

(7) “As the AbhSsas are essentially of the nature of conscious 
ness, so they always exist internally. Bat when they are manifes- 
ted externally by the Maya, they exist externally also.** 

Abhasas always have their existence in the light of conscious- 
ness of the Universal Subject, whether they be in the state of 
their intemality or externality; because they are essentially of the 
nature of consciousness. Otherwise they would not shine. 
This has already been established. But when the power of 
May£, which is nothing but the power of Freedom, operating 
in manifesting things separately, makes them externally mani- 
fest, then, because of the externality (brought about by Maya) 
they have both internal and external manifestation. This shining 
within is not of the opposite nature from shining without (so 
that when one is there the other cannot be); but it is the back- 
ground of all manifestations. How then can there be represented 
to be any contradiction? It has, therefore, rightly been said 
''Internals always exist”.(7) 
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But it has been said that exercise of functional capacity on 
the part of an object is possible only when it is external and that 
externality is perceptibility by means of external senses. But 
this kind of externality is not possible in the case of what is 
pictured up by imagination. How can then they exercise any 
functional capacity? But it is found that Pi&aca etc. pictured 
up by imagination, cause fear. With this objection in mind 
the author savs as follows: — 

(8) “This, that is pictured up in the imagination, is also 
externa), because it shines as separate (from the subject as 

and not as “I”). Interaality consists in oneness with the subject. 
Separateness from that is externality." 

The wife or thief etc., pictured up in imagination, which is 
nothing but a kind of determinate cognition, is also external. 
For, not only that (is external) which is externally perceived; 
but that also which shines as separate from the subject as "this*’. 
And intemality is the shining in the subject as ‘T’.“Antar” means 
near. And nearness requires something, in relation to which 
it may be asserted. And in the absence of other requisites 
(of intemality), the subject alone is the unexceptionable requi- 
site in all cases. Therefore, it follows that nearness to the sub- 
ject is oneness with it. That which is different from it (the sub- 
ject) is external. Therefore, it is but proper that what is pic- 
tured up in imagination should also exercise functional capa- 
city. (8) 

Jar etc. may be represented to be external, because of the 
activity of potter etc. (being responsible for their existence); 
but how can that, which is an object of internal sense, (pleasure 
etc.) be spoken of as external? With this objection in mind, 
he says the following: — 

(9) “It is by the will of the Lord that what is pictured op in 
imagination and pleasure etc. shine externally, exactly as do the 
objects of sense-perception etc. which are directly perceptible.** 

It is because of the will of the Lord, who holds all manifes- 
tations within and maintains the whole of the external creation, 
that what is pictured up within through determinate imagination, 
such as blue etc., shines as external, as cut off from the (limited,' 
subject; exactly as do the blue (Nila) etc., which are the object 1 
of sense-perception. The shining of the latter type is callet 
"direct perception’*. It means this that even the activity o 
a potter is in reality Lord’s will, externalising itself in the fora 
of activity in the body, made manifest by Him. It is nothin 
else. Therefore, just as the objects ‘blue* (Nila) etc. are pe 
ceptible to ex tonal senses as externally manifest, as sepass 
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from the limited perceiver, because of the Lord’s will, though 
in reality they are within the light (of universal consciousness); 
so are those, which are known through internal senses. There 
is no difference between them in this respect. 

Love and indifference etc. — (Rati Nirvedadi), which are of 
the nature of basic and transient emotions respectively (SihS- 
yivyabhicarirupah), which are very much like pleasure and pain 
and the essential nature of which has been stated by Bharata 
etc.,— though they are objects, of internal-sense only, yet they 
shine externally. Although in determinate imaginings it is 
the freedom of a limited subject that operates, yet, as its being 
ultimately non-different from the universal consciousness cannot 
be denied, so in reality that freedom also is of the Lord. This 
is what the author himself has said elsewhere: — 

“Although practical life in relation to external objects is 
confined to the individual subject, limited by vital air and the 
group of eight (puryas(aka), yet, in reality, it has its being in 
the highest self. For, how can the Pranapramata, who is essen- 
tially nothing else than the Highest Self, delimit Him (The highest 
Self).” 

But when the imaginary creation springs from spontaneous 
activity of the mind and involves no desire on the part <}f limited 
subject, there the working of the Lord is clear. Therefore, the 
externality of even the creation of imagination is due to Lord’s 
will. (9) 

Now the author states in conclusion the essential nature 
of the Lord and of oneness, which have already been discussed 
above. 

(10-11) "Therefore, no worldly transaction can be possible 
without unification of cognitions (Samvids). They are unified 
because of oneness of the light (of consciousness). And that light 
is the one Subject, this is established.” 

"And that very one Subject is the Highest Lord, because 
He is ever free, and because this freedom is identical with the 
independent powers of knowledge and action of the playful Lord.” 

From the arguments, which have been stated in the preceding 
section, it is clear that without the unification of cognitions 
(Samvids) worldly transaction cannot be possible. And be- 
cause it is possible, therefore, they are unified. And this 
is not difficult to establish. For, the light that illumines 
the objects (VisayaprakaSa) is itself spoken of as light of 
consciousness (Samvid). And it is due to the affection of light 
of consciousness by the objects, because of its being extrovert. 
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that the light which illumines Nila is different and so is that 
which illumines Pita. Thus, in reality, light of consciousness, being 
free from limitations of time, place and form, is only one and, 
therefore, it rests within (as Aham). And that is spoken of 
as the subject. This is established with reason. (10) 

Neither is this Self, the chief characteristic of which is 
“Light”, without self-consciousness, nor are its affections by 
“blue” etc. unaffected by determinative activity, as the crystal 
and its affections are: on the contrary, the Subject i9 ever-self- 
conscious. His being great Lord consists in His eternal Self- 
consciousness, unrestrained freedom, perfect independence 
of others and in being essentially pure bliss. This very freedom, 
which is identical with self-consciousness, constitutes the pure 
and ultimately real powers of knowledge and action of the playful 
Lord. The power of knowledge is essentially the light of cons- 
ciousness (Prakasarupata) and the power of action is nothing 
but “Vimarsa”, which is essentially freedom, and which has 
its being in Prakasa. And freedom (Vimarsa) is the essence of 
the light of consciousness (Prakasa) . The powers of knowledge 
and action, therefore, at the transcendental level, are nothing 
more than free will. At a lower stage, technically called 
“parapara” which is the level of Sadaliva, these powers are 
identical , with the I-consciousness, which is identical with 
“this-consciousness”. At the lowest stage, at the level of Maya, 
they are dominated by “thisness”. Thus, in every way, the 
power of knowledge is essentially free will (Vimarsa). For, 
without the latter the former would sink to the level of insen- 
tiency. This has already been asserted. And that free will 
itself is the power of. action. Thus, the author hints at the 
Kriyadhikara, which is coming after this. The chapter ends 
(11). From beginning 89. 

Here ends the eighth chapter, called the presentation of the 
chief characteristics of the Great Lord, in the Jnanadhikara of 
the Isvara Pratyabhijna, written by illustrious great Saiva 
teacher Utpaladeva, with the commentary, called Vimarsini, 
by illustrious teacher Abhinavagupta. 

The Jnanadhikara ends. 



KRIYADHIKARA 
AHNIKA I. 


May the glorious husband of GaurI,-who manifests the full 
river of the power of action, which is the basis of countless waves 
(of time etc.), between two banks, the individual subjects and 
objects, through his Free Will, on the extended and clear mirror 
of his own self, — reveal to us the highest truth. 

We bow to that Siva, resting on whom the power of action, 
the darling, is able to show wonderful sportive movements of 
different kinds. 


Now in o r der to establish fully in all its details, the essential 
nature of “The power of action” another Adhikara is begun. 

In the first Ahnika, consisting of eight verses, beginning with 
‘Therefore” and ending in “which is manifested” the author 
tries to establish that although in reality the power of action in 
the Highest Lord has no succession, yet, because of its being 
responsible for the manifestation of succession (in action) in the 
limited worldly subjects, it is successive also. That is as follows : - 

In the first verse, the prima facie view, which has already 
been stated, is refuted. In the next verse the essential charac- 
teristics of the succession and the negation thereof (simultaneity) 
are differentiated. In the next three verses the essential nature 
of succession is stated. In the following two verses the spheres 
of the succession and the absence thereof (simultaneity) are A 
differentiated. In the concluding verse it is shown that in spite M 
of difference in the spheres, both in reality rest in one. This / 
is the summary of the Ahnika. Now the meaning of each"' 
verse is going to be explained. 

The point, which has already been discussed and which is 
meant to prove the power of knowledge, having been established, 
another point, (namely, that He has unlimited power of action) 
is automatically established. In the following verse the author 
indicates this as logically settled conclusion of this Adhikara:— 


(1) “By establishing the existence of one Subject, the objection 
of the opponent, ‘‘How can the actiob, which is successive, be one /f\ 
iO and belong to one subjec t?’* has been refuted/’ ~~ 

^ The view of the opponent — that there are only different 
cognitions, direct experience and ascertainment etc., without 
any separate substratum thereof, that remembrance is due to 
residual traces and that if cognition be admitted to be insentient 
(jada) it would not make other external objects manifest: but 
tf it be sentient, then, being free from limitation of time and 
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place, it would be non-diffcrent from Self, — has been refuted: 
because it has been shown, at some length, how, according* to 
the view of the opponent, various experiences, such as direct 
cognition etc., will be impossible. This also has been demons* 
trated how remembrance will not be possible from mere residual 
traces. And this also has been established that the unlimited 
light of consciousness is not insentient (jada) and that its appear- 
ance as limited is due to the affection of the external objects, 
manifested by its own power of perfect freedom. 

Thus, with the reasons given above, not only all the points, 
which could be raised against His power of knowledge, have been 
refuted but also the objections against His power of action have 
been answered, with these very reasons. This is the implication of 
the word“Api”. And the objection : “How the action, though 
one, can yet be represented to consist of a series of successive 
stages, when the substratum is one?” as well as those, contained 
in the last two verses of the 2nd Ahnika of the Jnanadhikara 
(1.2,10-1 1), namely, “Those being there” and “What rests in two 
is multiform” have been refuted. For, in the whole of the prima 
facie view the only point, on which all the objections are based, 
is that how one can be of diverse forms. And in reply to this 
point it has been stated that in the case of that, whose essential 
nature is scntiency, variety of manifestations is possible without 
contradicting its oneness, as in the case of the mirror. Hence 
there is no incoherence. Therefore, though this light of cons- 
ciousness, the underlying reality of all objects, is one, because of 
its recognition as such, yet, as it assumes variety of conflicting 
forms, so, they, being unable to shine simultaneously, shine in 
succession and thus make it one substratum of action. In this 
way the relation etc. also can be explained. (I) 


But the essential nature of action is successiveness and the' 
succession is not possible in the Lord.who is of the nature of pure 
consciousness and is unaffected by the limitation of time. How 
then can action be attributed to Him ? To this he replies as / r y 
follows 


tol be successive. 


(2) “The worldly action can bemaifltained y 

due to the power of time, but not thefeterna) activitwof the Highest 
Lord, like the Lord Himself.” j 


«« 


He raises the hand” 


lets it 


these momentary 


existences, coming after one another, are successive. Now to 
those who hold these, very momentary existences themselves to 
be action, as do the followers of KapSda, its successiveness is 
directly perceptible. But, according to those, — who hold that it 
is a certain pbwer, present in the hand, which is beyocd sense- 
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perception, is responsible for the awakening of the perceptible 
activity, is the cause of the perceptible difference of the preceding 
momentary existence from the following one and is to be known 
only through inference,— its successiveness is inferable only. But 
the successiveness of the worldly action is possible because of 
the particular power of the Highest Lord, the power to manifest 
the m anife stable*; as cut off from one another, which is known 
as the “Power of Time”. But the power of action, which belongs 
to the Lord Himself, which is non-different from Him, is eternal 
and is unaffected by time, cannot possibly be represented to be 
successive. To represent it as successive is as impossible as to 
represent the Lord Himself as the same. For, it is said: — 

“If the hand be successive, the action in it also would be 
the same”. (2) 

It has been said above that time, becoming an attribute, 
puts the limitation of time upon the object. But what is this 
so called time? To this he replies as follows: — 

(3) “Time In reality is nothing else than the succession, ob- 
servable in the movement of the sun etc., in birth (janma) of 
different flowers and in summer and winter.” 

The manifestations, which are admittedly of fixed limitation, 
such as those of the sun and the moon, of various flowers of 
mango, jasmine and Kutaja etc., of summer and winter and of 
intoxication of cuckoo etc., are spoken of as time, with which the 
manifestations, which are not of fixed limitation, such as reading 
etc., are put limitations upon (measured); just as gold is with 
weights. And this particular nature of the sun etc. to appear 
with certain fixed limitations, is in reality succession, it is 
nothing else. And this succession itself and nothing else 
is the time. Here the word “eva” has to be connected in 
two different ways (i.e. time itself is succession, or succession 
itself is time). Even the simultaneity of two manifestations is 
nothing but succession, but only in relation to othfer manifestations. 
The consciousness of length and shortness (of time) is also 
of the nature of succession, because there is difference 
of manifestations, due to extendedness (vaitatya of succes- 
sion) or absence thereof. Similarly the ideas of propinquity 
and remoteness refer to the same, because there is clearness in 
one case and absence thereof in the other. Thus, variety of 
manifestations of an individual, such as Devadatta etc., being 
measured with the movement of the sun etc., as gold is 
measured with (weighed against) weights, is spoken of as 
“(Devadatta) goes the whole day.” (3) 
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But let the so called time be the very nature of the thing. 
What is this power of time? To this he replies: — 

(4) “Succession depends upon difference, the latter on the 
existence of a certain manifestation and non-existence of another, 
and the existence of some manifestation and non-existence of 
another are brought about by the Lord Himself ; who manifests 
the variety of manifestations.” 

Here if the time, which consists of a succession, be simply 
difference in natural constitution, then the four fingures also, 
being of different natural constitution, would constitute sepa- 
rate points of time. Therefore, the essence of time, is that 
succession, which is due to such difference as is percep- 
tible in the presence of the red rays and absence of 
bright mass of light (of the sun) and of which the 
existence and the non-existence of manifestations are the very 
life. And the existence and the non-existence of manifesta- 
tions (Abhasas) are not caused by any external cause. This 
has already been explained in detail. Therefore, that very 
self, whose essential nature is consciousness and which is known 
through one’s own experience as capable of bringing about 
various manifestations in dream and in imagination, is the 
cause of these manifestations also. The Self, manifesting 
the external objects of the world, such as blue etc., mani- 
fests them in innumerable variety: viz. He manifests mani- 
festations such as “Jar” “red” “tall” “hard” as having common 
basis. And He manifests manifestations such as “Cloth” and 
“jar” as having different bases, as mutually exclusive, each 
one as negation of the other. But when He manifests them 
within Himself they are identical with Him. In such manifes- 
tations there is no rise of succession. 

But when He manifests one season, Sarat for instance, as 
totally without the manifestation of another, Hemanta for 
instance, and vice versa, then there is the rise of succession 
of time . Thus the power of bringing about the last kind of 
variety of manifestations is the power of time of the Lord.(4) 


Now the author further explains His power of bringing 
about variety of manifestations : — 


(5) “The Lord makes the spatial succession manifest by 
means of variety of manifestations of bodies (Murti vaidtrya) 
and the temporal succession by means of manifestation of the 
variety (of forms) in action (Kriyavalcitrya). 1 




Here the word ‘Marti’ means the body of the object; 
and vaidtrya means variety. Thus, by means of 
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manifestation of the variety of external bodies such 
as house, courtyard, market, temple, garden and forest, 
each of which is different from the rest, the spatial successions 
such as distant and near, wide and narrow etc. are made 
manifest by the Lord. But when, because of the strong recog- 
nition, the experience, “This is essentially the same hand", 
arises and though there is no essential change in the body, yet 
formal differences appear; then the variety of forms, which 
cannot coexist in the same body, because the forms are 
contrary to one another, is spoken of as action. He makes the 
temporal succession manifest, through manifestation of variety 
of forms, involved in action, limited or unlimited in their 
nature, as related to one, that is .freely constructed in imagi- 
nation, because the fruition etc. of action are related to it. 

The objection: “How can what is essentially the same 
assume variety of forms ?,” cannot be raised here, because it 
is not any object which is so imagined: but it is the universal 
consciousness (Samvid) itself, which shines in that manner. 
For, its omnipotence consists in its shining in that manner. 
No law of Contradiction can be effective in the case of shining 
itself. For t the contradiction between pleasure and pain etc. 
owes its being to shinihg. And the essential nature of contra- 
diction is the shining of one as negation of another. This 
is what has been indicated by the word “Api” and “i$vara” (5) 

But from the above statement it follows that the temporal and 
spatial successions belong to the sphere of the manifested. But 
the subject is not the manifested. He is manifest to none; 
rather all are manifest to him. How is it then that temporal and 
spatial successions are experienced in him as “I was, am and 
shall be” and “I am sitting in the house, forest or temple”. 
Moreover, what can be far or near or present, past or-future 
to one who is free from limitations of time and space? Therefore, 
the temporal and spatial orders, which are recognised to be 
dependent upon the subject, cannot either be spoken of in 
reference to external objects. For, distance and priority etc. do 
not belong to them independently of the subject. To justify 
this he says as follows: — 

(6-7) “The variety of manifestations of forms, 
of (the idea of) temporal succession In 
United subject “§flnya 

universal subject, whose light is eternal.*' 



“The spatial succession also in things shines to the limited 
subject only. To the universal subject the objects sfinat 
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Identical with itself and, 
like the Self Itself.” 



MARSIN! 


re, as beyond all limitations, 


The variety, — which' is due to being and not-being of mani- 
festations and which has been represented to be the basis (of 
the idea) of temporal succession in all the external objects, which 
are unity ^multiplicity,— can shine only to the limited subjects 
Sunya etc^yhich are of limited light only (i.e. are not ever- 
shining)^ To shine is not the essential nature of the limited 
subjectc / S u n y a*foecause it is insentient like other objects, blue 
etc. Its shining as a subject consists in the slight stir in the light 
of consciOtmresr^Samvit sphurana). the relore, when that is - 
absent, as in the case of body as a subject in the state of deep 
sleep, or as in that of the vital air or Sunya, as a subject, in the 
state of senselessness, then the continuity of its shining is broken. 
Thus, there is temporal succession in the limited subject due to 
being and not-being of manifestations (Abhasa), as in 'T am 
no longer a child : now I am young". And because the empiri- 
cal subject is identified with the limited I — consciousness, there- 
fore, the temporal succession is evident in it. It is such a subject 
which is responsible for the appearance of temporal succession 
in external objects e.g. "I was a boy and a jar also had simul- 
taneous existence with me as such". 


There is no temporal succession in the eternal subject, who 
is essentially consciousness and, therefore, is ever shining, as has 
been asserted in “The Self is ever shining”; nor is there such a 
succession, even in the object, related to Him. For, they shine 
as one with Him. 

Similarly spatial succession also shines only in the limited 
subject, body, vital air or Sunya, as “Here I am sitting". And 
it shines in the objects also because of their relation to him e.g. 
“that which is in close proximity is “near” and that which is 
contrary to it is “far”. To the Subject who is perfect and so 
free from all limitations the objects shine as His very Self “I” 
and, therefore, they are perfect i.e. free from all limitations. 
For, such is His real nature. In this verse there is Samucca- 
yopama. The following line says the same: — 

“The eternal subject has no succession. All are perfect in 
form and in action in every way (in Him).” 

Thus, in the course of discussion on action, the temporal 
succession, being relevant to the subject in hand, has been dis- 
cussed: and by way of illustration, the spatial succession also 
has been dealt with by the way. The illustration should be stated 
before. Therefore, at the time of exposition of variety it is 
proper to deal with spatial succession first But in conclusion 
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the temporal succession, has been first stated, as it is relevant to 
the subject in hand, and then comes the statement about spatial 
succession, because it has been dealt with only by the way. (6-7) 

But it follows from the above discussion that in the Lord, 
who is the real subject, action is not possible: because there is 
no temporal succession in Him, on which action depends. 
With this objection in his mind, the author says the following: — 

(8) “But to manifest the variety of subjects and objects with 
their characteristic limitations, is the creative power of the 
Lord, who knows them as such.” 

According to this system, in reality action is nothing else 
than the very will of the Lord, which is independent of all the 
rest, is of the nature of unbroken self-consciousness and is the 
unchecked power of perfect freedom. This is what will be said 
in conclusion at the end of this Adhikara: “Thus the will itself 
is the cause, the agent and the action”. 

In the case of ordinary individuals, Caitra and Maitra etc. 
also, the act (of cooking) is nothing else than the inner desire 
“let me cook” : and because of this desire it is that even when 
he is connected with various other movements than those of 
cooking, such as putting the pot on oven, the consciousness 
“I cook” remains unbroken. It is the very desire, expressed as 
“I cook”, which manifests itself as the various movements. In 
that desire in reality there is no succession. Similarly in the case 
of the Lord also the determinate consciousness in the form of will 
“Let me Lord over” “Let me shine” “Let me move” and “Let 
me be self-conscious” is in reality nothing else than I-conscious- 
ness in its essential nature and there is nothing like succession 
in it. (For, the object is one with the Self and has its being 
in it as its power). This is what is said by the following sentence 
“Let the succession in the form of variety of the subjects and the 
objects shine”. Therefore, there is no succession in this case 
also. 

But when the desire in the form “let me cook”, assuming the 
form of movements, associated with the body, shines as affected 
by succession, then 'the will of the Lord’ as associated with 
variety of subjects and objects appears as affected with the succes- 
sion, like a mirror with the current of a flowing river reflected 
in it. The only difference between the two is that the mirror has 
no such will, while the Lord has it. Thus, His power of action is 
represented in two ways: (I) It is the capacity to create action, 
characterised by succession. (II) It is the capacity to be affected 
by the action, characterised by succession. 
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The same has to be said with regard to spatial succession. 
In the case of spatial succession, some hold that it is His power 
of consciousness that operates : but in this School, only power 
of action has been accepted. This is the connected idea of the 
verse. The word-meaning is as follows : — 

The word ‘‘tat ha” means characterised by difference of the 
bodies, which is responsible for the rise of spatial succession and 
by difference (of forms of the same body, involved) in action, 
which gives rise to temporal succession. 

The act pf manifesting mutual difference of the limited subjects 
such as Sunya etc., characterised by spatial and tempo- 
ral succession, from one another as well as from the objects of 
perception; and of the external objects from one another as 
also from the limited subjects, is the power of Creation, i.e. 
action, of the Lord. Action is not confined to the limited subject 
only. And because He, the omniscient, knows all varieties of 
subjects, objects and actions, as brought about by the power 
of action: and also because ail move and ever have their being 
in Him, therefore. He is represented to have the power of action. 

Although there is no break in His continuous shining and 
therefore, there is the absence of succession in Him and hence 
there can be doubt about the possibility of action in Him, yet 
it can be proved in the aforesaid manner. This is the connection. 
The chapter ends. (8) From the beginning 97. 

Here ends the first chapter, called the presentation of the 
power of action, in Kriyadhikara in the Isvara Pratyabhijni, 
written by illustrious teacher, Utpaladevapada, with the com- 
mentary, called Vimar&ini, by illustrious teacher, Abhinavagupta 
pada. (1) 
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( We Bow to that Siva, who, through His own free will, creates 
contradiction and harmony and unity and diversity and who 
exnerierces self-consciousness in ks true nature — vv ~ 1 

R nas been stated in the previous chapter that the creative 
power of the Lord is without any limitation or check in its ope* 
ration . To prove the same, by justifying the existence of such 
categories as action, relation and ^mveaal^TlcIpwhich cannot 
be proved, according to the systems, which admit the independent 
existence of external objective world, the next Ahnika, of seven 
verses, beginning with “Action, relation and universal” and 
endiog in “therefore, there is no such illusion” is begun. 

In the first verse, which is like an aphorism, it is shown that 
though action etc., which are unity in multiplicity, cannot be 
accounted for in terms of the school of thought, which main* 
tains that the objective world has independent being; because 
there is this defect in them that they involve the assumption of 
possession of opposite qualities by one and the same thing; yet 
they have to be surely j ustified. The next verse states the reason 
in support of them. The wts& that t hough they 

are the o hjecfo of injWurmi nfltc cognition, ye* it is only in the 
determinate cognition that their characteristics become clear. 
Fourth" and filth verses discuss the different spheres of unity 
and multiplicity. In the sixth verse the essential nature of the 
relation of predicate and subject etc., admitted to be among 
the relations, hinted at in the introductory verse, is stated. The 
seventh states their utility in practical life. This is the summary. 
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From the preceding discussion it follows that creation of 
every thing by the power of creation of the Lord, whose chief 
characteristic is to manifest, is nothing else than mani- 
festation, but such manifestation is common to two moons, 
to the external objects such as blue etc., and also to action, uni* 
versal and relation etc., which are associated with the external 
objects. The question, therefore arises that if all are the pro- 
ducts of the same creative power, how can we justify their 
differentiation, in practical life, as real, unreal and real only 
because of determinate cognition (samvrtisatya) ? 

To answer this objection, in order to establish that the 
assumption of unreality of action etc. is not justifiable and that 
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two moons etc. are unreal even though they also/may be mere 
manifestations, he -says the following : — / 

(l)“The jdpgff of action, relation, universal, substance, place 
and time are, not erro neous because they persist (i. e. because 
they are not proved to be false at any later stage, as is the case 
with two moons) as also because they have functional capacity 
I. e. serve our purpose in every day life. They are based upon unity 
in multiplicity.” 
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The idea of action as associated with what is different from 
the principle of sentiency ( cittatv a), as in the case of agent, 
object and means of action: e.g. “Caitra is going” “Rice is 
boiling” and “Fuel is burning”, depends upon a limited being 
such as Caitra etc. which is unity in multiplicity. That is as 
follows : — 


The body of Caitra, though a multiplicity, because of 
difference in its temporal and spatial relations and forms; yet 
it still shines as unity, because it is recognised as the same. 
And action is nothing else than the shining of a thing as the 
same in the midst of variety of changes. It is real, because the 
consciousness of it is not proved to be false by future perceptions. 
But so far as two moons and other similar appearances are 
concerned; although they appear as such, yet later on their 
persistency, consisting in continuing to be the objects of opera- 
tions of external or internal senses for the correct perception, 
is destroyed by another perception e.g. “there are not two moons.” 
But the persistency of die consciousness” Caitra is going”, is 
not experienced as having been destroyed by any subsequent 
cognition. 


Moreover, although two moons exercise the functional 
capacity inasmuch as they give rise to pleasure and agitation; 
yet the perceiver of the couple of moons does not have the 
experience that the couple of moons has functional capacity 
of dispelling darkness twice as much as single moon has. On 
the contrary, he experiences that the functional capacity of 
even two moons is the same as that of a single, Therefore, 
the couple does not serve double purpose. But in the case of the 
act of going, the definite aim is to reach the village. And 
the utility of the act of going fully accords with the aim, 
the arrival at the village. Therefore, the idea that is based 
on action, which is unity in multiplicity, is not erroneous; 
because it has persistency and utility. The same thing has to be 
said in regard to others, from relation to time. This will be 
made clear in the following verses. (1) 
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But unity and multiformity are contrary to each other. 
How can then they exist in one and the same thing? This 
method of demolishing persistency is based on the disproving 
reason. With this objection in his mind the author says the 
following : — 

(2) ‘‘The introvert reality Is a unity. The same, being unified 
with the manifestations of time, space and essential nature, appears 
as multiplicity, when it becomes the object of sense-perception.'* 


When we see Caitra moving, never there arises the idea 
that he is not moving, as it does in the case of misapprehen- 
sion of silver in a piece of mother-of-pearl: “This is not 
silver”. And in the case of (false) perception of two moons 
also, there arises later consciousness, contrary in its nature to 
the former perception of two moons: “there are not two 
moons ; my perception was caused by some defect in my vision 
due to darkness** , 

As regards the objection, “how can one be many (at the same 
time?)’* our reply is (a counter question) “how (what is) cause 
(at one place ; seed in fertile soil for instance) ceases to be so (at 
another place i.*e. in barren ground) ?*' But if you say “It is 
because of difference of the field”. We will ask: — who has given 
this boon that contrariety is no contrariety if there be difference 
of the field ? But if you say in reply “by out experience.” Why — . 
then do you not ^xepT Tfie evidence of direct knowledge, which — 
has been given by us m the case of action, “He goes” etc. ? 

In the case of unity in multiplicity of action it is not that the 
difference of sphere of manifestation cannot be put forth (to 
justify contrariety in its nature). That is as follows : — 


Being unmixed with other manifestations it (Caitra as Abhjisa) 
shines as one, and accordingly, being perfectly independent of 
others, it is internal. It shines always as such. (It is that internal 
aspect of a thing because of the persistence of which the thing 
is recognised to be the same in spite of all changes.) It is also 
internal because of its being known through internal sense, which 
is capable of knowing all that is such (i. e. internal). It is called 
Tattva, because its real nature never changes. It is also so called 
because it is capable of expanding itself when connected with 
other manifestations. And, therefore, it is grasped as^'one— 
and the same. 


The same internal reality, because of its connection with 
place “here” and “there”; time “now” and “then” and forms 
“fat” and “lean” etc., and consequently its becoming the object 
of the external senses, is perceived as many. 
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(Another interpretation) 

It has been stated in 1.5,10 that the objects shine only as 
resting within the Lord, and, therefore, the universe being within 
the Lord is one. According to the view that is to be stated in the 
course of presentation of the essential nature of causal relation; 
“Causality is nothing but making that, which revolves within, 
the object of both the internal and external senses'* ; the same 
universe, (which shines resting within the Lord as one with Him), 
because of its connection witli different times and places etc. 
and therefore, its objectivity to senses, is perceived as many. 
It is one, when it is unmixed with other manifestations, and then 
it is pure consciousness (cit) and as such is object of only internal 
sense. But it is many when it is associated with other manifest* 
ations and, therefore, shines as something different from Cit 
and as such becomes the object of both internal and external 
senses. Thus, the difference of sphere is clear. The unity it* 
self shines as multiplicity, because we recognise it in multi- 
plicity; just as the same thing (seed) shines as both cause and 
not-cause, or as material and contributory cause. But if you 
say that the representation of a thing as of contrary natures, 
as of seed both as cause and not-cause, is only practical and not 
real; then I would say “In this case also the same thing is spoken 

I of as both, unity and multiplicity, for practical purposes only’’. 
As a matter of fact all duality, such as blue and yellow and in- 
determinate and determinate in the sphere of Maya, is only 
practical and not real. Therefore, the contrariety in unity and 
multiplicity cannot make the reason, advanced to prove the 
existence of action, faulty. This is the significance of the word 
“Eva”. 

“Tatra” means in action etc. The inner reality in action 
is only unity. The same being the object of perception, because 
of its association with different places etc., appears as multiplicity. 
This is the prose order. Or the word ‘Tatra’ may mean the reality 
of action having been established. Or it may mean ‘out of the 
two, unity and multiplicity'. The prose order then would be; 
unity is justifiable in this manner and multiplicity in this. (2) 

Even though difference in the spheres of unity and multi- 
plicity be admitted, yet appearance of unity not being possible 
at the time when multiplicity shines and vice versa ; how can 
a thing be represented to be unity in multiplicity? That is 
as follows: — 

Caitra is perceived in diverse spatial relations by the exter- 
nal senses only. But it has to be noted here that the indetermi- 
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nate experience, caused by the external senses, does not mix 
various manifestations (so as to arouse the consciousness of unity 
in multiplicity). For, it arises from the object, that is directly 
present before the external senses, and therefore, it does not 
unify experiences. This is the accepted view. Nor does the 
determinate, which is the product of mind (Manas), has for 
its object a thing which is unity in multiplicity. By which 
cognition can then the grasp of what is both unity and multi- 
plicity be possible ? To remove this doubt from the mind of 
the opponent the author says as follows: — 

(3) “The mind, (Manas) reacting (on what has hem received ' 
through ffiHilb senses) produces the mental constructs such | 
as action etc., which rest on unity and multiplicity and are | 
primarily due to the activity of the subject .*’ ' 

u v 4 

N According to this system, the subject, who is of the nature 
of self-consciousness and is like the thread, on which the beads 
of cognition are strung, is the very life of cognitions. This is 
what has been explained (in the previous- -Adhiteira i n the fob 
Ahnik a)- He has been prov ed to be free. iAs Siva, tie is"p er^*ij • 
Mse tom ~ al l imp urities^ But when He Gs associated wm p**V 
r Mty5TW#R,4forefefe, 'limited, He is called Palu! He, asPasu, 
is clearly manifest at the time of determinate cognition, in whigtup 
mind is at work ; because in the indeterminate experiencefTtfluch 
is due to external senses, there is the rise of the states of / 
Sadasiva and Is vara. \ 

cv - •' ' 

The subject determines even when he is still in the sphere 
of indeterminacy. But the i nternal sense makes the constructs, . 
such as action and relation etc., manifest by means of its acti- 
vity which follows close upon indeterminate experience (as just 
described) and is outside the latter, is of the nature of ascertain- 
ment and is called reaction (anuvyavasaya). These constructs 
rest on unity and multiplicity. (It should not be supposed "A 
~ that because they merely appear in Vikalpa, therefore, they are 
of the same nature as the appearance of two moons). For, 
it has been already asserted that all that shines in determ inate 
cognition cannot be represented to be unreal, because essential 
nature of reality is nothing else than luminousness and if the 
determinate cognition were not luminous, it would not be right to 
say that such functions(of Manas, Buddhi and AhankSra) as those 
of superimposition, ascertainment and relating (referring) to self, 
are performed in relation to what figures in it. And therefore, 
such statement(of the Bauddha) as “They superimpose externality 
on what is not external” would be meaningless. This has been 
asserted in “If the determinate cognition wen erroneous”. Bui 
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if the opponent were to say “How can determinate cognition 
(Vikalpa) touch (have for its object) that which is illumined 
by sense-perception and is indeterminate?”. We reply that 
it would be so if Vikalpa be independent in its function, but 
it is not so. It is the work of the subject. And {ft p subject 
is the same self-consciousness as was present in the former in- 
determinate experience; and his having the impression ot former 
experiences consists inhis retaining the former experiences even 
at the time of determinative activity . Therefore, as the former 
indeterminate experience illumines its object, the characteris- 
tics of which are self-confined, so Vikalpa, which is merely 
an action of the subject, who is one with the former experience 
has the same object as that of former indeterminate experience. 
This is what the teacher has said in the following verse: — 

“The subject is said to have the impression of the former 
indeterminate cognition in so far as that former indeterminate 
cognition persists (in him) even at the time of differentiation.” 


Therefore, the mind is responsible for various constructs, 
such as action^etd, indicated in the introductoiy verse of this 
chapter. They'^refer to what is unity in multiplicity and in their 
production the subjective activity of unifying unity and .multi- 
plicity predominates. 

Although even in indeterminate cognition i.e. in the cons- 
ciousness of jar etc. as such, universals etc. do shine; yet they 
do not clearly shine there. The universal, relation, action, 
substance and space etc., shine clearly when there is the realisation 
of a characteristic as present in all things, which have similarity ; 
when the two related dearly figure in consciousness; when 
the chain of successive momentary existences is not allowed to 
go out of consciousness; when we grasp together all the parts; 
when we hold together the limited and the limiting, respectively. 
Therefore, it is established that the universal etc. are grasped 
through the determinative function of mind. ' Thus “Sadmti” 
is determinate cognition. Therefore, let the Bauddha talk’ of 
action etc. as real in determinate cognition only (Samvrtisatya). 
But (let it be remembered) this (Samvrtisatyatva) is also a kind 
of reality . Therefore, they (action etc.) have not to be supposed 
to be unreal like two moons. (3) / 


The universal consdousness as the power of action, descen- 
ding to the empirical level, manifests action etc. Among these 
the relation is Xhe^brincipal. That is as follows: — 

iverriU is 


•(1) Univi 


that one {characteristic) which shines in all 


those which are similar. 
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(2) Action is ‘extended ness* (vaitatya) of an individual, 
Devadatta, over time, space and forms. 

\ • (3) Whole (avayavin) is union of parts and their extended- 
' ness over space. 

(4) Relative position (Dik) consists in fixing upon the limit 
of a thing and then determining the position of another 
thing in relation to it as “this is in front of that” etc. 

(5) Present time is coincidence of a certain action of an 

individual with his own being. And past and future are 
, absence of such coincidence. 

Whatever shines on the back of what figures in conscious- 
ness as the meaning of a bare word, i.e. a w ord without an; 
termination, is relation. Therefore, all (Karakas^ are notmng njjyg. 
but relations. Only in some cases this relation admits of being .✓ •*. 
called by a different name, e.g. to indicate the particular /x 
type of relation of those who have dew-lap etc. which can be 
presented by one word, (used in plural number) as “cows”, the 
word ‘relation’ is substituted by ( ’universal’ etc. for practi- 
cal purpose. But when another word cannot be used, the word 
‘relation’ is retained. Accordingly all measures of land, gram 
and gold etc. and all that is included in them, such as small and 
big etc., and number and separateness etc., are forms of relation 
only. Even those, who hold the universal to be something 
, different from relation, admit the ‘inherence’ (SamavSya) to be 
| the very life of it. And SamavSya is nothing but relation, 
according to some, or something that depends upon relation, 
according to others. For, they say : — 

“Relation supports that power which is called “Samav&yfc* 

As for the “Karaka’V lt always depends upon predicate 
(Kriya) and theTJlier “"entirely rests on time. And time, 
the essence of everything through action, itself depends upon 
relation. Therefore, the practical life in all its various aspects 
entirely depends upon relation ] This is what the teacher him ~ 
self has said: — 

“We bow to that §iva, who by means of His free will creates 
the practical worldly Life, which depends on all the objects, which 
are subjected to relation, which is essentially unity in multipli- 
city.” 

Therefore, the author says the following to explain the exact 
nature of relation : — 

(4). “When the objects, which shine separately and as Sadi 
are adf-conflned (are independent of one another’s existence). 
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are unified in so far as they are mutually* connected in one subject, 
they constitute the basis of the idea of relation." 


Both “king" and “man" externally are independent of each 
other and are self-confined. But when they are unified in the 
subject, not perfectly or entirely; for, then the difference will 
altogether disappear; but only inasmuch as they are mutually 
connected in respect of their forms, i. e. have invariable con- 
comitance and (to put it figuratively) ride the swing of oneness, • 
which has two ends or extremes (1) unity and (2) diversity, which 
rise and fall simultaneously, then they constitute the basis of 
the idea of relation “king’s man." That is as follows : — 


4*1 


King", when grasped by intellect (Buddhi), as not ‘satis- 
fied* with his self-centred ness and as fulfilling his purpose only 
when connected with another form, namely, that 
of "man"; and similar is the case with the latter also; 
this relation between the two is called “formal relation" 
(Rupaslesa). It is one in itself, and consists in standing, 
of two things in the aforesaid connection in consciousness (Cit), 
It rests on the “king", the consciousness of whom arises first 
and, therefore, the additional consciousness of “man" is merged 
into it and does not shine separately. It depends upon freedom 
and, therefore, it shines in consciousness only. The most 
important idea in it is that of the subordination of“man". Accor- 
dingly, the essential nature of relation is that its multiplicity 
*is outside the subject, but its unity is within the subject, because 
forms of the terms of relation mutually‘embrace*each other.(4) 

det erminate cognitions, which grasp the concepts 
and ^Srliole”, rest on unity, that is also outside uie 


5)^TIie 

” and 

^subject and similar multiplicity, which is doe to diversity of 
individuals (subsumed under the universal) and the parts (of which 
the thing is made) respectively." 


The determinate cognitions, which grasp the manifestation 
“universal" i. e. the universal which shines, rest, not in unity, 
which is within the subject and multiplicity, which is outside, 
just as does 4 relation*; but they rest on multiplicity, characterised 
by diversity of individuals (subsumed under it) which is out- 
side the subject and on unity (of the universal) which penetrates 
through all individuals and as such is outside the subject. For 
instance, when we perceive a number of cows and say “cows”; 
we have the consciousness* of individual cows, separate from one 
another. It is this consciousness which is responsible for the 
use of plural number* And at the same time we are also cons- 
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eacV individual cow. "Xnd* 
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cious ot a characteristic that shir 

it is because of this consciousness of the characteristic that we 
recognise the meaning of one noun in all individuals. Both 
of them shine outside the subject. For, we point them out by 
means of fingure, saying “these”. The only thine that is to 
be kep t in mind is t hat their externality also presuopyses the ir 
k»ing within ♦Tip, tnip. lifiht of consciousness. | Therefore, tne 

1 unity and multiplicity (in the case of universal 
etc. ) does not admit of any adverse criticism, just as in the case 
of consciousness of variegated colour (Citra-samvedana). This 
explains the contrariety also between red and not-red in a thing. 

But the internal unity of the universal is due to relation. The 
same holds good of all similar cases. Similarly the determinate 
cognitions, grasping the “whole” such as ‘jar’ that shines 
objectively, do not refer to internal unity and external multiplicity 
but to the external unity, due to joining (of part) without any 
gap, and multiplicity, due to parts, taken separately. For, “jar” 
shines as a unity because of its parts being closely joined together,^, 
and also as extended. (5) nl 


(6^ “The relation of “Karakas” is due to determinate cons- 
ciousness of a predicate (kriya) : and the concepts, such as 
relative position (Dik ) etc., depend upon the relation between 
limited and the limiting.” 
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s. The mutual relation of ‘Kirakas’, whereon rest the powers 
) of agent (Kartrsakti) etc. and of the things, which we perceive, 

■ V? such as the subject, the object and the means of knowledge, is 
r ' due to the internal right-consciousness of predicate of a par- 
ticular type. For, without internal right-consciousness (of 
predicate) a thing is not directly perceived as related to another. 

The meaning of the word "Visaya” is efficient causality such as 
implies impossibility (of mutual relation of things) elsewhere 
(i. e. without the consciousness of predicate). The relation of 
the powers of karakas with the things, whereon they rest, is also 
due to determinate consciousness of predicate. And the things 
and the powers are directly related to predicate. Thus, it is j " 
the glorious (Bhagavati) universal power of action, which mani- 
fests relation of so many types^The form o' 
are determinately cognised as external tn th» and separate 

from each other e. g. tiui is before, behind or far away from 
that, if it be at firstronceived as a unity in the mind , then b e 
visualised as diversity and lastly becbgfllSCd to rest~ on unity,— 
is t>ik. In this case? the 
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as tace etc., certainty about one facing or having one’s back 
towards th? other; awareness of direct or indirect contact of one 
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with tfcc other; and consequently their nearness etc. to each other, 
are useful. 

In the awareness of one thing as older or newer etc. than the 
other, knowledge of shortness etc. of continuity of existence 
since birth, is useful. The same is the case with knowledge of 
length or shortness of time. ^ 

In the consciousness of future , present and past times e. g. 
He shall cook”, “He is cooking", “He cooked”, determinate 
cognition of some other activity, — which is manifest, was mani- 
fest before, or is possibly to become manifest, which depends 
upon the cognitive tendency of the subject, — such as that of the 
sun, or that of the particular fruition of action such as cooked 
rice, is necessary. Similarly number, magnitude, severality, 
conjunction and disjunction etc. are to be represented as mere 
forms of relation. The theory may briefly be stated as follows : — 

When an object, that shines, in such a manner as does not 
bring satisfaction to the percipient so long as it rests within 
itself and has its form fully determined only when it rests on 
the determinate cognition of another object, thfi iwe have a 
la tion. which is nothing but a manifestation or tne universal 

may be a relation witflin relation 

in reference to another object, just as some maintain that in the 
number etc. inherence (Samavaya) is involved. In this case the 
infinite regress, though it may be there, is not a fault, just as 
in the case of creations in the preceding and the succeeding 
‘Kalpas’. For , even if we do not grasp the creation, connected 
with the future, the grasp of the creation, connected with the 
past is not adversely affected. Therefore, there is no fear of 
basic relation being disproved.(6) 

Thus, after asserting the importance of relation, which is 
as if it were the very life of the entire practical life of the world 
«~.and which is a manifestation of the universal power of action: 

the author now, in order to establish its validity and utility, 
' referred to in an earlier verse, says the following 

(7) “Attainment of purpose by means of an object that has 
both unity and multiplicity, is possible for a subject, who seeks 
causal efficiency, only according to the view that has been 
stated above. . Therefore, ideas of relation etc. are not erroneous.” 

| J ^L. a JL . > * T iiV“ 

v ffio e or d ift # I to tmssystem, the being of objects does not con- 
sist in relation with the extensive universal (Satt&j, because such 
a conception is too narrow and involves the flaws of infinite 
regress and uselessness. Nor is it constituted by causal effi 
dency, because the latter is totally different from the forraef. 
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Nor is it the discharge ofcatisal function; because the objects arc . -f J 
not always found to do that. For, it is asserted : f . \J\jl, 

/V L»-' O'Y 

“The causal efficiency is not natural to objects.** v! 2£_Z - 

' And the discharge or causal function, which is known 
through, invariable concomitance or invariable non-concomi- 
tance, which are essentially of the nature of direct cognition 
and non-cognition respectively, is not always perceptible. There- 
fore, in the case of its imperceptibility, the thing w'ould have to 
remain imperceptible, though it may exist. Nor is it capacity 
to discharge causal function : for, it is difficult to ascertain at the 
time.^f ascertaining whether the thing does or does not exist 
in reality. (The main objection against all the three Bauddha 
views, given just above, is that) all the three, (t he causal effi - 2 — , 

2, ciency, showing i t and its *potential existence ) do not shine and7 
Therefore, they are as good as horns of man, (i. e. they are not 
existent). And if we look for another causal efficiency, we shall be J 

involved in infinite regress. Therefore, being of a thing (Sana) isjJ? 
nothing but shining (Praka^amanataj^proviaed That The TleTefJriMttA>^T^ 
nate cognition, which refers to it, is not subsequently contradicted A u 
1 Such a being the relation etc., which are unity in multiplicity, . . y.‘ 

JfWely have. Therefore, they are undoubtedly real. Still iftht 

opponent were to assert emphatically that ordinary people " 

mostly seek causal efficiency and they treat that as real which j 

discharges causal function; and ask “Have the relation etc. go! 

that ?” We, therefore, console his heart. If you do not get angry I, , ^ 

we would say that in the entire field of practical life, even in 1 
those cases, in which there is no clear consciousness of relation, 

7 it is exactly,^ We assert that purpose is served by that object 
s pnly which, being essentiall y, of th e nature of relation etc., 
has both unity and multiplicity : and that the object, which is 
self-confined, nowhere at any time serves any purpose. That^ s^y^^_ 

When we remember a past pleasure, we desire for the object 
that gave it. Accordingly our desire refers to the whole of the Tv? • 
practical life and the pleasure, which were once experienced \ 

and not to those which were not experienced. When, what i 
was experienced before, is got again we experience satisfaction, ^ 

because we get the desired. Now if what is got is nothing more -dw-lh^P j 
than what had been got, then there is no room for desire; because Tyik, j 
the desired is already got. But if it be different from tha^_^fTJ\ "A v J 
how could it be desired : because it is unknown. Therefore, i 

desire is possible only if “ that only ” is “ not that” also : and * 

“not that only” is “ that” also. The same may be said about 
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the means of pleasure also. This is what the teacher has 
said : — 

“ When a person desires the wished fo r, he is dete rminatelv 
consclous^ol the desired or the meansTto it. That winch has 
not been the object ot experience, caimot be the object of desire. 
For, even the heaven is an object of desire, simply because it is 
the place of experienced joys. If the object of experience be 
destroyed just at the time when it is experienced, how can 
any desire for it be possible? Therefore, it is determinate^ 
grasped as one with the subject (in the form of residual trace).” 

Thus, in the object, which is essentially a manifestation, 
another manifestation, such as the universal or relation etc., is 
present though it is not directly perceived; otherwise no practical 
life in any way or form would be possible. Therefore, if the 
practical life, which is useful to all persons at all times, places 
and conditions,- be not real, then we have nothing left which may 
be represented to be real. Therefore, we should not commit 
the error of looking upon the ideas of relation etc. to be erro- 
neous. The chapter ends (7). From beginning 104. 

Here ends the second chapter, called the discussion of unity 
in multiplicity, in the Kriyadhikara in the Isvara Pratyabhijna, 
written by illustrious teacher, UtpaladevapSda, with the commen- 
tary, called VimarSinI, written by illustrious teacher Abhina- 
vaguptapada. (2) 



AHNIKA III. 


We bow to that £iva, on whom the means of right know* 
ledge depend, through dependence on the power of self, in pro- 
ducing the knowledge of the object. 

While dealing with the particular manifestations of the power 
of action, the essential nature of the universal etc., among which 
the relation is predominant, has been explained by the way. 

Now the real nature of relation has to be explained to the 
exclusion of every other thing. This, in reality, is of two 
Unds, namely, that which exists between t he knower and the 
known , and that between cause and effect. On the former of 
these, which is the basis of discussion on the objects and metriU 
of right knowledge etc., depends all that so far has been dealt 
with or is going to be dealt with. Because it is a well known 
principle of the various systems that the existence of a thing cap 
be established only by means of right know ledge . Therefore, 
as it is helpful in proving the existence of thelhing in hand and 
it is itself of the nature of relation, so to bring out the distinc- 
tive nature of means of right knowledge etc., the discussion of 
which is very necessary, the following chapter, consisting of 
seventeen verses, beginning with “This is such” and ending in 
“Make the recognition of the Lord etc., possible in practical 
life”, is begun. 



In the first two verses he discusses the essential natur e of the 
means of right knowledge and its effect . Then, in oi 
discuss the essential nature of the object of knowledge he states 
in ten verses that the manifestations are d p-termin^d hy intHW. 
tual reaffirm , with a view to prove that the means of right know- 
ledge operate on each isolated manifestation ai _ 
always on the thing the characteristics of which are 
Then by the way he discusses the essential 
knowledge in one verse. In another verse he shows that the 
establishment of the essential nature of the object of 
knowledge is possible even on the basis of the theory of God 
that is in h/ntL In the next three verses he shows that the 
cfitferentiation of means of right knowledge, their effects and 
their objects etc., is possible only on the pr esupposition of 
the subject, the essential nature of which has already Veen stated, 
and, therefore, the subject cannot be Jhe object of knowledge. 
Hence there is no possibility or operation of the means of right 
knowledge on the subject. The means of know led ge" TigVg~ 
only one effect, namely, that they' make practical lite possible . 
Thu is the substance 
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In order to justify that the ideas of action etc., are not 
erroneous !n their nature, as has been said before, the real nature 
of the well known means of right knowledge and their 
effect (Pramitrt is restated in the following verses 

(1-2) “The means of right knowledge (Pramina) is that 
because of whose power the object shines determinated as “this” 
and “of snch and such nature”. That is also setf-lnminons and 
rises afresh every moment. That (Pramana) as determinated 
cognising within itself an object, for which a single expression 
stands mid which is free from temporal and spatial limitations, 
b the cognition (Miti), provided that it b imcontradicted.” 


Because of which i.e. because of whose ppwer, the external 
objects, blue and pleasure etc., shine witbint the bound of their 
limitations without transgressing them, jL e. are positively 
ascertained as “this" in respect of theii; form and as “ of 
this nature” in respect of their association^wjlJi othei qualities, 
such as etcrnality and transi tori ness: thaiiscalled the means 
of right knowledge in the world. This is what has to be dis- 
cussed by the discriminating mind, as follows 


to this system^ a thing, with its essential charac- 
teristics, does dfiLJSfaiflfias separate from the rest independently: 
firstly because it is insentient and secondly because in that case 
(it would not shine as associated with others and therefore,) 
such consciousness as “It is manifest to me” “It is manifest to 
Caitra" will be impossible. Therefore, it has to be admitted 
that it shines determinately as dependent upon another. Now 
if that other also be supposed to be insentient, that would be 
“blind leading the blind". TMrefore, the other has necessarily to 
be of the nature of Samvid. Bupif that be supposed, to be of the 
nature of pure Samvid, then it would not be ihe cause of 
determinate shining of blue alone, because it is the same in 
regard to yellow etc. also. Therefore, it has to be assumed as its 
essentia) nature that it faces the blq e. tinged hv if and 


tected. wbe 


,nd its capa 


n 4k makes an external object sh : ne 
to make them shine determinately 


so 

^terminate! 

consists in its capacity to jh^ffia s affected by them t 

Now if it be held that it taakes ‘blue’ shine which is not- 
separate 'from Cit) then it should equaPy make ‘yellow* also 
shine (at the same time), be. a use the latter also is as much one 
with Cit, whose essence is light (of knowledge) as the former. 
Therefore, it follows that it makes ‘blue* shine which is spa- 
rated {from Samvid). Rut ‘blue* can thus shine as’ a separate 
object (abhisa), if that Abhasa (subjective light) also, which 
m|Lkes 4 btoe* shine, be separate from the great Light. 
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For, if jt be not separate from that Mahlpraki&a, it would be 
impossible for it to shine as separate from blue etc. (ay its illu- 
minator?. But the fact is that nothing in the objective world 
can hear separation from the Great Light. Therefore; the Great 
Light has to manifest itself as limited. This limited manifest- 
ation (of the Great Light) is spoken of as gunya (Pram&tft) 
because n is of the nature of not-being as it wfere (Nanarth- 
arupah) ^because it is contentless in so far as it is free from r 
objective 'affections) Its being depends upon limited subjec-Y- 
tive and o bjective manifestations as cut off from one another.! 

The rise or^ mited^subiect is nothing else t han the app earance of,(,ttt 
y tfre light as hmited Thus, in reality tnanifestation 'o^ the M Kw 
"^•subject, the means ol knowledge affd the object, is due to onlv 
on e power of Creatio n . 'Jfo 

And (y because the light^ which is admitted to be the means 
of right knowledge, emanates from the limited subject, who 
tks limited, because of the limitations of SQnya, Buddhi, Vital 
ir and body etc., assum ed bv Hi m, and who in its introvert- 
ness, ’s.ever of the TnJTure of SamVid, and is fiyftr^jiit+Mr* 11 ^- 4 
inclinedL(unmukna) towards the objects, and (^’'because the 
objects are affected (at every successive moment) by the new 
■j limiting conditions o c time, place and form: (and appear as new 
every moment) therefore, at every successive moment the 
extrovert subjective Abhasa, (Pramana) has to be manifested 
afresh as different from that of the preceding moment (to be 
able to receive the affection of new objects). This is the idea 
conveyed by “of fresh rise (abhinavodaya)” Fresh means ‘not 
soiled** because of fading as a result of even a moment’s (conti- 
nued) existence. 

Now if this (Pramana) be not related to the limited subject, 
the consciousness “1, who had consciousness of Nila, am now 
having that of Pita” will not be possible. But such personal 
experience is undeniable and it is never contradicted. Thus 
Abhasa_(the extrovert lighj^ which shines as related totEe 
limit ed su bject and appears ^bverv momen t in_ a neW form, 
because oT its theing- o t u e ctr-is-ealied TraTPana. because it ope; 
rates to b iing about cognition. 

What is this so called Prama ? If yon say it j& of the nature 
of effect (of Pramana)|* we- assert that that very Abh£sa, which is 
essentially the light of cognition (Bodharupa) is Miti, the fruit 
of Pramana. This, is the construction (of the., principal sentence 
j N’ A in the second &loka). But if any one were to say that thus 
' (if you say “the same is Miti”) the two would be considered to 

1 ,jr have been spoken of as synonymous rather than as being related 

v with each other as cause and effect; the reply is that that Abh£sa 


1 r 

o 
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is Pramana inasmuch as it is extrovert light. But when in its 
aspect of * determinate self-consciousness , which , as has been 
said before, is characterised by introvertness, ifcris limited by 
the affections of the objective world, the same light of conscious- 
ness (Bodha) is the effect. Just as in “that I, who am brave, 
am victorious” though bravery and victoriousness, are repre- 
sented to belong to one and the same person, yet they are dis- 
criminated as cause and effect by a person of critical judgement, 
as “because I am brave, therefore, I am victorious”, so in the 
present case there is relation of cause and effect “because 
there is light or manifestation of Nila, therefore, there is 
determinate knowledge “this is Nila”, though ‘Pramana’ and 
if HMk lAiti’ are essentially the same. This is what has been'asserted 
Because the determinate knowledge is because of that”. 






I 


Moreover, the effect in Ifci pfisnnt rase is no other than action 
(of the subject) (Vyapararupameva) : and action has no separate 
entity from both the agent and means, therefore, also there is 
non-difference of Pramana and its effect. 

The chief characteristic of Pramana (the means jof right know- 
ge) is its power to produce Ithe determinate knowledge, 
word (Sabda ) is the very life of this determinate know 
use the only difference >etween the determinate and Ithe 
eterminajte knowledge is tlat while in the case of one) we 
ot use any word ; in that of the other we caq). Now word 
is used for one manifestation (abhasa) only, which is free from 
all associations with other Abhasas, such as place and time etc. 

g. “jar” or “red” (each word standing separately does not 
convey the idea of time or place etc. of the thing signified by 
it). Hence the means of right knowledge operates only on an 
isolated Abhasa, which is very much like a universal and admits 
of no specification, because it is not mixed up with the other 
Abhasas of lime and place etc. which are apt to impart their 
limitations. Even the word “this” refers to the manifestation 
in front, merely as such , and not to one that is mixed up with 
other Abhasas. This is whatAhe venerable teacher himself 
has said in the following lines . — 

“The determinate consciousness “this” even when it refers 
to a definite object, which lies in front, implies “universal 
thisness” which is present in all objects.” 

Therefore, (as the means of right knowledge operate on an 
isolated manifestation (abhasa ) only) ‘abhasa’ alone is real. 
And the particular (Svalaksana) is a different kind of ‘Abhasa’, 
which is characterised by shining of time and space etc. as 
united with one and the same manifestation . On that the means 
of right knowledge operate separately. Therefore, when a 

a FT rr 
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means of knowledge operates on the unified whole (made up 
of what has been separately cognised) it is not valid, because 
it refers to what is already cognised. We shall discuss this 
in a subsequent section. 


Determinate cognition, according to our view, entirely 
depends on the use of words. Hence it refers to each Abhisa 
separately. Therefore, even those who hold that the determinate 
cognition of the whole also is valid, because it is based on 
determinate cognition of each part separately, have to admit the 
validity to rest on the -cognition of each manifestation. This 
will do. It is no use discussing the irrelevant. But if the 
determinate knowledge be simply an activity of Pramana, that 
is present in(the case of erroneous perception of the existence of) 
two moons also; (that also should, therefore, be called deter- 
minate knowledge). No, because determinate knowledge is 
so called because, on account o f its residual trace , it has con- 
tinuous existence till it serves its well-known desired pur pose. 
It is not destroyed before that . But if It oe destroyed in the 
middle, it is not determinate knowledge. Nor was the know- 


jH 

A 


ledge of two moons determinate knowledge even before (i. e. 
before it was contradicted by a subsequent experience); because 
even before it was contradicted by the unexceptionable know- 
ledge of oneness of the moon that we have within. This is 


supported by the evidence of our own experience, because our 
personal experience “at that very time” “this” was not “silver” 
recognises that the determinate knowledge, which arose before, 
has been proved to be no determinate knowledge at all. This 
is what the teacher has said in the course of discussion on BSdha 


and shall deal further with this point in the verse “Rajataikavi- 
marse”. This being so, no sooner does the person, who deter- 
minately cognises two moons, want to arouse the curiosity 
of others, which is the admitted purpose of showing a new thing, 
then, being overwhelmed by contempt and ridicule on hearing 
the words of the other people, considers his former so called 
determinate knowledge “this is the couple of moons”as having 
been uprooted by his own experience./ 


But the question is “if the person (who has erroneous deter- 
minate cognition) does not seek any causal efficiency from what 
he determinately cognises, how can there be then talk of its 
contradiction or non-contradiction ?” Answer to this is “Let 
it not be : we do not lose anything thereby”. For, activity is 
not always due to determinate right knowledge only. It is caused 
at times even by uncertainty as in the case of cultivation of land 
or intensity of desire as in the case of taking poisonous food, or 
as in the case of theft, in which impediments, as experience 
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tells us 9 are sure or possible. Thus, the intensity of desire is, 
in the case of ordinary men, the cause of activity. And people 
when active, discover some of their cognitions to be right, when 
they are not uprooted by the later ones; and others to be wrong, 
when they find them proved false by later experience. And 
thus, because the perceiver has had enough practice to differentiate 
between correct and incorrect or right and wrong means of know- 
ledge, and also because he has been doing so through out his 
hundreds of former births, therefore, he can find out distinction 
between Pramana and Apramana at the ver y first right, as he 
does between jewel and silver. ‘ And in reality there is distinct 
difference between them due to difference in the cause etc. 
Therefore, when he considers his distress to be bearable 
and so is not goaded to various activities by his desire, 
which influences human activities as much as does the great 
planet Rdhu, then being afraid of being contradicted (or falling 
into error), he is guided in his activities by knowledge which 
he fully knows to be correct and so he is never deceived. Such 
a person is said to be very considerate in his action. 

Thus, the general conception the Pramana is explained in 
order to remove the doubt about the validity of determinate 
cognitions such as those of the universal and relation etc. (which 
the Bauddha raised) on account of his own ignorance. And 
because the conception of the means of right knowledge, as 
has been presented above, is a mere repetition of what is well 
known, the reader has not been troubled with details such as 
its classification and criticism of the definition etc. 

PramSna is that means of knowledgerwhich is not proved 
to be false 'at a later stage by an experience of the opposite nature, 
0&nd is the cause of the effect v in the shape of determinate know- 
ledge, the continuity of which is not broken till the accomplish- 
ment^ the fixed purpose?lt is essentially the light of conscious- 
ness$3lt is related to^n object and springs from the essential 
nature of the subject .vS^There is no difference of opinion about 
it icLieference to the scnsejperception ofc?expcrience of pleasure 
etcWr mental apprehensionw the cognition of a Yogin, because 
it directly refers to the Abhasa in the form of the object of 
knowledge. 

Anumana defined 

The knowledge derived from inference is the knowledge of an 
object (Abh&sa) from that of which it (the inferred,) is an effect; 
or of which it forms the essential nature. The relation of one 
thing with the other as cause and effect and the relation of 
identity (Tad&tmya) of two things have to be acknowledged to 
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be dependent upon the Niyati sakti of the Lord. Therefore, 
the inference operates within the limit of that time or place 
within which the invariable concomitance is well known. 

Aguna 

But Agama is the inner (Antaranga i.e. the essential or 
natural— SvabhSvataya sthita) activity (Vy&para) of the Lord, 
who is essentially nothing else than pure consciousness (Cit). 
For, it is nothing but the inner voice or speech (Para) (i.e. it 
is spontaneous thought of one who rises to the transcendental 
level of complete de-individualisation, which he expresses when 
he descends to the empirical level. It springs from never changing 
pure “1” Bh. 11, 84-5). It is the very life of other means of know- 
ledge, such as direct perception^. Therefore, whatever is said 
in the Agama, that is undoubtedly so. For instance, the following 
Mantra : — “This poison cannot kill me. 1 am myself Ganaja”. 

(This Mantra frees a person from the effect of snake-bite; 
but only if the person, using it, rises above the empirical per- 
sonality and exclusively contemplates its meaning. For, 
according to this system, a person becomes what he contem- 
plates in the aforesaid manner (Atraanam YadrSam Yotra bha- 
vayet tadrso hyasau). Hence Agama, in reality, is nothing 
more than the stronge st determinate thought of the completely 
d e-indivi dualiscd~ seltr ~ 7^nd~~f5e~~CotteCtron of such thoughts 
in language is S6con3arily called so, because it is a means of 
arousing such thoughts. (Tatah sa eva vimarsa Agama ityucyate 
mukhyataya, tadupayogitaya tn upacarena tajjanakopi sab- 
darasih I. P. V. V. Vol. Ill P. 84). 

And whichsoever other collection of such thoughts in language 
(Sabdarasih) is helpful in arousing such strong determinate 
thought (in the believer in that Agama) that also is valid (PramS 
nam) as for instance, the Vedas and the Siddhanta (Agamas) etc. 
or other Aganras such as those of the Bauddhas and the Jainas; 
because the assertions, which have been made by them (Veda 
etc.) such as “I, who have performed joytistoma shall go to heaven” 
“1 am initiated (Diksita),I shall not be retjorn” “I am compassion- 
ate, I shall attain Buddhuhood” “1 endure great pains, I shall 
reach the stage of Arhan” etc., are not proved to be invalid, 
because only those who believe in them, are entitled to follow 
them. To those, who do not believe in them, they are not valid: 
because to them they are not articles of unshakable faith; be- 
cause they do not arouse strongest determinate thought in them. 
But will it not follow from this that the same scripture is Pra- 
mana to some and not so to others? And this is not proper. 
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because it is said “Praraana knows no partiality”. Reply to 
this question is as follows — 

The objector does not know the real nature of ‘belief’ 
(Part(ti). However, I am not going to ignore him. Now, what 
is the meaning of “Pramana knows no partiality”. Does 
the perception of Nila on the part of one man, make the object 
(Nila) known to all; or does the perception of smoke similarly 
make all infer fire from it; or is Agama i Q the form of the predic- 
tion of a Siddba “In the morning you will get treasure in this 
way” PramSna to all persons equally? But if you say that 
it is so to a certain person at a certain time only, then I say: — 
“so is the case with this particular kind of the strongest deter- 
minate thought, Agama, which is so called because it makes the 
object known in every way.” The fact that eyes and the light 
etc., which help wrong knowledge, being helpers of wrong 
knowledge, are not the means of right knowledge, (in a parti- 
cular case), does not mean that the means of direct perception, 
which produces right knowledge (in some cases only) is partial 
in any way. (For, the wrong knowledge is due to the defect 
in the eyes). 

In the same way, though the same Agama (Veda), — while 
asserting the non-validity of such portions as those regarding 
Jyotistoma etc. in the case of unqualified Sudras, because they 
are not the articles of unshakable faith to them, because they 
do not arouse the strongest determinate thoughts in them and, 
therefore, are not of the nature Qf true Agama, — asserts also the 
validity of the same in the case of the qualified BrShmanas, 
because they are the articles of faith to them, because they arouse 
the strongest determinate thoughts in them and therefore, are 
of the nature of true Agama. But they (Agamas regarding 
Jyotistoma) cannot be attacked on the ground of partiality 
(to some) and impartiality (to others). 

For , all Agamas, whether of the nature of injunction or of 
prohibition, are productive of strong determinate thought 
(Vimarsa) only within the limitation, i. e. in certain persons only 
who are qualified to follow them and that too at a certain 
time and place, as co-operating causes. It is just for this reason 
that in the verse “Tradition” etc. the words “where” and “when” 
are used. Accordingly it has been asserted by great teachers 
such as Bhartrhari and the commentator on the Nyaya Sutra, 
that the direct perception and the Agama invalidate the inference. 
When the general definition of the means of right knowledge is 
known, its essential nature is completely grasped. The special 
definitions, therefore, are useless. 
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The Bauddha defines the means of right knowledge as that 
which is not subsequently contradicted. This amounts to saying 
that it is a helper in reaching the object or that it is prompter 
towards the object; or that it shows the thing, which can be 
reached and which is fit for directing one’s activity towards. 
But this definition does not state any characteristic of Pramana, 
which rests on the light of consciousness, which is primarily 
admitted to be Pramana. And such a characteristic, if at all 
it can be established, is* established by the definition given in the 
K&rik&. Otherwise the definition would be no better than 
(mockery, such as) twisting of the face, shaking of the head and 
bending or pressing the fingures. It is no use going into 
details. (2) 

It has been stated in the preceding verse that Miti has as 
its object only that which is signified by a single expression, but 
a single expression is used for the external object, which is a 
configuration of various Abhasas. How then can it be said 
that the means of right knowledge operates on each Abhasa ? 
For, the ‘Svalaksana’ is a configuration of Abhasas. In order 
to answer this objection the author says the following to give 
a very correct idea of what the object of means of knowledge 
really is: — 

(3) “Even in the case of one object, which is a product of unifica- 
tion, there is cognition of different kinds of Abhasas, according 
to the taste, or the purpose or the intellectual capacity i.e. the 
traditional knowledge that one has of the object.’* 

Although jar is externally perceived as one object yet 
it is not one only (as it is perceived). It can also be differently 
analysed. That is as follows : — 

An object can be analysed in three ways ; according to the 
taste, the purpose , or the established tradition, which the dis- 
criminator follows. But the constituent Abhasas differ in 
each case. But if you ask how then Svalaksana can 
be spoken of as one ?_The "reply is that sometimes determi- 
nate knowledge of these Abhasas, which shine separately, rests 
upon each Abhasa separately. In such a case we grasp higher 
and lower universals. But sometimes it rests on unification 
of them by holding them as principal and subordinate ; as “Here 
this is so’’. In such a case the object is one Svalaksana. 

Here the word “Api” has to be joined with a different word 
from that with which it is connected in the text i.e. it has to be 
used with “Artha” and not “Abhasa”. Thus even in the case of 
that object also, which has been constructed as one particular 
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object by determinative activity which consists in determinate 
unification, the Abhasas differ, according to the taste, the purpose 
or established tradition that the cogniser follows. (3) 

The following lines illustrate the point, dealt with in the 
preceding verse: — 


(4- 5) “Just as the AbhSsas, 'long’, *10004’, ‘tali’ and ‘man’; or 
‘smoke’ and ‘of sandid-wood’; though limited by time and space, 
shine in isolation from one another (to different individuals facing 
the same object) : so do the Abhasas, “is” ‘jar’, ‘substance’, 
*foM’ and ‘bright’. Each of them, shows its respective causal 
efficiency, is the object of a separate determinate cognition (and, 
accordingly, ) is referred to by one word.” 

Here in one particular well-known Abhasa, ‘man’ who is 
_ -to b** wn tient , at times, only length , which is characteri- 
sed by occupying a large space. igA fcjfimtenft perccivcd. It (length) 
common to trees also. At another time only circularity, which 
is characterised by imperceptibility of joints, and is possible 
in the case of a rock also, is perceived : or only tallness, which 
consists in being spread upward and is common to a post. Or 
only the quality of a man i.c. the freedom in his movements, 
such as going or coming, which is common to other men also, 
is perceived at still another time. That is as follows : — 

The perceiver may do so because of his free 

i.e. Ruci. This is wba 



le’Tbllowing : — 



asserted 




• “Ruci, which arises i ndependently of any purpose , because 
\ Vthe mind is essentially restless!” 

He might analytically perceive the objects as covering large 
space only, when he is prompted by desire for concealing : or 
when he desires to understand or tries to explain the conception 
of his elders of what is called long. 


Thus, in determinate knowledge, Abhasas differ (according 
to the taste or purpose etc. of the perceiver). But it is one 
particular Abhasa, because it rests on the Abhasa of either 
time or place. The Abhasas of time and space impart particula- 
rity and exercise the function of as if it were destroying etema- 
lity and omnipresence, which are responsible for the rise of the 
idea of universality. Just in the same manner as that in which 
the Abhasa ‘'Man” has been explained, other Abhasas, such 
as Brahmana etc. have to be explained. Among the different 
Abhdsas mentioned above, the Abhasa, “man” is the best known, 
bpcauae in man are found many Abhasas, which are common 
to both the sentient and the insentient. Following this example 
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various well known AbhSsas can be differentiated from one an- 
other in smoke also, e.g. ‘smoke’ ‘of Sandal’, “rising from white 
sandal wood”. And with the help of this above well known 
illustration, we can ascertain variety of Abhasas in jar, which 
is not ordinarily known to have it, in the following manner : — 

When a person, who is getting broken-hearted, finding 
that there is nothing, sees a jar, he simply perceives the Abhftsa 
“existence” only, as “It is”. He has no consciousness of other 
Abhasas even in name. Similarly one who desires to fetch 
water, perceives Abhasa “jar”. The man, desirous of simply' 
a thing, which can be taken to some place and then brought 
back, perceives the AbhSsa “thing”/ The man, desirous of 
price, perceives Abhasa “gold”; the man, desirous of pleasant- 
ness, perceives AbhSsa “brightness”; the man, desirous of ex- 
tremely hard substance, sees AbhSsa “hardness”. The same 
may be said about the taste and the intellectual capacity. 

Thus, a thing is nothing else than these various Abhasas, 
becausee verv thing is essentially ybh&i*r And Yimarsa~'&lBO, ' 
which is the very life 6f Abhasa, is separate for each Abhasa. 
because the indicatory sign, the word, which is known to be 
the very life of determinate knowledge, rests on (i.e. is separate 
for) each Abhasa e.g., “is” “red” and “jar” etc. Similarly the 
capacjty of serving certain fixed purpose also rests separately on 
each Abhasa, as we know it through positive and negative 
concomitance. For instance, by the AbhSsa of mere existence, 
only the breaking of the heart is avoided. The need of another 
Abhasa (the capacity to fetch water) in the Abhasa “being” is 
related to a different Abhasa. For, just as in tire case of deshe 
to accomplish the purpose (of fetching fire) the AbhSsa “vessel” 
is needed ; so in the case of desire to fetch water, another 
AbhSsa of definite nature(i.e. jar)which is invariably concomitant 
with the Abhasa “being” is needed. Thus, from whatever point 
of view we reflect on the object, we discover it to be essentailly 
nothing more than an AbhSsa ; because only as such it shines 
objectively, is detcrminately cognised, and serves the required pur- 
pose. This is established. Thus, the author, in order to establish 
one point, has given three illustrations (1) “Long and round” 
(II) “smoke” and (III) “is” and “jar”, because they differ from 
one another in so far as the first is best known ; the second 
is simply known and the third is unknown. (5). 

But if thus every AbhSsa is a thing by itself, how then jar 
can be spoken of as one thing ? To this objection he replies 
as follows : — 
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(6) “The causal efficiency of the “abbasas”, which shine 
objectively as resting on a common abhasa. is collective. Bat 
that of those which shine separately is individually fixed.’' 

In_the configuration of Abhgsas, there has to be admitted 
some Abhasa as the chief among them, which may be considered 
to be the substratum of all others. This would be their common 
abode. Now the so called “Slminadhikaranya” is nothing 
else than the connection of these A bh&sas with this common 
substratum. The moaning of the instrumental case(in S£m£n§dhi- 
karanyena) is “Characterised by". “Pratibhgsa” meansthe light 
of consciousness inclined towards a configuration of Abhasas, 
which rest on a common substratum, and the determinative 
activity, which finds expression, not in a word (but in a sen* 
tence); because all these Abh&sas necessarily rest on one. 
Therefore, the Abhasas, which constitute one particular co- 
nfiguration — because of the determinate cognition in the form 
of a sentence, “here jiow this jar is” which is the very life of 
shining of various Abhasas on a common substratum, — 
discharge a different collective function, though even so they 
retain their individual differences. But when there is deter* 
minate knowledge of each Abhasa separately, then each one 
of them has its separate fixed function. 

Here in this gloka by the words “Abhasa" and “Pratibhasa” 
determinate knowledge also is to be supposed to be implied. 
The word “Punafr”, which indicates distinction, has to be connect- 
ed with both, just as the eye of a crow is connected with both 
the sockets. By the use of plural in “abhedinam” the author 
has conveyed the idea that the Abhasas do not lose their separate 
entity (SvarQpabheda) even when they rest on one substratum. 

_ Thus, when the separateness or diversity (Prthaktva) of 
Abhgsas occupies a subordinate position to that* of identity 
(e.g. “this place” “this place”) then there is true universality 
(S&m&nyarupatva) in so far as the identity tinges or qualifies 
various similar individual (external) objects. But when the 
Abh&sa “jar” is determinately cognised in total isolation, (i.e. 
when “jar” shines as a substantive) then its universality is not 
real but simply possible, because of its fitness (to tinge a number 
of similar individual external objects). For, all the categories 
(of the Nyiya) excepting the substance, are essentially depen- 
dent. Thus the idea that “jar” also as such is one thing is right, 
because it is established as such by its shining in indeterminate 
and determinate knowledge and its function. (6). 

Here the following objection may be raised 

I » - * 
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It is not one Abhasa that serves an end ; rather, a collection 
of a number of them serves a collection of a number of ends. 
Moreover, if different Abhisas mix together to discharge one 
function, what is it that limits their mixing up ? i.e. Why 
is it that some Abhasas are mixed together and not others ? 
The author answers this objection in the following £loka 

(7) “Just as the idea of oneness of different rays of a lamp or of 
oneness of different currents in the ocean, depends upon their db> 
charging one function ; so does that of the Abhasas, which do not 
contradict one another.” 

Though the scattered rays of a lamp, do not discharge the 
function of bringing about ocular perception of the minute, 
yet they perform the same function when they are focused. In 
this case there is no collection of functions discharged by them. 
And the various currents also, when they fall into the sea, dis- 
charge the function of giving rise to innumerable waves. Similarly 
various “Abhasas” “jar”, ‘of gold' ‘red’ and then ‘it is fit to be 
used for bringing water to pour on the head of Siva,’ discharge 
one function of causing great pleasure. Thus the capacity 
of discharging one function is established (in the case of Svalak- 
sana.) To the question : “what is it that limits mixing up of 
these Abhasas?” the following is the reply : — 

Those, which are not of opposite nature, alone get mixed 
up together. The Abhasa of form doss not mix up with that 
of air, because they are of opposite nature. And this contra- 
riety is due to the power of hliyati. 

Thus, just as the one thing that is constituted by separate 
rays focused, or that one, which is constituted by various currents 
meeting in the sea, gives rise to the idea of oneness ; so that one, 
called Svalaksana, which is a configuration of the various 
Abhasas, ‘jar’, ‘red’ and ‘gold’ etc., which are not of contrary 
nature, gives rise to the idea of oneness. This is the construc- 
tion. Thus, it is accepted that shining in indeterminate and 
determinate cognitions and discharging of function are due to 
the idea of unity. (7) 

‘ But if the means of right knowledge operates on each Abhasa 
separately, it follows that the validity of manifestation “fire” 
depends upon the cognition of fire ; validity of manifestation 
‘‘smoke” rests on the cognition of smoke ; and in the same man- 
ner the validity of the relation of cause and effect rests on the 
cognition of their relation only. Such being the case, there 
is the possibility of perception of fire without that of smoke. 
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And, therefore, many difficulties would arise. To remove this 
objection the author says the following 

(8)“Even in the case of unqualified fire etc., the causal relation, 
heat and its being the meaning of a conventional expression etc. 
are known through one means of knowledge.” 

Here i. e. even in the theory that the means of right know- 
ledge operates on each Abhasa separately, no flaw can be pointed 
out. That is as follows : — 

Although the manifestation “fire” may be of generic nature, 
because of its not being unified with other manifestations, time 
place etc. yet this very manifestation is known with cer- 
tainty only when it is unified with as many manifestations as 
are made invariably concomitant with it by the power of Niyati. 
Thus, the manifestation “fire” is naturally invariably concomi- 
tant with the manifestation of its being the effect of fuel and 
cause of smoke as also with that of its being hot in its nature. 
And it is so perceived at all times and in all places, because they 
are mixed up together into one. 

And even that characteristic which does not naturally belong 
to it and, therefore, depends upon the convention established 
by men, such as being signified by the word ‘fire’ or the capa- 
city to bring about the ocular perception of jar etc., is ascertained 
by means of a single perception itself. For, to the pcrceiver, 
the Abhasa of fire, at all times and places, is known, as invariably 
concomitant with other Abhasas, with which either the nature 
or the humanity has mixed it up. What is then the use of another 
means of right knowledge in regard to them ? 

By the statement "this object, which is of bright and lumi- 
nous form, is the meaning of the conventional expression, freely 
fixed by man”, the author indicates that in all cases the Lord’s 
power of Niyati is the only refuge. The crux of the whole thing 
is that the invariable concomitance of one Abhasa with others, 
whether natural or otherwise, that we find, is due to the working 
of His power of Niyati. The power of Niyati operates di- 
fferently in relation to different objects. It manifests fuel (as 
the cause of fire) as associated with the past time. It manifests 
smoke (as the effect of fire) as associated with future time. It 
manifests heat as associated with fire at all times; and expressi- 
bUity by such words as fire etc. for a short time only. 

Therefore, because of the dependence on the working of the 
power of Niyati, there is invariable concomitance of the Ab- 
hftsa of smoke with that of fire. Hence there does not arise 
any difficulty in regard to inference. All the characteristics 
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of fire, namely, its being both an effect and a cause; its being 
hot and its being signified by the various words which 
stand for it no less than its being without any odour, 
going upward, and being of the opposite nature from water, 
as implied by the word “etc.” (Adi), are known through only 
one means of right knowledge. 

The practice, that there should be a break when half the 
gloka is finished, obtains only in literary works and not in the 
philosophical ones. Therefore, it is no fault that the compound 
runs on from the second to the third foot (pada) of the gloka. 

The use of the affix ‘Tal* at the end of each component part 
of the compound is meant to indicate that the things signified 
by them belong to different classes, according as they are 
natural or artificial because of their dependence on or indepen- 
dence of another thing (such as human convention). (8) 

Thu^ the essential nature of the object is made manifest by 
one means of right knowledge, which rests on each Abh&sa 
separately. And their proper invariable concomitance with one 
another, is ascertained by the introvert aspect of the same Samvid, 
on which depend all^the preceding various experiences, which 
had various limited Abhasas as their objects. And this introvert 
light of consciousness is the valid means only in regard to mani- 
festation “oneness” because unification is its essential characte- 
ristic. But in the case of the manifestations which are unified, 
it is not the valid means of knowledge. For, they come to it 
second hand. In regard to them the former means only, which 
operates upon each manifestation separately, is the valid means. 

Now the author is going to show the manner, in which Pra- 
mSna is useful in bringing about the physical activity in addition 
to the mental activity, the essential characteristic of which is to 
make manifest the essential nature of the objects. 

* (9) “The activity of the person, with purposive attitude, b 
possible in reference to a particular object at the time of Its per- 
ception, when It is determined by other cognitions such as nose 
of time etc.” 

The external causal efficiency of an object is due to its deter- 
mination. And in this determination, the connection of an 
Abh&sa with the Abh&sa of time or place is of great importance. 
Here there is one point which deserves special attention, namely, 
that this determination of Abhasa will serve no purpose (is 
nothing) unless it be definitely cognised as such. But even when 
it is grasped determ inetely, if it be resting on the subject, who 
is pure consciousness and, therefore, free from limitation of 
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time etc., it will entirely give up its particularity. Thus, in re* 
ality all is one. But the particularity shines. The cause of ,that is 
the power of freedom of the Lord. This is called May! Sakti. 

The activity of the organ of speech, body, and mind, which 

takes place at the time of perception of a definite object, which 

is a combination of various Abh&sas, in the person, who is 

actuated by the desire for realising a definite purpose, which 

can be realised only with the help of a definite object, is possible 

only if that Svala ksana be determined by many other perceptions, 

such as those of place and time, implied by the word “adi", 

and that of any other characteristic that we unify. It is not 

possible otherwise. For, such an activity is not possible from 

one Pramana but from a collection thereof. 

• 

This collectivity is not possible if the theory of the opponent 
be accepted. But, according to us, it is possible, as resting in 
one subject, whose essential nature is sentiency. This is what 
has already been said in “Na cedantahkrta ” etc. (2-3*7). This 
very unification of means of knowledge is called *yojika’ or 
‘Yukti* on the analogy of unification of sweet-smelling things 
etc. 

Thus the point that has been established is that activity is 
due to a collection of perceptions. The verse may be construed 
in other ways also as follows: — 

Even when there are perceptions of time etc. i.e. there is 
unification with Abhasa of time etc., the activity of mind etc- 
is possible in regard to Svalaksana, that shines .within the subject 
as a unity. Or, activity is possible only when there is its cause 
in the shape of Svalaksana, which is determined by other percep- 
tions such as those of* space etc., i.e. other Abhisas, which are 
directly perceptible. In this case also the collection of means 
of knowledge, -which is referred to, through reference to plurality 
of the objects of knowledge, as that which follows it • is 
spoken of as the cause of activity. 

But is this collection of Pramdnas the cause of activity that 
coincides with direct perception only? No, says the author: — 

“Even that which is due to inference” 

Not only the activity of mind and body etc. that coincides 
with the direct perception is caused by a collection of Pramanas, 
each of whichjs different from the rest, because of its relation to 
a different < Abhasa, such as that of time, but also that activity 
which coincides with inference. The various perceptions of 
Abh&sas of smoke, fire, their invariable concomitance, and that 
of mountain separately, as well as the inference “there is fire" 
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which relates to what is not known through perception and asserts 
its presence, form one collection. And the activity of the inferer, 
possessed of purposive attitude, that coincides with inference, 
is based on that collection. This is the connection of this part 
of the verse with the rest. (9). 

Thus unity and diversity are due to vimarsa or determinate 
knowledge. And that is the manifestation of the power of free* 
dom of the great Lord, who is essentially consciousness (Slam* 
vedana). This will explain the view of the opponent, who holds 
“thing is the same whether it be far or near”. This can be 
explained in no other way. This is what the author establishes 
in the following two verses: — 

(10-11) “Sameness of the objects, which appear to be different 
because of their nearness or remoteness, their direct relation to 
senses or its absence, their externality or internality or defects 
In the accessaries of knowledge, remains intact, because they 
primarily shine as such, a fact which is made manifest by subse- 
quent intellectual reaction, which recognises them to be the same.** 

How can those who try to explain every thing in terms of 
indeterminate cognition only, establish that the thing, whether 
far or near, is the same ? Because there is sure to be a difference 
in two cases, according as the reflection of the object on the 
mirror of extrovert “Samvid” falls partly or wholly, distinctly 
or indistinctly. But if you say that in the case of Vimarsa also 
there will be the same difference, (because Vimarsa is almost 
entirely dependent upon indeterminate knowledge), 1 say 
“quite so”. But there is the determinate knowledge that follows 
tins in the form of recognition “this is the same object,** which 
is nothing more than determinate consciousness of identity 
(of the objects of past and present cognitions). And this recogni- 
tion is as it were the very life of indeterminate cognition. It makes 
the chief objective manifestation (Avabhasa), the objective 
manifestation of 'the Sameness’, shine. Thus, because in recogni- 
tion there is consciousness of the sameness, that fits in with it; 
for, Abhasa and Vimarsa always go together; therefore, from 
the point of view of chief or principal consciousness (Le. recogni- 
tion as the same) sameness of the object, whether it be far or near, 
is unaffected. Similarly in the judgement “the same as was 
inferred has been perceived”, sameness of the objects, which are 
objects of two kinds of knowledge, perception and inference^ 
and, therefore, are conceived in two different ways in respect of 
their subsidiary Abhfisas, is unaffected; because identity of them 
is made to shine predominantly by subsequent intellectual reac- 
tion, which recognises them to be the same. This is the construe* 
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don. Similar is the case with those which are objects of internal 
and external cognitions: for, they are also recognised as the same; 
“the same that I saw then am now imagining within”. 

The same is the case with those which appear differently 
because of the defective light of the lamp etc. They are also 
recognised as the same: “the same red lotus that appeared to be 
blue in the lamp-light is now seen to be red in the sun-light". 
Similarly whatever other objects have different appearances either 
because of difference in the perceptive organs or of meeting one 
side thereof, they also are the same because the essential nature of 
the objects (i.e. their identity) shines in consequence of the princi- 
pal determinate cognition (i.e. the recognition). (10-11) 

The object may be considered to be the same in both the 
cases i.e. when it is far or near, because of its being equally 
capable of exercising (he functional capacity, as conceived or 
ascertained by the perceiver in both the cases ; but how can the 
thing be similarly called the same whether it be externally per- 
ceived or internally conceived; because in the later case it cannot 
discharge the function, that it was thought to be capable of doing 
by the perceiver. To remove this wrong notion the author says 
as follows: — 

(12) “The functional efficacy (Arthakrfya) of the objects is 
not naturally their own. It is fixed by the will of the Lord. 
Therefore, the object cannot be considered to be different 
simply because of its not excerdsing functional power/' 

In the verse “KHryakSranatS” (2-3-8), like distinctive nature 
of the thing, its functional capacity also is referred. But this 
functional capacity is not natural to the object. It is not the 
essential nature of the object. It is fixed by the will of the Lord 
in its being as well as not-being. Therefore, as the functional 
capacity is not the essential nature of the object, so the object 
should not be considered to be different because of its not dis- 
charging its function. For, the difference can be possible only 
if there be difference in essential quality; but exercising the 
functional power is not the essential quality. This is what has 
already been stated and shall also be stated on many occasions. 
And the essential nature is the same in the state of internality 
as well as that of externality, because the determinate cognition 
is the same in both cases. (12) 

But if difference and non-difference of the things from one 
uother is to be decided with the sole help of the determinate 
knowledge, then there should be no talk of error in all the three 
worlds. From this it will follow that even the mother-of-pearl 
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Is in reality silver; because there is determinate knowledge of it 
“this is silver''. Therefore, there being nothing like erroneous 
knowledge there can be no possibility of any contradiction thereof. 
What is then the use of the statement “Determinate knowledge 
is that which is not proved to be false at a later stage" (2-3-2.) 
For, in the absence of error there remains nothing to be excluded 
by the adjunct “uncontradicted” (Abidhita). This objection 
he answers as follows: — 

(13) “Even when there is consciousness of silver at the sight 
of mother-of-pearl, there is no silver in the mother-of-pearl; be- 
cause there is no agreement (between the two cognitions) in respect 
of their spatial limitation. In the case of 'two moons' also it 
is particular point in the heavenly vault that shines differently." 

In the erroneous knowledge “this is silver, hard, common 
object to all perceivers and capable of accomplishing its purpose” 
there is no error about the various Abhasas ‘‘this” “silver” and 
the connection thereof, because there is the determinate know- 
ledge. But erroneousness of it arises later on when there is deter 
minate knowledge “this is not the thing, called silver, hard, capable 
of being perceived as such by other perceivers and of serving its 
purpose”; because in this later determinate knowledge, the 
essential nature of earlier determinate knowledge, which is to be 
ascertained through this later one, does not shine as it did before, 
i.e. at the time of former determinate knowledge, but it should; 
and because in reference to that very time, at which arose the 
consciousness “this is silver”, there is determinate knowledge 
later on “this was not silver”. In the case of the erroneous cogni- 
tion, the form of the cognition is not “It is not just at this very 
time” as in the case of lightning which disappears as soon as it 
appears. Therefore, as it does not continue to shine in as perfect 
a form as it should up to the time of ascertainment, so it is error. _ 
This type of error is technically called “Apurnakhyfiti”. This 
not-shining of the object in a perfect form as it should, (up to the 
time of ascertainment) is the essential nature of error. On the 
basis of it we may talk of (1) Asatkhyati (2) Viparltakhyati and • 
(3) Anirvacaniyakhyatij/ But (the opponent may point out that) 
the consciousness of the real silver is also Apurnakhy&ti. What 
of that ? From this it will follow that aU the cognitions are 
erroneous in their nature. (The exponent replies). It is fortunate 
that your eyes are now opening. AU that shines in the condition 
of Mfiyft is Ulusory. And the erroneous knowledge in the sphere 
of MfiyS is an error on error. It is like a dream in dream 
or a boU on the cheek; because there is a break in the continuity 
of that determinate knowledge, the continuity of which should 
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not be broken. Therefore, there is no error so far as the separate 
consciousness of “this” etc. is concerned. But the contrary 
cognition (Badhaka) destroys the continuity of definite cognition 
in respect of unification right from the time of rise of determinate 
cognition. The error lies in the unification, this is established. 

Although silver (wrongly perceived) in a shell shines as iden- 
tical with real silver in the definite knowledge, yet there is no 
existence of silver in the shell as has been made manifest by that 
erroneous knowledge “this is silver”. The reason is that the 
place, which forms the limiting condition of that knowledge 
“here is silver” i.e. the place in the form of shell, which (falsely) 
shows in itself the brilliance of silver, does not show itself as such 
in the correct determinate knowledge. Here the root “vad” 
means to shine. 

Well, let it be so in the case of erroneous perception of silver 
in a shell, but in the case of erroneous knowledge of two 
moons as expressed in the judgement “there are two moons”, 
there is no consciousness of mixing up of this with any other, 
as it is in the case of silver with shell, in connection with which 
contradiction may be possible. For, you yourself have said 
that in the case of one unconnected Abhasa there can be no 
contradiction. Reply: — But who has said this that the Abh9sa 
of two moons is not mixed up with any other Abhasa? For, 
if it be so, then, being without any characteristic, how could it 
appear with distinctive characteristics of being limited by certain 
time and place. Therefore, in the case of the two moons also 
there is Abhasa of mixing up with time and place. For, if it be 
not there, how could there be checking (Nirodha) of the deter- 
minate knowledge, which appears to be inclined to continue? 
(because Viraarsa does not operate on a single Abhasa, unmixed 
with those of time and place). 

And (leaving aside the idea of its being mixed up with the 
Abhasa of time) there has to be pointed out the reason why 
correct determinate knowledge does not follow the unification 
of die Abhasa of duality and that of moon. Therefore, the author 
says “not only in the case of the Abhasa of silver, but also in 
that of the two moons, there is unification with the Abhasa of 
place, namely, “sky". Explanation of “Anyatha” is “the sky, 
which was seen as occupied by two moons, is not so”. By 
this contrary determinate knowledge the former (erroneous 
one) is uprooted. 

Thus, the point that has to be proved is that Abhflsas and 
their union are controlled by the power of Niyati. They (Abha- 
sas) shall be dealt with as Tattvas in Aganiadhikara. Thus 
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Vastu’ ‘Tattva* and ‘Prameya’ are synonymous terms. Thus, 
earth (Prthvi) is the Abhasa of hardness. Fire and (red) colour 
are the 'Abhisa of “red”. Rajas is the AbhSsa of union. 
Arrangement (sannivesa) is essentially “Niyati”. “Niyati” is 
nothing but order. The order has the not-being (Abhava) as 
its very life. For, the shape (of a jar) like that of a big belly with 
a base, is nothing but the strange shining of not-being of 
Abhasa of the earth. The Abhasa of difference is the MSyfi. 
The AbhSsa of the true ligfyt of consciousness, which is beyond 
the M5ya, is the category “Siva”. This will do. We shall deal 
with it in the sequal. The Lord alone has free power to unite 
or disunite the objects of knowledge. The means to be follo- 
wed to realise the Ultimate real unity is seeing non-difference 
in the difference of Abhasa of jar (i.e. seeing it as one with the 
self). Thus, it is established that the practical life is not a positive 
obstruction on the way to union with the Highest Lord. (13). 

Trying to make this very point clear, the author proves that 
the being of all the prameyas depends upon the Lord alone. 

(14) “Thus difference of objects (from one another) in respect 
of qualities, such as sound etc., and their identity in respect of the 
universal etc. can be explained on the basis of one subject. ’ ’ 

An object shines as separate (on account of its element of 
particularity) and also as commingled with others, (Anuvrttam) 
(on account of its element of universality). Both of these two 
aspects should be considered to be real . For, there is no contrary 
reason to prove the falsity of either. In reality if there be 
reason to contradict either of these, then, once having risen and 
thereafter becoming incapable of rising again (because of having 
been contradicted) the contradicted would disappear like the 
flash of lightning. But it is not so. Therefore, the Vedantin, 
considering this contrariety between diversity and unity as diffi- 
cult to maintain, calls it Maya, and as such indefinable. And 
others (Bauddhas) say that because it shines in the determinate 
cognition only, therefore, it has no external existence. Both of 
them have deceived themselves and the common people. 

But, according to us, shining of both is possible as resting 
on Samvid; because the Samvid is free. Even the birds know 
this through their own experience that resting within Samvid 
(consciousness) and, therefore, becoming one with it, even the 
blazing fire and water are non-contradictory. Hence the following 
assertion has been made: — 

“Therefore, because of picturing up, according to free will” 
( 1 - 6 - 11 ) 
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Therefore, diversity, which is due to the qualities, which 
serve as limiting condition and are used as restrictive attributes, 
or to words etc. or even to rod etc. (as in Dandin); as also the 
unity, which is due to universal, similarity, or non-perception of 
difference, which have been discussed from “Kriyi sambandha” 
onwards, can be explained only if we admit that every thing 
rests within the Lord, called by the name ‘§iva’ who rests in our 
hearts and is free to do innumerable things of diverse nature 
such as uniting and separating the right, knowledge and the means 
thereof. What is the use of admitting other innumerable Visegas, 
when the adjuncts can distinguish one from the other. For 
instance, in the case of ParamSnu we may say, “it is one that got 
mixed with another at the time 'of formation of Dvyanuka, which 
comes into being later than atom and which precedes the time 
of making the jar, associated with this place". Similarly in the 
case of Atm&, we may say “It is that which in the past was in 
heaven and embraced this heavenly damsel in this manner”. 
In this way in the case of Yogins and all-knowing persons dis- 
tinction between atom and self etc. is established. It is no use 
going into details. Thus the Prameya is established to be charac- 
terised by diversity and unity. The unity in diversity of the 
object, is beyond all doubt, because it rests on one subject (14) 

If the subject be the resting place of all the objects of know- 
ledge, the attempt should be made to support his existence, 
and not that of the object by adducing proofs; as the writer 
of the Mah&bhSsya says “the effort for (proving) the primary 
thing is fruitful”. With this objection in mind, the teacher 
reminds us of what he said before “Who, holding the self to 
be essentially sentient can disprove or prove the existence 
of the self” (1-1-2). 

Now that the correct nature of the means of right knowledge 
as well as that of the Highest Lord is known; the statement 
“how can such means of right knowledge operate on such a 
Lord?” can be presented as the conclusion. To show this 
clearly he says the following:— 

(15-16) “What room is there for the operation of the means 
of right knowledge in the case of the Lord, who is like a smooth 
surface of wall, whereon the picture of the diversity of the anfrene 
b who b essentially such as cannot be touched by Dot- 

being, who b ultimately real, who b the eternal subject who b 
ever self-shining and wherein rest all forms of cognitioa.” 

The light (of consciousness),- which is associated with the 
limi ted perceiver, has a new rise every moment and faces the 
object-is called Pram&pa. Now how can this wmm of right 
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knowledge be of any use or possibly apply to the Lord, who i s 
pure consciousness and eternal? Moreover this PramSna 
establishes the existence of a thing, which has not already been 
established, through determinate knowledge, “it is this", 
which rests in the introvert light of the subject, connected with 
the universal Light It presupposes the universal light. But 
on what can the establishment of the self-established universal 
Light depend? The variety of this world can shine only if there 
be the Highest Lord, who is essentially pure light, just as a picture 
can, only if there be a wall. If the external objects be cognised 
in isolation from one another, then, — because Nila and Pita etc. 
rest in themselves and their cognitions are like insentient, mute 
or dumb with regard to one another, because they refer to their 
objects only, and because the detenninate cognitions thereof, 
which follow the indeterminate, are similarly cut off from one 
another, -how can there be such consciousness as “this is 
variegated". But just as when depths and elevations are re- 
presented by various lines on a smooth wall, there is the possibi- 
lity of cosdousness “she is of deep navel and elevated breasts"; 
so there can be consciousness of difference in relation to 'the varie- 
gated’ only when all the different cognitions are connected with 
one wall of universal light (of consciousness). Thus, the author 
speaks of ever lasting self-luminousness of the wall of light of 
consciousness for receiving the impress of all the various objects. 

Thus what can the means of right knowledge do in regard 
to one who is self-luminous? But if you say that He does not 
shine before (the working of the* means of right knowledge); 
that would mean that He has no existence, because He is nothiag 
else than pure light. Further, we can have no negative cognition 
of Him as “He is not”; because He alone has real existence. 
For, light of consciousness alone exists and what exists cannot 
be non-existent. 

But if you say that His unlimited power, which is unknown, 
shall be made known by Pramana; that also is not possible. 
For, if He did not shine as subject, whose work is the use of the 
Pramanas? But if He shines then He is the Lord, because the 
Lord is non-different from the.subject. This is the idea, conveyed 
by three adjuncts in the text “Isvare, Pram atari and sarvadibhS- 
tavigrahe”. “Vigraha” here means special characteristic, which 
is particularly grasped. Because free self-luminousness is His 
characteristic nature, therefore, non existence cannot touch 
Him at any time. He is free from limitation of time; because 
temporal limitation cannot be attributed to what is not touched 
by not-being. Therefore, He is said to be eternal (Purana). 
“Kimpraraanam” means: what is Pramana in regard to Him; 
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why is this Pramana to be used with regard to Him; or what 
useful purpose can* the use of Pramanas serve? The PramSna 
cannot rightly be represented to operate in His case; because 
Pram&na is so called because of its appearing ever anew and bring- 
ing about the rest of the object in the subject, which is technical- 
ly called Pramiti. And the subject, being of unbroken light, 
has all the Pramitis in his introvert aspect How then can 
Paramana, which appears ever anew, can operate in His case; 
and where will rest Pramiti which owes its existence to the for- 
mer? 

Therefore, PramSna is possible only in the case of the subject, 
limited by body, vital air, the group of eight (Puryastaka) and 
SQnya*. And there too it operates on the objective aspect only 
and not on the subjective (Samvedanamse). And in regard to the 
subjective aspect, we may say that one’s own experience is the 
means of knowing it in its limited aspect, i.e. when it is limited, 
because it faces the object and so appears anew, because of its 
contact with the real subject who is free from 'all limitations. 
Even the Bauddha has to admit that the consciousness “this is 
my Jfi&na” is associated with limited subject. Pr&mSna has 
nothing to do with the true subject. This is what I have said 
myself: — 

“All feci ashamed at having been reduced to the level of 
an object by the great Lord. How can that Lord, therefore, be 
himself reduced to the level of object of knowledge 7” (16) 

But if the means of right ^knowledge are of no avail and 
cannot possibly function on the Lord, what is then the use of the 
SSstra about Him? For, the Sastra is only a means 
of knowledge. Reply is that the fact that the direct 
means of knowledge do ijot apply to Him, does not 
affect the utility of, the Sastra as a means of knowle- 
dge, because the Sastra is a collection of inferences (in- 
ferential means for the realisation of the , highest reality) for the 
sake of others. The highest object of a Sastra is to present the 
subject in terms of the sixteen Padarthas, Pramana etc. (as enu- 
merated by Gautama). Although the Bauddhas find fault 
with Pancavayava etc., yet that is simply their obstinacy. It 
is made dear in that part of the book, which contains the quota- 
tion M HitJhitapraptiparihaxayoh M - And it is a fact that after the 
subject has been presented in terms of sixteen PadSrthas, the 
other person can well understand what is explained to him. 

!But if any one were to ask what is the object of another person 
(that is served) through PararthSnumana; reply is “it is for 
convincing others”. That is possible through TarSrthanumana*. 
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Five parts of syllogism are used in it. Thus the founder of th? 
NySya system, Aksapdda by name, has established that all the 
Sastras, excepting the Agamas,are in reality collections of inferen* 
tial proofs, such as bring full conviction to others. 

Therefore, in this connection also, in order to remind us of 
what he stated in “But because of ignorance” (1-1*3) the 
author says as follows: — 

(17) “Because of the ignorance, the “1” in the limited subject 
has never before been looked upon as the Lord etc. This £3stra, 
through bringing the powers to light, prompts people to do so.” 

The power of freedom of the Highest Lord consists in His 
accomplishing that which is very difficult and seems impossible 
in that particular prior state, which is known as Pasu, and in which 
we ’are. What more difficult of accomplishment can there be than 
this that in Him who is essentially light there is manifest what is 
the negation of light, right at the time when His essential nature, 
the light of consciousness, is shining in full? Therefore, it 
is all due to the power of freedom that He does not shine as 
perfectly free, i.e. makes or gives rise to that part (of the uni- 
verse), which is known as the subjective, by manifesting limited 
individual subject, and through him manifests the perceptible 
This is called the power of Maya of the Lord. This is asserted 
in “Maya is the principle of ignorance”. Ignorance is due to the 
power of freedom, called Mayasakti, as described above. 
Ignorance consists in the loss of perfection in knowledge i.e. 
in considering perfection, freedom and eternality, which arc 
shining within himself, as not shining. Perfection consists in 
being full of the objects of the universe, clearly manifested because 
of the rise of the stir, the power of WilL Freedom consists in 
the powers of remembrance etc. And eternality and omnipre- 
sence of the Universal light are automatically established because 
it is free from limitations of time and place. 

The idea, — that what shines as “I” is perfect, omnipresent, 
omnipotent and eternal being i.e. the idea that the “I” is identi- 
cal with the Lord, the Subject, the Lustrous, as presented in the 
preceding two verges,— was not in practice before, because of 
ignorance. This S&stra makes people fit to live this idea in 
practice by bringing to light His powers of knowledge, will and 
action by means of treatise on PratyabhijSa, which is a collection 
of inferential proofs to justify the idea in practice. 

In “Pravartyate” there is double causative. The significance 
of the word “Kevalam” is that nothing new is done, nor what 
was really non-manifest is made manifest. Only wrong idea 
about that, which is shining, as not shining, is removed. And 
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Mukti is nothing but the attainment of godhead at the removal 
of this wrong idea. Accordingly SamsSra is non-removal 
of the same. For, both of them depend upon the unshakable 
ideas and both are manifestations of the glorious one. 

The crux of the whole discussion is this: — The wrong notion 
of a person, who is under the influence of a spirit and considers 
himself as having been taken away (through wrong notion)even 
though be is there, is removed (by interrogating) in the following 
manner: — What are you? If you say “one whose face and 
clothes are such’*, then sec, you have got them. The person who 
says this repeatedly does not produce anything new. In the 
same manner the wrong notion, “I am not the Lord** which is 
due to ignorance in the worldly people, in regard to the Self, 
that is always shining as “I**, is removed by the gastra as follows: — 

(1) He, who is possessed of power of freedom in respect 
of knowledge and action, is “Is vara”, as isjhe one 
whom we \now through Puranas and Agamas. 
You are such. 

(2) He, on whom something depends is the Lord of that 
as a king is of his kingdom. So does the world 
depend on you. Thus, looking upon yourself as 
the Lord does not depend on any external ground. 
This is the invariable concomitance. 

(3) Whatever shines in something else, that something 
is full of what shines in it e.g. treasure is full of gems. 
And the world shines in you. 

(4) Whatever shines within something else, that something 
pervades what is within it e.g. casket pervades the 
gems. The whole of the universe, beginning with the 
earth and ending in Sadasiva, as stated in the 
SSstras, is within you, who are essentially of the 
nature of consciousness (Samvid). 

(5) If a certain thing presupposes something else as the 
condition of its coming into being and dissolution, 
that something must exist before and after that, by 
which it is presupposed, e.g. sprout presupposes 
the earth in such a manner. The whole universe 
presupposes you, who are essentially the light of 
consciousness. Similarly thousands of other attri- 
butes, such as are well established by the Agamas, 
may be attributed. 

Thus, when the ignorance is removed, but because of persis- 
tence of the residual trace of ignorance, though there may still 
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be the idea of identity of the self with body etc., (in practical 
life) and that of non-identity (in the state of Samadhi) and there 
may also be the consciousness of jar etc., as not identical with 
the self; yet, just as the person who knows the secret of magic, 
is not deluded even when he sees its creations, so the person, 
who has recognised the self, is not (deluded). Therefore, when 
the body has been brought to end by death, he attains the state 
of the great Lord (Paramesvarata). But the person, who through 
continuous practice of concentration, as enjoined in the Saiva 
Sastra, realises the identity of jar and body etc. with the highest 
Lord, acquires the attributes of the highest Lord in his very life 
time. He, however, does not attain perfection. For, true 
identity with the universe, is realised only after the body, which 
is essentially a limitation, has been dissolved. But if there be 
a person, who thinks that the mass of reasons, which establish 
that the individual is identical with Universal in practical life, 
is unsound, his ignorance has to be removed by means of Smrti 
etc. which are prompters to practical life. But the person, whoise 
ignorance is not dispelled by the Smrtis etc., should be considered 
to be doomed to remain ignorant,’ because of the wi,ll of the 
Lord. Such a person also, if the injunctions of the Sastra fall 
into his ears, and impressions thus created attain maturity, will 
sometime surely realise the Self. Thus, what was asserted in 
the two verses “Kartari’’ etc. (I,F,l-2)has been re-asserted in a 
polished form, in three verses beginning with ‘ViSvavaicitrya’ 
etc., by saying; “How can the means of right knowledge, which 
are of such a nature, can justly apply to the Lord, who is of such 
a nature”. Thus, what was rightly stated in the beginning of 
this Sastra, has been established now in another way. The 
chapter ends. (17) From the beginning 120. 

Here ends the third chapter, called the discussion on the means 
of knowledge, its fruit and its object, in the Kriyadhikara 
in the Pratyabhijnasutravimarsinl, written by illustrious teacher, 
Abhinavagupta (3). % 



AHNIKA IV. 

We bow to that Siva, who, manifesting the objects and diffe- 
rent types of causal relation on His clear mirror-like self, shines 
as the creator. 

In the course of discussion on relation, which is simply a 
manifestation of His power of action, by the way, the real nature 
of relation between the knower and the known has been explai- 
ned. Now, in order to explain the essential nature of the relation 
ousting between cause and effect, the following chapter consis- 
ting of 21 Slokas is begun. It begins with “And this” and ends 
in “Thus the will itself is the cause, the creator and the action”. 
In the first verse it is summarily stated that, according to the 
author, the relation between cause and effect is non-different 
from that which holds between the creator and the object of 
creation (Kartrkarmabhava). Then in the next three verses the 
causality of the insentient is refuted. In the following six verses 
it is established that causality, which is identical with creativeness 
really belongs to the sentient. The next three verses show, by the 
way, that (possibility of) inference depends upon the power of 
Niyati. The next three verses show that causality, as conceived 
by the Bauddhas, ultimately follows our view on the subject. 
If it does not, it is nothing. The next three verses show that con- 
ception of causality, as presented in the Sankhya system also, 
does not stand to reason, if it does not accept the creativeness 
of the sentient, as stated by us. The following two verses show 
that the creativeness of the sentient also does not stand to reason 
if the sentient be not the Lord. (Anisvaratayam). This is the 
summary. Now begins the explanation of the text. 

Having shown, in the course of discussion on the power of 
action, that from the practical point of view the Lord is essen- 
tially the subject, the author now, attempting to show that His 
being the creator also follows automatically from the same 
(power of action), says the following: — 

(1) "And the Lord, being of unlimited power, makes the objects 
manifest through His power of will. It is this power of action in 
which His creativeness consists." 

The word ‘ca* implies emphasis. This very eternal Subject 
makes manifest, without any break in continuity, these objects 
which were manifested even before. How? By virtue of His 
will, which has no definiteness or succession and is identical 
lyith the Lord. Where do these objects have existence? Reply 
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is “because of His being of unlimited power or His powers being 
innumerable“n.e. all the objects exist as His very self i.e. as one 
with His self. They are essentially Sakti or power. This is 
what has been stated in “Which exist within the Lord” (1-5-10). 
Action is nothing more than this manifestation and this will. 
The same is the creativeness of this Lord. (1). 

But the sprout is seen coming out of the seed, and no sentient 
being is seen present in the seed. How can it then be said that 
the sentient alone is the manifester of all? To this objection 
he replies as follows: — 

(2) “It is not due to the power of the insentient seed that the 
sprout, whether (it be considered to be) existing or not (in the seed), 
has its apparent existence. The relation, therefore, between 
cause and effect, is essentially the relation between the creator 
and the object of creation.” 

The insentient seed has got no such power as to be able to 
make the sprout, existing or non-existing in itself, manifest. The 
birth of the sprout from the seed is not due to any capacity 
belonging to sprout, because it has no existence. And coming 
into being of the sprout cannot be due to the power of seed : 
for, the latter is different from the former. Therefore, effect 
is nothing else than the object (of action), made manifest by the 
power of action. This is what is indicated by the Kradanta 
affix “nyat”. Similarly Karana is that by which the agent is 
made to do an act by being made fit for it. Thus, cause also 
rests on the sentient doer. (Various interpretations of “Asa tab 
satab”) 

I. Of the existent which appears to be non-existent. 

II. If the meanig of “or” (Va) be considered to be 
implied, it would then mean, “of the sprout, that is 

. non-existing, and the seed, which is existing”. 

III. Whether the sprout be considered to be existing or 
non-existing (in the seed). (2). 

But why can the insentient not have this power (of bringing 
about the manifestation or existence)? Reply is as follows : — 

(3) “Whatever is non-existing will ever remain so, because 
non-existent cannot become existent. And what is existing has 
nothing to gain by again coming into being.” 

The effect may be postulated to be existing or non-existing. 
But the assertion that it is of the nature of both or of neither 
or that it is indefinable, is self-contradictory. Therefore, it 
is to be left out of consideration. 
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If jar has no existence, then in reality it is gf non-existing 
nature. How can it then come into existence against its nature? 
For, black does not become yellow, though one may prostrate 
at its feet hundred times. But if jar is existing then what is ex- 
pected from wheel, rod and thread? The same question as to 
whether it is existent or non-existent in its essential nature, can 
be raised even in regard to the view that it is made manifest or 
dear. 

But you may say then “be silent”. I say that also is not 
proper. 

“For, the relation of cause and effect is talked of in this 
world”. 

And, therefore, it has to be necessarily proved.(3). 

Therefore, he shows the way to explain it as follows: — 

(4) ‘Hus relation of cause and effect (causality) is nothing bat 
the attainment of objectivity to both, the internal and the external 
senses, by what was already revolving within, through the power 
of that some one (Samvid).” 

The manifested, (a jar for instance.) even before it is an 
object of internal perception, has its being, lives, throbs (sphu- 
ratah) strangely (vidtratvena), both as identical and as different, 
within the “heart” of the potter, because it is essentially one 
with his self-consciousness. The relation of cause and effect 
is nothing mote than such a manifestation of what is within (as 
has been stated above) as makes the manifested an object of both, 
the internal and external senses. The word “both” implies the 
idea that the manifested is such as fully serves the purpose. Thus, 
creation of pleasure etc. consists in making them the objects of 
internal perception. But in the potter, who is nothing but 
Pr3na and Puryastaka etc., this object cannot be supposed to 
have its existence,' because he also is insentient. Therefore it 
follows that Samvid makes the universe manifest, because of 
raanifoldness of its power. “Of that some” (Tasya kasyapi) 
means: because of Him, who has been described above and 
whose glory is beyond the reach of thought and cannot be 
questioned. 

You cannot raise the question here as to whether its being 
the object of both the internal and the external senses, is existing 
or non-existing, (as was raised before in connection with 
sprout). For, the only truth in this is that just as in the 
case of the reflection of jar etc., which is being made by 
potter, in a mirror, the power of making them so manifest 
belongs to the mirror; so in the case of the objects 
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which shine in dream, the power of making them manifest 
belongs to the Samvid. There is, however, the rise of false 
consciousness “potter is making the jar externally manifest” 
(in regard to the manifestation in dream). But this also is due 
to the glory of Samvid. Thus, potter, wheel, rod and jar etc. 
being existent, through His glory alone there is the rise of various 
egoistic consciousnesses also, such as “I did it”. “He did it”. 
“It arose in my heart”. “It arose in his heart” etc. But as this 
egoistic consciousness cannot be attributed to the insentient 
clay etc., creativeness is, therefore, established to belong to one 
who is essentially of the nature of Samvid. But one may say: 
“Assert that the objects become externally manifest. What is 
the use of saying “as objects of both the internal and the external 
senses ?” Reply to it is that this implies the idea of their such 
manifestation as makes them fit to serve completely their purpose. 
Therefore, there is no contradiction. (4) 

This discussion establishes the essential nature of action 
(Kriya), which is the primary subject for discussion here. This 
is what the author shows in the following lines: — 


( 5 ) “Thus, action is one. It Involves succession and exists 
both within and without. [It is the embodiment of the whole 
process (series of changes) from the beginning, i.e. the stage of Hs 
appearance within as one with Samvid, to the end i.e. the stage 
when it is the object of both the internal and external perceptions]. 
This definitely belongs to one who is capable of assuming both 
internal! ty and externality, this has been established.'* 


“That this” (Saisa) implies that action, which was refuted 
(in 1,2,9) in respect of its essential nature as well as of its subs- 
tratum. That is now rationally established. It is of the nature 
of Abhasa, which has continued, existence (through various 
stages) from the time of that form of it, in which it is one with 
Samvid within, to the time of its form in which it is externally man- 
ifest when it becomes the object of sense-perception. (But if any- 
body were to say that pleasure is never externally manifest,how can 
then the experience of pleasure be represented to be successive ? 
(Reply is:) It is so (i.e. characterised by succession), because of 
its association with the object in the form of the perceptible (i.e. 
the pleasure, when it is simply desired, is not of the same nature 
as when it is actually experienced. Therefore, there is succes- 
sion in the experience of pleasure on account of its association 
with an object). And it (kriya) is one, because of its oneness with 
the one common substratum of both the subjective and the obje- 
ctive aspects of the universe. This one substratum is Samvid. Arid 
because it is pure and free, it is, therefore, capable of assumin 
both externality and internality. (5) 
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"But this (Antarviparivartinah ubhayendriyavedyatvam) may 
bC 'so in the case of a jar etc. (where the agent is sentient e.g. 

G ttor) hut why in the case of seed and sprout etc., which we 
bw through direct perception to be insentient, we do not 
acknowledge the seed itself to be the cause of the sprout? To 
this he replies: — 

r 

(6-7) “That which is admitted to be within a thing at one time, 
is spoken of as its effect when it is oat of it at another time. The 
interuality and externality of existence are admitted to be in relat- 
ion to the subject. Therefore, the subject alone is the cause. And 
be remains the same in both the kinds of manifestations of the ob- 
ject (internal and external). Therefore, action is said to belong 
to one.” 

■ 

Creation is to make that, which shines within, externally 
manifest, while it still preserves its original nature of being inter- 
nal. Therefore, it is to be externally manifested by that with 
reference to which it is spoken of as internal and which manifests 
the internal as external. And as the objects are admitted to 
shine within the Subject, who is essentially sentient, so they. have 
to be made manifest as external by Him. Thus, He alone can 
reasonably be represented to be responsible for their external 
manifestation. Therefore, the Subject Himself is the cause and 

not the insentient one. 

• » 

Here the particle “Ca” is used in the sense of reason (hi). 
Because the Subject is the cause of internal and external manifes- 
tations: for, without Him, both the manifestations, which depend 
on Him, are not possible, therefore, the act of creation, the nature 
of which has already been well defined, definitely belongs to one 

subject and not to the insentient. (7). 

? 

Thjs very point he further strengthens as follows : — 

■>' (8) “Therefore, in the case of sprout also the Highest Lord is 
admitted to be the cause, because no other, even the seed etc., can 
reasonably be represented to be the cause." 

• 'As the sentient one alone is the creator, so the Naiyayikas 
and others have accepted the sentient Highest Lord alone to be 
the cause even of sprout etc. But if any one were to say that they 
a'dmit (1) that the Lord is only an instrumental cause (of sprout): 
for, they admit the causality of atoms also, in which action is 
generated (by His Will), in consequence of which there take 
place the • separation and conjunction (of atoms ) in a fixed 
order; and. (II) that there are other causes also which are 
different fV6fn the God, e.g. seed, land and water etc. ;because 
they are responsible for the commencement of (formation of) 
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the series of such constituents of the sprout as are related ; to.it 
by the relation of inherence, but are in reality the parts of t^ese 
contributary causes. (Our reply is) “Right”. Of course .^hey 
say so, but their statement lacks the support of reason. 
Because in view of the reason, given above, the insentient cannot 
be represented to be the cause. Thus, the crux of the whole 
thing is that the Lord Himself, in union with (S£hityena) tte 
Abhasas of seed, water, and earth, appears as sprout. (8). 

But what will be the difficulty if we were not to admit a 
sentient cause, separate from the seed etc., which we see? To 
answer this question the author says the following: — 

(9) “Therefore, it is that potter, In accordance with the laws, 
fixed by the Lord, produces jar throngh regular successive operat- 
ions on clay etc.” 

The use of “Tath&hi” strengthens the previous position by 
implying that the illustration shows that such is the invariable 
concomitance. 

The insentient causes work only when they are prompted by 
the sentient. For, if clay etc. could bring about their effeot simply 
by being near one another, then what is the use of potter? 
They produce the effect through a regular succession of various 
forms such as that of a small §ivalinga and of a p£lloret (whicb 
are given to the clay in the course of making of a jar,) and trails 
dependent upon potter. If that be the case, my point isestabUshed 
that even in making a sivika, they (clay etc.) need a sentient 
cause as prompter. From this it follows that insentient causps, 
without being prompted by a sentient, can never bring about 
an effect. For, if that had been so, it would equally have been 
so in the case of clay etc. This reason is without an exception 
(Ekanta). Therefore, naturally it follows that Whatever in- 
sentient is seen producing an effect it depends upon the sen- 
tient e. g. clay: and such are seed etc. This is “Svabhfiva hetu.” 
The production of an effect by an insentient is -not without 
any prompting cause, because it is only occasional. And ho other 
prompting cause than the Lord can reasonably be represented’ to 
be responsible for it. because we do not find any (anupalambha) 
If the sentient be not admitted to the prompting cause; it would 
involve the flaw of assuming the absence of a prompting cause, 
in violation of the generally accepted law of inyariblev con- 
comitance. That is not reasonable, because then {here Would 
be no reason why similar absence of the instrumental cause should 
not be assumed in the case of clay etc. also. Thus dip invariable 
concomitance is proved. Therefore, in the case of ajar the pot- 
ter himself is the Lord. This is what is stated in the ^o^qm^ng 
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lines: — (Thus potter through) the various fixed operations on 
day rod, and wheel etc, in accordance with the fixed law, which 
is only a manifestation of the Lord, for instance, kneeding of 
clay, use of rod, revolving of wheel, brings about the existence 
of jar through a regular succession of forms, sivika and 
pHloret etc. 

Here the use of potential mood (Lih) in “janayet” conveys 
the idea of accordance with the fixed law. 

And if you do not get angry (I would say) that in reality 
potter also brings jar into existence in accordance with the law, 
which is essentially the free will of the Lord of the universe, 
which has manifested its power, called Niyati, which necessitates 
-the operations of wheel etc. (in the creation of a jar). Other- 
wise how could the insentient clay etc. follow the will of the potter, 
and why should not the threads also respect the desire (follow 
the potter’s will) to make a jar? This also has been conveyed 
by this SOtra, “Tatha hi” etc. 

But if the Lord Himself is the creator in all cases, the potter 
oeases to be the creator of jar etc. The line of demarcation, 
therefore, between merit and demerit (Dharmadharraa) will 
disappear. Quite so: if you believe in reason and authority of the 
scripture, it is exactly as you say. But there is another thing to 
be noted In this connection, that the Lord, while creating other 
things, has created this also that individual soul such as that 
of a potter, erroneously considers itself to be an agent, exactly 
as a surety considers himself to be the debter. And if it be the 
Lord’s will “Let not false egoism arise in him” then he is not a 
doer. This also has been indicated by this verse “Tatha hi” etc. 

And even the thought, the essential nature of which is the 
question that one puts to one’s own self, “shall I create a jar by 
working on clay or not”, in order to decide one way, is due 
to the Lord’s variety of manifestations which either conceal or 
reveal the essential nature. Here potential mood conveys the 
idea of question. 

Therefore, one has to realise that in all cases in reality the 
Lord Himself is the doer; I am that; and, therefore, I am not 
a limited but the universal creator. (9). 

And we see the freedom of the sentient manifesting itself 
everywhere. For, it makes even the insentients one with itself. 
(i.e. makes the objects shine). But the insentients have no 
capacity of making others manifest. This has been asserted 
before. The same he supports by means of an illustration, known 
to all the schools: — 
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(10) “By sheer power of will of the Yogins, even without clay 
or seed, jars etc., which have permanency and serve their respective 
purposes, come into being.” 

If the causes, which are known to be dependent on the promp- 
ting of the sentient, (in the production of their effects) such as 
clay etc.; and those which are known to be independent of it, 
such as seed etc., were the ultimate causes, how, without them, 
the tilings could be created by sheer power of the will of a Yogin. 
For, in such a case, the conclusion will be either that clay 
etc. are not causes or that the creation of a Yogin is 
without any cause. 

But if you say that the sprouts etc., which are creations of the 
will of a Yogin, are different from those which owe their being 
to clay and seed etc., then also I have to tell you that, there being 
no difference in cognition, they have to be taken to be non-diffe- 
rent. This has already been asserted. And Yogin is of unobs- 
tructed free will, and his will is “Let the jar be such as may be 
capable of serving various purposes which that jar, which is made 
up of clay, can possibly serve”. This is the idea conveyed by 
“Tattat sthirasvarthakriy5karam”. Here the word “Sthira” 
means that which lasts till its purpose is served. “Svasya” 
means “its own”. “Karam” means that which possesses the 
form which fits in with its essential nature and its cause. Thus 
the second half of the verse means “jar etc., which last till their 
respective purposes are served; which possess such forms as fit 
in with their respective essential natures and causes and which 
• are capable of serving their respective purposes, come 
into being.” 

Some hold that jar etc. cannot come into being without mate- 
rial cause. A Yogin, therefore, they assert, sees the necessary 
atoms and brings them together, because of his will. To them 
1 have to say; “If your heart approves that the relation of cause 
and effect, known from authoritative sources as well as negative 
and positive invariable concomitances, does not get broken 
in the case of a Yogin, then what is the use of saying that a Yogin 
brings atoms together. If the causal law is not violated even in the 
creation of a Yogin, the reasonable position to maintain would 
be that the causes of jar are Kapalas etc. ; and those of the body 
are the parts of the body itself and that cause of each of them 
(Kapila etc.) also is the same as that which is well known in the 
world and which does not brook the least change. Thus, in 
the case of a jar, clay, wheel and rod etc. and in that of the body, 
co-habitation of man and woman and laps of so long time as we 
find necessary for the production of effect, will be necessary. 
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Thus the creation of jar and body etc. by a Yogin’s will-power 
will become difficult to establish.” 

9 

But there is no flaw, to be pointed out, in the view that the 
sentient Lord of great glory, MahSdeva, who is perfectly • free 
to follow or transgress the law of Niyati, Himself assumes the 
various forms. Thus, there is no contradiction between the 
views; (I) that the person, who belongs to the domain of Niyati, 
has freedom (to follow) the well known worldly causal law and 
(II) that one (Yogin) who likes to transgress the law of Niyati, 
has freedom to follow the supernatural causal law, which 
is most known to yogins. This much is said from the worldly 
point of view. In reality, however, He- alone, who is essentially 
nothing more than the five powers of creation etc. and manifests 
the universe which has both succession and simultaneity, shines. 
For, the established view is that the sentient Lord manifests the 
objective world like reflection in the mirror of His Self. This is 
what the older teacher has said: — 

‘‘I bow to that §iva, who is praise-worthy because of Kala 
and who paints the picture of world on ‘no-wall’ (abhittau) 
without the multitude of material causes.” (10) 

But if the things, which are produced even without the well 
known causes, be similar in all respects to the effects, brought 
about by their accepted causes, all talk of inference would cease. 
For, the possibility of inference is explained as follows : — 

How can one thing be invariably concomitant with 
another? (Because every thing is self-confined). With 
this question in their minds, those, who look upon them- 
selves as the greatest authority (the Bauddhas), hold that the 
primary cause of invariable concomitance is either the relation 
of identity or that of cause and effect (between two things). 
For, a thing cannot be without its peculiar characteristic nature, 
nor can one thing be of diverse natures, because with the diversity 
of natures, the unity of the thing cafinot stand. It 
cannot be said that the two different characteristics are abandoned 
in turn; because in that case also it would follow that. the thing 
is without any characteristic. (For, the characteristic cannot 
be abandoned). 

The same thing, (that has been said in regard to a thing which 
is represented to be without any essential characteristic or to have 
various characteristics,) has to be said in regard to an effect which 
is spoken of as having no cause or having diverse causes. 
(The latter is the view of the Naiyayika), In both the cases (tadat- 
mya and tadutpatti) the invariable concomitance depends upon 
the cause. For, if §imlapa can never be without the essential 
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nature of a tree, it is because of the cause (seed): similarly, it 
is because of its owu cause (fuel) that the essential nature of fire 
is to produce smoke. But now if the relation of cause and effect 
be transgressing the law of Niyati, all the inferences would be 
impossible. For, because of power of will of a Yogin even 
§im!$a fta can be without the essential nature of a tree. As for 
the smoke we have got to say two things about it, namely, (I) 
things which are capable of producing smoke such as fire etc., 
will not, because of the will of a Yogin, produce smoke: (II) 
and the will of Yogin will produce smoke even without fire. 
Thus, inference will be out of the question. But we do draw infe- 
rences. How is then this to be explained? To this the author 
replies as follows: — 

(11) “When it is known through other means of knowledge 
that the object, that we perceive, whether it be an effect or an 
essential nature, is not a creation of a Yogin, then alone it can 
serve as reason for drawing an inference. Bat in both the cases 
the reason has causal law as its source.” 

It is generally accepted that a product of the will-power of 
a Yogin is in every way, i .e. in respect of semen and other cons- 
tituent fluids of the body, similar (to natural product) and not 
dissimilar, as a scorpion of natural birth is from that which is 
an outcome of cowdung. Therefore, (i.e. for this very reason, 
namely, because Yogic production is in every way similar to the 
natural) an effect, such as smoke in inferring fire, or an essential 
characteristic, such as the universal nature of §imsapa (a kind 
of tree) in inferring the treeness, (Vrksatva) serves as reason for 
inference, only if the object is ascertained to be not a Yogic 
creation, either through the words of au authoritative person or 
some other means. In inference, the practice of former birth and 
the well established popular tradition have to be depended upon. 
This view is supported by Patanjali, who maintains that the 
objective facts, grasped by the intellect (of a Yogin), in which 
truth alone shines, are the bases of both popular tradition and 
inference. And the followers of other schools of thought, 
who arc staunch rationalists, have postulated that, for grasping 
a thing in its entirety, there is a kind of direct perception, which 
is very much like the direct cognition of a Yogin. But we are 
not primarily concerned with the means of right knowledge 
which is used in practical life. For, the matter in hand is the 
real nature of the Lord, and that is ever manifest, even though 
other objects of knowledge may not shine. This is what we 
have said many times before. 
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But what is the use of such a discussion (i.e. discussion of the 
inference which is based upon causal law) in the case of such 
inferences as are based upon the very essential nature, as the 
reason (e. g. Vrksoyam simsapatvat) ? The reply is as follows: — 

It is because of the cause (the seed) of the origin of gimsapa, 
which is invariably concomitant with the essential nature of 
a tree, that the essential nature, namely, “treeness”, is inva- 
riably concomitant with §imsapa and the like alone, (and not 
with man or any other thing). Accordingly there is the following 
rule about the inference from essential nature as a reason: — 

Wc know taste from colour, which is invariably concomitant 
with it in a particular configuration (though the two are not 
causally related) through “Hetudharmanumana” : i.e. through 
inference of a quality (which is invariably present in the effect 
of a particular cause) from the cause: just as we infer a partic- 
ular quality in smoke (e.g. sweet smell) from its being the effect 
of fuel of a particular kind (e.g. Sandal wood). 

The following is another interpretation of Utpattimnlajah 

It is a fact of experience that scorpions can be produced by 
different causes, such as parent-scorpions or cowdung (presaved 
under certain conditions). That there is difference between the 
two scorpions (produced by two different causes) in respect of 
powers and fluids (Rasa) is a different matter, (i.e. It is not 
important, because the difference in the powers of the two scor- 
pions (Viryabheda) does not mean difference in the essential 
nature (Svabhavabheda). Therefore, there is no harm in admitt- 
ing that the smoke, which is a creation of a Yogin may be even 
such as has no relation with fire. But how can there be change 
of essential nature? No logician would believe that Nila, while 
existing as such, would become different from itself (in its essen- 
tial nature), because of the will of a Yogin. To this we reply 
as follows: — 

The essential nature as a reason, (Svabhivahetu) is of two 
kinds; (I) that in which the causal relation is latent, and (II) 
the opposite of it. The illustration of the former is “This moun- 
tain has fire, because it has smoke”: and that of the latter is 
“This is transitory because it is a product of action”. We have 
nothing to say about the former; because it is based upon the 
causal relation. Let us, therefore, consider the latter. If it 
be the essential nature of the product of action that it owes its 
being to cause, how can the transitoriness, which in its essential 
nature is “being”, as delimited by “not-being”, be the essential 
nature of the product of action? For, the two “Abhasas” (I) 
dependence upon cause (Karanayattatva) and (II) “having 
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‘being* limited by ‘not-being’ as the essential nature” 
(Abhavanaparicchinna-bhavanasvabhavatva) are essentially diffe- 
rent. (And one thing cannot have two essential natures). But, 
if you admit the identity of the two ‘Abhasas’ (mentioned 
above) you fall into the logical error of proving the apparent. 
But if you say that you are trying to establish the convention 
e.g. the word “tarn” is to be used for the object, because it is a 
tree, (i.e. if you are trying to establish the usage only) the usage 
is essentially of the nature of ‘learning’ or of ‘expounding’ and, 
therefore, it is an effect. And you also have admitted the power 
of“Niyati” in the ‘usage’ (vyavahara). Therefore, in all cases of 
“essential nature as reason” (svabhavahetu), if there be no diver- 
sity of “Abhasas”, (i.e. if the Abhisa, which is put forward as 
a reason be not different from that which is proved;) nothing 
more than the usage is established. For, this reason is fallacious, 
because the major term is non-different from ‘reason’. The 
same may be asserted about the ‘particulars’ (visesas). The 
same is the way of the universal; (i.e. the argument, that has 
been advanced against Svabhavahetu, applies to them also when 
they are put forward as reason). Hence, according to the law, 
that has already been mentioned, the shining of £imsapa and 
Vrksa, as distinct Abhasas on a common substratum, depends 
upon the power of Niyati and, therefore, is due to the cause 
(the seed). Thus, the so called Svabhavahetu is based upon 
causal law. Therefore, the assertion made in the Karika has 
to be interpreted in general terms : “All Svabhavahetus are 
based upon the cause of the origin ”. 

(Now the author tries to show that, according to the Abhisa* 
vida, the defect of . identity of the reason with what is to 
be proved (Sadhyabhedadosa) does not arise even if we were 
to discard the view that the Savbhivahetu merely establishes 
the usage, as follows : — ) 

And we have established it earlier that the object is nothing 
but ‘manifestation’ (Abhiisa). And (because Svabhavahetu 
depends upon causal law) therefore, at the time "of creation 
(manifestation ) of a particular £imsapa, the other objects, which 
possess branches, (trees) are not yet created (manifested): there- 
fore, the universal Vrksa as an Abhisa, which is the major term, 
does not exist even in name. This is not an impossible position. 
And the particular tree, which is identical .vith SiraSapa, is nothing 
more than Simsapa as such. And that is directly perceived 
(Siddha) and, therefore, there is no necessity of inferring it. 
(i. e. it cannot be accepted to be Jhe major term). (Hence in the 
case of the inference "Vrksoyam Sira sapatvit”, there is no fallacy 
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of Sadhyabheda; because from the particular, which is Siddha 
the universal, which is Sddhya, is proved). 

(He now tries to show that Anityatva and krtakatva also are 
not identical, as follows : — ) 

The Abhasa ‘transitoriness’ (anityata) may not be there even 
when there is the Abhasa “it depends upon a cause”. Similarly 
there may be Abhasa of momentariness even when there is 
the not-being of the Abh£sa of causal efficiency. The irre- 
sistible conclusion, therefore, is that all ‘svabhSvahetus’ depend 
upon the power of Niyati. (11). 

But, according to the theory that things of the world are no- 
thing else than Abhlsas or manifestations, the fire (on the moun- 
tain), which is not shining to the inferer, is nothing. How then 
that which is not shining can be the cause of smoke and how then 
can fire, which is supposed to be the cause, be inferred from 
smoke ? With this objection in mind and with a view to sup- 
port the Abhasa vad a the author says as follows : — 

(12) “The fresh smoke etc. again (i. e. after the acquisition 
of invariable concomitance of fire and smoke etc.) is possible 
only on account of the cause that is not perceived, such as the 
Abhasa of fire etc. because it was manifested as a common 
Abh3sm to all the subjects, made identical (by His Will)." 

The causal relation between the Abhasa of fire and that 
of smoke was known by means of direct perception and anu- 
palabdhi once in the kitchen. Now, according to the view of 
the Vijndnavadin, the Abhasas are different in each chain of 
cognition. Therefore, according to them, the causal relation 
between fire and smoke has been known only in the case of such 
Abhasas (of smoke and fire), as belong to the individual subject. 
But the causal relation between smoke and fire, which belongs 
to other individual subjective chains of consciousness, is alto- 
gether unknown. Therefore, inference of the Abhasa of fire, 
belonging to other cliains of cognitions of other perceivers, 
from a worm jip to the all-knowing, by means of Abhiisa of 
smoke, belonging to his chain, will be impossible. This is certain. 

But, according to this system, at the time of forming the 
idea of invariable concomitance, the Abhasas of smoke and 
fire are common to all perceivers, who can possibly have their 
existence at that place, as according to those who admit the 
existence of external objective world. For, in relation to them 
the Lord has made the subjects one. This has already been 
stated. Therefore, the idea of invariable concomitance of fire 
in general with smoke also in general is formed without any 
reference to chains of cognitions either one’s own or those belon* 
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ging to others : consequently when invariable concomitance, 
namely, the smoke that is on the mountain is from nothing else 
than the Abhasa of fire, is remembered at a subsequent time, 
the inference is drawn “There is fire on this mountain”(at the 
sight of smoke). 

This means that the particular subject, that infers, at first 
gets identified with other subjects, (who stand there) in relation 
to the particular Abhasa of smoke (i. e. the one that is perceived 
at the top of a mountain) : and then he attains identity with other 
subjects in relation to the Abhasa of fire in its universal aspect, 
which is associated with the idea of imperceptibility and which 
is distinct from) other particular Abh3sas (of fire). ‘Bbuyafi’ 
means the perception of smoke that arises after the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance has been acquired. The word “Adi” 
indicates that Abhasa of sprout etc. also is implied. “Nutana” 
(new) means fresh and not old, like smoke arising from smoke. 

This appearance of new smoke or sprout is due to the cause, 
the Abhasa of fire or that of seed, which is not perceptible to the 
perceiver but is the cause (“Adhipati”); (Bhavet means) it can 
originate from that alone and nothing else. Here Lin is used 
in the sense of possibility. And that Abhasa is the same to all 
perceivers. For, if it be considered to be different in the case 
of different perceivers (as according to Buddhists) then it will 
be impossible to infer anything. This is the implication (of 
“Tattatpramatreka”). And because that Abhasa of fire as a 
cause (Adhipati) which is common to other subjects is the cause 
of smoke, therefore, Abhasa of smoke, being an effect of that 
of the fire, is sure indicative sign of the latter, when, of course, 
there is certainty that the Abhasa of smoke is not the creation of 
a Yogin. Thus from that effect (the smoke) the fire is infer- 
red, because it is not perceived but is the cause (Adhipati) of 
smoke. (12). 

But then there should be inference of fire from the smoke, 
which is coming out of the jar of a cowherd, wherein it has been 
long kept confined (even after fire had been extinguished). 
To this the author replies as follows: — 

(13) “The effect, that is invariably concomitant with the cause, 
is the reason (Linga). But the other Abhasa of smoke, which b 
not fresh, b due to another Abhasa “the smoke,” which b the 
cause and which is the object of perception to other perceivers 
but not to the inferer.” 
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That AbhSsa of smoke, which is not new, (i.e. is not imme* 
diately coming out of fire), is from (originates from) Abhasa 
of smoke itself which is its cause, which is imperceptible to the 
inferer and which is perceived by other perceivers. Therefore, 
there is no causal relation between this old smoke and fire: 
(its cause is rather smoke itself, from which it directly originates). 
Hence the fire, which is not the cause, cannot be inferred from 
such smoke. This is the underlying idea. The experienced people, 
of course, see the difference between two kinds of Abhasas. 
But because the inference is used for various practical purposes, 
based upon inference, therefore, it had to be specially well defined. 
With this object in view, the idea, that the author had conveyed 
by means of the word “new" has been made clear by pointing 
out what is to be excluded. (13). 

But if thus you accept the view that AbhSsa of smoke is due 
to that of fire, then what about your view that the sentient alone 
is doer (Karta). That is, how can the capacity of the insentient 
to bring about certain effects, as we have seen in the case of 
sprout, coming out of seed, be refuted in view of the analogy 
of causal relation between fire and smoke(which has been accep- 
ted in the preceding verses)? With this objection in his mind 
the author says the following: — 

(14) “The causal relation, which (according to the Buddhist) 
is nothing more than 4 this being there that is there* (asmln sati 
idam asti) cannot bold good in the case of the insentient objects, 
which feel no need or desire (apeksa).” 

We cannot talk of causal relation in reference to one and the 
same thing. Nor can two things, which have simultaneous 
- existence be represented to be cause and effect, like jar and 
doth : nor can those which come into existence in succession one 
after the other, but not regularly, like Nila and Pita. And of 
things which come into being in a fixed succession, that which 
comes before cannot be the effect, nor can that which comes 
afterwards, be the cause. Thus, according to the Bauddhas, 
the cause is that which invariably comes before and so the effect 
is that which always comes after. Now if the priority or poste- 
riority be nothing additional to the two things then there would 
be only two things ‘that and that’: or rather, there would not 
be even conjunctive sense, because that also implies relation. 
Therefore, it would be simply “that that”.' But if priority means 
that stale which is the cause of another, and similarly posteriority 
means that state which is to be brought about by another, then it 
shall have to be assumed that that aspect of the seed, which is res- 
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ponsible for its causing the sprout, rests on the sprout i.e.involves 
the existence of sprout within itself. For, if it be not so then it 
would be simply impeller or not even that: for, that also depends 
upon another. The same has to be said with regard to that, 
the existence of which is to be brought about by another. 


Thus not only the theories that the causal relation is nothing 
apart from things, pure and simple etc., are not supported by 
reason ; but also that theory of causal relation, — which is exp- 
ressed by “this being there”, which implies the existence of 
causal agent through locative case, which conveys the sense of 
the past tense; and “this is” which implies the existence of the 
object of the activity of the causal agent, through the personal 
termination,which means that something is to be effected,— cannot 
be established with reasons on the basis of the insentients. For, 
mutual need (apeksd) is the very life of it; and that is not 
possible in the case of the insentients (14). 


If any one were to ask "how”? the reply is as follows: — 

(15) ‘Tor, the meaning of the locative case (Apeksa) cannot 
be attributed to the insentients, which are self-confined and possess 
no power of unification, whether they are admitted to be of the 
nature of ‘being* or that of non-being.’* 


The insentients are not capable of unifying the fon^ttf one 
with that of another ! for, unification of one form witnwpther 
is invariably concomitant with sentiency, which is quite opposite 
of insentiency. And this unification implies ‘need’ (Anushn- 
dhSnamapeksa) and that is a characteristic of sentiency alone r 
The use of the word ‘apeksa’ in relation to the insentient is only 
a transference of epithet* Therefore, the insentient object is 
self-centered or self-confined, because it is contented with resting 
within itself. How can it then move towards another? (i.e. 
How can the need for another arise in it to bring about the 
desired effect?) 



Therefore, whether you consider the seed to be existing and 
sprout to be non-existing, or the reverse, or both to be existing 
or both to be non-existing; or hold one of these to be directly 
perceptible and,therefore,fit for the use of the language about it, 
and the other to be quite the opposite: or both to be presentable 
in language, or both to be unpresentable in language: in all 
these cases, it (seed) wall be simply an object indicated by a 
word, but will have no attribute (Dharma) even such as the 
conjunctive connection: because all kinds of relations are of the 
nature of (conscious) dependence of one upon another and, 
therefore, rest on the sentient .(15). 
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(Thus, having shown how, according to the Bauddha theory, 
the relation of cause and effect is not possible, the author now 
shows its possibility according to his own system). 

Because, the ‘need’ (apeksS) is not possible in the insentients; 

(16) “Therefore, the mutual relation of the objects, which is 
indicated by case terminations, is rationally possible, if they be 
resting on one subject. It can be no other than that which is 
known as Kriyakarakabhava i.e. the relation, subsisting between 
nouns and a verb.” 

There is no other relation existing between two objects, except- 
ing that which is defined as the relation that subsists between 
nouns and a verb and which is expressed by the locative or any 
other case termination. That is possible only if both the objects 
rest in the free sentient Being. It is not possible in any other 
way. To explain this point it may be added that the ‘idea’ 
of this mutual relation of two things cannot beheld to rest on the 
external (vasiu) even though it may be admitted that it is 
grasped in determinate cognition somehow. For, the essential 
characteristic of the determinate cognition is that it follows 
an external object through following the indeterminate cognition. 
But in the case of determinate cognition of relation that (follow- 
ing of the indeterminate cognition) is absent, because it does 
not arise from an external object. For, indeterminate cognition 
follows an external thing: but the thing itself is admitted (by the 
Bauddhas) to be self-centred. (Hence relation has no external 
objective being to which the indeterminate cognition of relation 
may refer.) 

Therefore, relations such as “there being seed sprout comes 
into existence" can be explained only if all be supposed to rest 
in free sentient Self, but in no other way.(16). 

On the assumption that the seed and the sprout etc. arc 
perfectly self-centred, the need (apekfi), which is characterised 
by (presupposes) the existence of causal agent and of the object 
of his action, may not be possible. But it is certainly not impos- 
sible, according to the system of the Sdnkhyas, who believe in 
oneness of cause and effect. What is then the use of propounding 
the theory of causal agent, (Kartrvada) who is mere manifestation 
of the principle of sentiency? ‘To this objection the author 
replies as follows: — 

(17) “If cause and effect also are identical with each other 
in their essential nature, then there wonld be unity only. For, if 
difference be admitted, there would not be mutual Identity.” 
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If the sprout be the very essential nature (i.e. the very self) 
of the seed, then there is sprout alone and there is nothing like 
seed: or the case may be represented to be the reverse. Thus, 
what can be represented to be the cause as distinct from the 
effect? But if you say that seed is one thing and the sprout is 
a different thing, then they are not mutually identical, because 
unity and diversity are of opposite nature and, therefore, cannot 
co-exist simultaneously in one and the same object.(17). 

But still the seed, appearing in multifarious forms such as 
sprout etc., is clearly seen by far-seeing persons as of one undivi- 
ded form like a stream. And this experience is not subsequently 
contradicted. Accordingly, when the question is put “Where 
is the seed gone”? They say “It has not gone anywhere; it 
is existing in the form of sprout;” “it has assumed the form of 
sprout: the sprout is the seed”. Similarly Pradhana, evolving 
and assuming the forms, beginning with Mahal and ending with 
earth, appears in the form of a chain of innumerable creations 
and destructions* This is the comprehensive conception. But 
things are imagined or represented to be cause and effect, when 
only a part of the whole is taken into consideration (so that what 
precedes is cause and that which comes after (in this chain) is 
called effect). Thus the conception of causality is based on the 
analysis of what is essentially a unity. With this objection in 
his mind the author says the following: — 

(18) “Action Is nothing more than the assumption of multiplicity 
(of forms) by what is essentially a unity, provided that it follows 
the temporal order. Thus, because Pradhana etc. evolve in such 
a manner, therefore, it automatically follows that they are causal 
agents.” 

The wise sage (Kapila) in his system, depending upon recogni- 
tion, supported by any one of therfhree means of right knowledge, 
direct perception, inference, and verbal authority, justifies 
the view that the same equilibrium of pleasure, pain and ignorance, 
assuming inequilibrium in innumerable way 5 ;, becomes the universe.^ 
Now this assuming of variety of forms by one, that is essentially 
a unity, because it is known as such through recognition, is 
action, because it is marked by succession of time. For, action 
is nothing but a fixed series of forms, (in which a thing appears), 
which, (forms) being different from one another.do not shine si- 
multaneously. And because such is the essential nature of action, 
therefore, as Pradhana, being characterised by a perticular kind 
of action, cannot be simply represented to be the cause, so it 
has to be spoken of as “causal agent”. 
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(The explanation_of “Tathaparinamattaya”) Because Pradhana 
is always intent on (Avis) the act of evolving, which is characterised 
by successively appearing in the forms of Mahat etc. i.e. because 
Pradhana, having abandoned certain form and having put 
separately i. e. having definitely distinguished (Vyavasthapya) 
the two forms (I) the one to which evolutive activity is to be 
directed and (11) the other, from which it is to be withdrawn, 
inclines towards the third form, which is in the process of making. 
(18). 

But by these arguments Pradhana has been established to be 
an agent (KartrrQpam) in relation to the act of evolving. 
Well. There is ho harm; because we do not hold Pradhana 
to be as dissociated from action as the Purusa is. With this 
objection in his mind the author says; — 

(19) “And it is not consistent with reason to hold that evolutive 
activity belongs to the insentient. For, the insentient is an isolated 
unity and therefore, is the opposite of the unity in multiplicity 
(which characterises action). It is, therefore, reasonable to admit 
it (evolutive activity) to belong to the sentient.” 

Thus, it is not reasonable to represent Pradhana, which is 
an isolated unity, as doer of the act of evolution, which is charac- 
terised by the power of freedom to assume multifarious changes 
which are constantly taking place; because it is insentient. For, 
the insentient is essentially self-confined ; it is the object of know- 
ledge. But (if Pradhana be admitted to evolve) it is to be re- 
presented as a multiplicity, because of the different forms (such 
as Mahan etc.) which differ like Nila and Pita;it is also to be 
represented as a unity because of oneness of its essential nature. 
But the same essential characteristic cannot be represented to 
be both multiplicity and unity, because it is contradictory to 
make opposite assertions sincudtancously in regard to one and 
the same thing. Nor can it be laid that one essential characteris- 
tic is unity and the other is multiplicity. For, that would mean 
that two essential characteristics belong to one thing. But that 
is not reasonable, because of the following authority: — 

“Thus nothing that is objective, can have both the nnity 
and the multiplicity, (which are essentially opposed to each other) 
as its essential characteristics.'’ 

Thus multiplicity as an essential characteristic is not possible 
in the case of the insentient,- which is to be spoken of as “this” 
and is an essentially limited ‘Abhasa’ which is cut off from all, 
and, therefore, has fallen to the state of being the object of know- 
ledge, — if it is to be admitted as one. But both the characteristics, 
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unity and difference, are found in that which does not fall to the 
state of being the object of knowledge, but which, because it is 
of the nature of light of consciousness, is ultimately real light, 
which has only one essential characteristic, namely, ‘Cit’ and 
which is pure. This is what our experience tells us. For ins- 
tance, we find that a mirror, which is clear, mixes up with 
(assumes) thousands of forms such as those of mountain and ele- 
phant etc. (which are reflected in it) without its peculiar essential 
constitution being affected in any way. Now the appearance 
of mountain etc. in the mirror (reflection) does not conceal the 
mirror as the appearance of silver conceals the shell, or that of 
two moons does the real moon For, even when mirror appears in 
those multifarious forms, its ‘being as a mirror’is not concealed, 
because even then there is the consciousness “this mirror is ex- 
cellent and clear”. Now the mountain, which is external; does not 
enter into mirror: for, that would involve leaving of the place: 
nor does it shine on it ; for in that case mirror would be concealed ; 
nor does it shine within: for, there is no possibility of entering 
into it ; because the mirror is solid hard, and capable of resistance; 
nor does it shine behind: for, it is not seen there, rather it is 
always seen in the front: nor is it right to say that the rays of the 
eyes, having turned back from the mirror, because of their being 
reflected back as they fall on the mirror, perceive the moun- 
tain itself; because we sec both the reflection and the reflected 
when we see the mirror which is placed near mountain (i.e. we 
see two objects which will be impossible if the rays were simply 
turned back by the mirror and the object of perception had been 
the real mountain.) Therefore, it has to be admitted to be the 
glory of the purity that there is mixing up with various Abhdsas 
and still there is oneness. And the person, who is on the peak 
of a mountain, perceives thousands of objects present in a city 
in one perception. Thus, only Cit can be represented to be 
Karta, because it is capable of assuming different forms, without 
its oneness being affected in any way thereby, and as such it is 
capable of exercising power of action. (19). 

But let us assume then that the consciousness (VijKina) 
which is called Brahman (in the VedSnta philosophy) assumes the 
various forms which constitute the universe. What is the use of 
postulating the Lord? To this objection he replies as follows: — 

(20) “Even if we admit the unity of consciousness (Cit) to be 
truly real, there can be no act of creation of different ‘AUdtas* 
unless there be determinate consciousness of identity (of the objects 
W>tb the self) which is the characteristic of the fleshre to create.* 1 
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If you say that the “sentient" (Cidrupa) is really one and that 
this duality is all due to the trouble of Maya or Avidya; then 
you cannot explain “To whom does this AvidyS belong?" It 
cannot be the characteristic of the Brahman, because He is simply 
pure consciousness : and in reality there is no other limited soul 
etc. to whom this may belong. But if you say “this Avidya 
is inexplicable"; we cannot understand as to whom it is so. 
Moreover, you say that it shines with its characteristic nature 
and that it is indescribable. What is this? If you say that the idea 
present in your mind, when you say that it is indefinable, is that 
it cannot be explained with reasons ; I would say “what is 
that reason which disregards our experience? (it is no reason at 
all, if what it tries to establish is not in consonance with our 
experience). And what strange improbability (of existence) 
can there be of one that is shining? (i.e. what better reason is 
required to establish the existence of a thing than this that it is 
an object of experience?) 

But you say that the Brahman is Sat and shines 
indeterminately as a unity and that duality is due to the act of 
determination. The question, therefore, arises “to whom does 
this act of determination belong?" But if you say “to the Brah- 
man” then it follows that the Brahman is associated with AvidyS 
(and as such ceases to be omniscient). For, there is in reality no 
other (to whom AvidyS may be represented to belong). But if 
you say “indeterminate knowledge is true knowledge, while 
determinate one is false". I would question “why this distinc- 
tion (why one is right and the other is wrong); because both 
of them are equally shining?" But if you again say that duality, 
though shining, is proved to be false, I would rebut by saying that 
non-duality is proved to be false by the appearance of duality, 
because consciousness of falsity of a thing is due to rise of a 
different consciousness. And Badha also exists because it 
shines. Duality also shines: how can it, therefore, be called 
Avidya ? 

But if you say, that, leaving the idea of shining, the conception 
of our non-duality_is based upon the authority of Agama, then 
I would say that Agama also, because it involves the idea of 
duality, is nothing, and so is the division of perceiver, perceived, 
and means of perception. Therefore, all this is nothing. 

Therefore, even though Cit may be admitted to be really one, 
yet the act of assuming or entering into different forms, which 
is the essential characteristic of a doer, is not possible. But 
all this becomes possible if there be freedom, whose essential 
feature is Perimarfa i.e. will in the form of desire to do, In 
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that will exists all that is to be created as if one with it. This 
has been asserted in “Living within the Lord”. Therefore, the 
Highest Lord manifests the universe in diverse forms, the ultimate 
reality of which consists in shining. This universe is essentially 
identical with Self. It is real in its nature. Its highest reality 
lies in its being one with the light of consciousness, and its oneness 
with the light of consciousness never gets broken. This freedom 
constitutes His Ailvarya; it consists in His capacity of doing what 
is extremely difficult. 

The genitive case in “Abhasa-bhinnayoh” is indicative of 
general relation with action (Kriyi). After this (general state- 
ment) the various constructions, in which this word fits, are being 
separately given as follows: — 

(I) The two, namely, the sentient and the insentient, differ 
from each other in respect of “shining” ( Abhasa). The insentient, 
the jar, is an object of action ; and the sentient Abh&sa, the Cit, 
is doer. Their relation with action, namely, one’s being the object 
and the other’s being the subject of action is not possible. 
For, without consciousness of oneness with the whole of the 
mass of objects, to be created, in the form of desire to do so, 
how this action, being one, could be the characteristic of two, 
which are essentially different. 

Here, only the relations of subject and object with action have 
been stated, for the simple reason that all this discussion pro- 
ceeded from consideration of the correct nature of the relation 
of cause and effect. Other relations also, for which other case 
terminations stand, in reality follow in the wake of the power 
of action, which rests in one doer (eka kartrtvanupravesini). . 
For, otherwise, how can action be called one, in spite of its 
multiplicity of relations, such as that with instrument etc. Or it 
may be interpreted as follows: — 

(II) Without the determinate grasp of oneness, which 
is the chief characteristic of the desire to create, of the two, 
the insentient and the sentient, which are distinct from 
each other in so far as one is the subject and the other is the 
object of desire. 

(III) Without the determinate cognition of the two dis- 
tinct Abhasas as “I and this”, the essential characteristic 
of which is that it rests on one (subject) and which itself is 
the characteristic of desire, (no action is possible). 

(IV) Or unless the two distinct Abhasas be grasped in 
one determinate cognition, how could there be action, which 
is characterised by the will to do. 
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Hence the genitive case in ( Abhasabhinnayofo) refers to action 
or to desire to do or to determinate consciousness. And the 
compound (ending in Paramarsam) is due to the fact that the 
components are ever interdependent. (20). 

Now he concludes the discussion by saying: — 

(21) “Thns the AY ill itself of the Lord, who wills to appear as 
jar and cloth etc. which constitute the world, which is nothing but 
an Abhasa, is the cause, the agent and the action.” 

Because neither the insentient nor the Cit, which is without 
the power of freedom, can reasonably be represented to be either 
the cause or the doer, therefore, it follows that it is the will of 
Him who desires to create, which, being externally manifest, is 
called action. The essential nature of the doer as also that of the 
cause consists in that and nothing else. Therefore, when the 
statement “the jar stands” is made, the meaning is that the 
Lord, desiring to manifest Himself as “jar” and assuming the 
form of jar, because of His “freedom” and not without such 
an assumption, stands shining. 

Thus the construction of the §loka is : “Action is the strange 
will of the Lord, who is free and wills to appear in the form of 
the universe, constituted by Ahhasas of jar etc., in the various 
stages of their becoming, such as creation, existence etc. and 
thousands of their sub-varieties. Therefore, the glorious 
Highest Lord alone is the creator of the universe. The chapter 
ends .(21). 

Here ends the fourth chapter, called the presentation of the 
essential nature of causal relation, in the Kriyadhikara in the 
Isvara Pratyabhijna, written by illustrious teacher, Utpaladeva, 
with the commentary, called Vimarsini, written by illustrious 
teacher, Abhinavagupta. (4) 

Here ends the Kriy&dhik&ra, the Second of the Adhikaras, 



AGAMaDHIKARA 
AHNIKA I. 

I 

I bow to that all-surpassing ocean of the Agama, the most 
important thing in which is the mass of jewels in the form of ideas 
about the supreme category of the $aiva system, and after 
reaching which the group of all the rivers of the other Agamas 
attains perfection and realises its end. 

We bow to that <§iva, within whom shines the group of the 
categories, beginning well with the glorious Sadiisiva and ending 
with the earth. 

Thus, in the preceding two Adhikaras, the exact nature of the 
power of knowledge and that of action have fully been explained. 
It has been stated that the power of action is capable of bringing 
about the manifestation of all the objects, contained in the uni- 
verse. Now it has to be explained “what are all these Padarthas'" 
In this connection it has to be noted that the objects of the world, 
characterised by sentiency or insentiency, are simply manifesta- 
tions. The question, therefore, is what are the categories undei 
which they arc subsumed. The direct perception of the limited 
individual soul does not work everywhere, and similar is the case 
with the inference; because we cannot have the knowledge of dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and invariable concomitances of all 
things. But Agama in its essence is simply the ‘determinate 
thought' (Vimarsa) of the Highest Lord, who is unlimited pure 
light (of knowledge). No. hing is, therefore, beyond its view, 
( or range ). Therefore, the teacher, in order to explain 
the exact nature of the objective world with a view to bringing 
home to the people that state of the subject, which is transcen- 
dental and is attained by making the universe an object of know- 
ledge (i.e. knowing what it really is); begins the third, the Agama 
Adhikara. Here, in eleven verses, beginning with “Thus, having 
internal and external existence” and ending in “Because of 
difference in grossness and subtleness”, the author separately 
discusses the group of categories, which is based on the authority 
of the Saivagamas and is also supported by reason. This group 
of categories, begins with the §iva and ends with the earth: every 
one of these is a single A^hasa, which is spoken of as ‘universal’ 
in other systems. And the entire domain of bodies and worlds 
etc. which is consequent upon the peculiar combinations of these 
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Abha5t.s, which give rise to the innumerable definite objects, 
is due to the fact that all Abhasas rest on one common basis. 
This is the gist of the chapter. 

Now with a view to showing the mutual connection of Adhi- 
k9ras, and concluding the refutation of prima facie view, the 


author says the following, to explain the exact nature of the cate* 
gory, technically callejpSiv^ :-t / p rf'V* >/£ 




(1) “Thus, because affion Is no(mng/more than th^free cons- 
ciousness. manifesting itself both internally and externally] in 
accordance with the temporal order; therefore, action really belongs 




to ^he Subject. Hence the powers of knowledge and action arc 
mutually inseparable." 


The sense conveyed by 


“evara” 


is:— 


44 


Because the 


relation of cause and effect, which has been represented by 
’ft! other systems to be dependent upon the insentient, 
is not possible in any way.” On the contrary, the sentient, 
the Cit,-manifesting itself both internally and externally in the 
form of different Abhasas, (such as those of cause and effect) 
which are essentially nothing but the light of consciousness 
(Prakasa), in temporal order, -is called action. This (action) 
is the characteristic of the subject, who is essentially 
the power of knowledge. Therefore, the powers of knowledge 
and action are not separate. For, knowledge is enlivened 
by Vimarsa and action is nothing else than Vimarsa. 


And as no association with action is possible; for one that 
is without the power of knowledge, so that category is called 
*§iva’, which is characterised by powers of knowledge and action 
in union.which, through the power of action, is capable of bearing 
the reflection of the innumerable creations and destructions of 
the entire mass of Tattvas, and which, though it appears in medi- 
tation and instruction as mere appearance or Abhasa, is not of 
the nature of Abhasa. (1) 

But if such be the category, called ‘§iva’, and the universe be 
non-different from it, what other categories then can there be? 
And if all the categories rest on one principle of pure conscious- 
ness, how can there be any succession thereof; because there is 
no temporal or spatial difference among them? (Reply is:) 
It is exactly as you say. 


(2) “But at first there comes into being the category called 
Sadasiva, because of the rise of the internal aspect, i.e. the power 
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of knowledge, lo prominence : and then there comes into exis-" 
fence Panme&vara Tattva when the external aspect ^comes info , 
predominance.** ^ ' 


<5Va-V 


Although there is only one §iva-Tattva, yet its own p r> ' 1,Ar 
of freedom show s in itself multifarious forms , like reflections. 

'And succession of time and place is nothing else than variety i 
of forms, because spatial succession is simply variety of forms : 
and temporal succession is the variety of forms involved in action. IP'' 
Therefore, because of the rise of internal aspect, i. e. the power 
of knowledge to prominence there arises that Tattva which is 
known as Sadakhya, because of its having its being in SadSkhyd. 

And Sidakhya is so called because here the consciousness 
of “being” arises for the first time. Or here the word Sadikhya 
means that this category is the meaning of the word Sadakhya, 
which is synonymous with the Sadasiva. This has to be first 
dealt with in teaching the order of creation etc. Similarly at I 

* the rise of the external aspect,which consists in the power of action, 
there comes into being the category, which is the meaning of the 
word ‘Paramesvara’. It is called Jsvara Tattva. Therefore, its 
manifestation after the Sadakhya is reasonable. 


From this it follows that here “Tattva” (the essential nature 
of that) means one that shines undivided in the various groups 
of things, with distinctive features, and so serves as the cause to 
justify their being represented as belonging to one class. For 
example, mountain, tree and city f all are, in their essential cha- 
racteristic, earth ; and so are river, lake and sea, water . 

Sadisiva-Category is the concreiisation of“Cit”fconsciousness). 

If consists in the “this-consciousness*’ of the mass of ob- 
jects on the part of scntjfnt heinp^ who are pure consciousness 
and who are technically called Mantramahe4vara. This 
mass of objects shines like a reflection on them. It is very dim 
like that which shines as the object of inner sense only in the new ! 

creation, (the first descent from the state of “free-consciousness” 
or Savimarsa-Caitanya). It is like an extremely dim outline 
of a picture. It may also bfc compared to the mass of objects, 
when it is on the verge of complete annihilation at the time of — 
dissolution of the universe, and, therefore, is extremely dim i 

(vague).Hut to tne sentient beings, who are technically called 1 

‘Mantresvara’.the universe, which has attained a stage of clarity, 
similar to that of the objects of our external cognition, shines 
almost as a reflection. The category, technically called Jsvara, 
js nothing but the shining of it in the aforesaid manner. But 
Sadgiive, as a god, anti also Isvara, as a god, who are the objects of 
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contemplation and worship, are admitted to be different from 
the categories, called by the same names. They are like Brahma 
and Vi$nti. The former have not to be confused with the latter, 
because of similarity in names, as some, who questioned, “why 
have not Brahma, Visnu and Rudra been counted amongst the 
categories?” have done. (2). 

Now the author shows that there are other names also of these 
two categories: — 

(3) “Unmesa (opening up), which consists in the external 
manifestation, is Isvara Tattva, while Nimesa (closing op), which 
consists in the internal manifestation, is Sadlsiva.” 

“Because of the opening up of which there is the rise of the 
universe” in this quotation, by the word “opening" (unmssa) 
Isvara Tattva is meant, because what is called clearness (of 
manifestation) of the universe is its externality, and the sams is ' 
opening. But closing up (nimesana) consists in making it obs- 
cure i.e. in the predominance of “I-consciousness”. Thus Nimesa 
is Sadasiva-category, because of which there is the annihilation 
of the universe. Therefore, it is pure Spanda i.e. the Sad§£iva- 
category is nothing but the pure activity of the Lord. It is nothing 
but the assumption of another obscure form by the Lord, who 
is motionless; because He manifests Himself in a form, marked 
by slight motion. 

In reality all these so called categories are the powers of the 
Highest Lord. Certain power, -because of its including many 
other powers amd, therefore, of its being nearer (more closely 
connected with) the Lord, as is genus jar with the individual jar, 
-is to be meditated upon. Some other power is dependent upon 
another and is self-central, and, therefore, its connection with 
the Lord is not so close, as for instaace, that of jar with its “being” 
(Salta). 

Thus the powers of opening up and closing up are called* 
Sadasiva and Isvara, and deities, which preside over them, are 
also called by the same names. 

Now he speaks of the means (karana) of the two presiding 
deities, namely Vidya Tattva. 

(The following is the second half of the verse No. 3.) 

“The state of resting of both the I-consciousness nnd the this- 
consciousness on one substratum is called Sadvtdyi.” 
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Resting of the light of consciousness on itself alone, i.e. 
consciousness, as activity (Vimar^a) characterised by resting on 
self-luminousness, perfectly independent of all others, is repre- 
sented as “Ahatn.’^And the consciousness, which is dependent 
upon another, is represented as “Idam”. The latter in reality 
rests on that which is simply self-luminous and is perfectly in- 
dependent of others. Of these the first consciousness “Aham” 
is §iva Tattva and the second is Vidyesa. In the state, which 
comes in between the above two (§iva and VidyS) there arises 
the consciousness “I — this”. At this state the “I” and the “this” 
are at the same level, like the pans of an evenly held beam of a 
balance. Such is the form of consciousness at the level of the 
categories, called Sadasiva and Isvara. The distinction lies in 
the fact that in the former case “thisness” is o bscure , while it 
is clear in the latter. 

These two forms of consciousness, T and ‘this*, in the case 
of the limited subject rest separately on the subject and the 
object respectively. Therefore, Sadvidya (or pure knowledge) is 
characterised by the elimination of separateness of the bases 
and the union of these i.e. the consciousness of the subjective 
aspect as “I” and that of the objective as “this”, in one resting 
place (the Cit). This is different from Asuddha Vidya, associated 
with the limited subject. 

Now in guddhavidya, (there are two states). When in l 
the pure Cit, where the I-consciousness rests, the objective /. 
aspect is made manifest (by Vidya), (i.e. grasped as k 

emerging from the “I”) then, because of the obscurity of, I 
the “this”, it is called the state of Sadasiva, which can be mire- \ 
sented as “I-this”-. But when in the clear consciousness oi the \ 
“this” aspect the I-consciousness merges, the former bang subs- \ 
tratum, it is called the state of Isvara and the consciousness can \ 
be expressed as “this-1”. This is the distinction (between the \ 
two). (3). 


But why is this called $uddha Vidya? In reply to this 
the author says as follows: — 

(4) “(This is called §uddha Vidya) because in It the things, 
which have descended to the level of objectivity to knowledge 
and, therefore, are conceived as “this” , are essentially of the nature 
of I-consciousness; and because they are conceived as they really 

“Avalokana” mains “knowing”, “conceiving”. These 
words are synonymous with Vidya. The purity, i.e. correctness. 





of knowledge consists in its following the true nature of the thing. 
The purity of Vidya lies in the fact that it remains uncontradicted. 
*Bodha\ — the light of consciousness, the essence of which is the 
Self-consciousness, free from dependence on any other, — is the 
essence of all the objects, which are correctly conceived as “this” ; 
because they have assumed the state of being the objects of 
knowledge. The consciousness “T-tfrj s” is pure knowledge 
bemuse it rests lon/Oltimatelw true nature of 'the objects. (4J. 


The two Tattvas are different from the deities, presiding over 
them, (though they have the same names). This is what the 
author is trying to establish in a round about way through 
(reference to) As&mic practice, as follows: — 

(5) “In the two categories (Sadilrra and Isvara) the objects 
are not only in the statejf Jmperfectkm (aparatvam). because they 
aUne as not-sel f: bat they are also in tfie~$tate of perfection (parata) 
because they are covered (acchadat) by ti » 

-A because they shine as identical With the sell). 4'or, the SadridyS 
" eonunon to t he categories of the Sadaslv* and da 

Iran) fa the “perfect— imperfect state” (ParaparadasS).” " 
- — * _ 

‘Parata’ here means perfection i.e. independence of others, 
the T-consciousness’. ‘Aparatva’ similarly means imperfection 
i.e. dependence on others, “this-consciousness”. In the two 
categories (Saddsiva and Isvara) the objects, which are obscure 
in one case and clear in the other, are in “perfect-imperfect state”, 
because they touch both the “I” and the “this”. The State, 
which is related to the object of knowledge, (i.e. the state of the 
object) is the category. It is essentially rite object of knowledge 
of the pure subjects, Mantresvara etc., who manifest it And 
Sudd ha VidyS is the state of their consciousness. The gods 
Sadfisiva and Isvara are the deities presiding over these subjects. 
This is the summary-view.(5). 

According to some, guddha Vidya is that in which conscious- 
ness of the subjective aspect “I”, which is represented to grasp 
all as identical with itself, is predominant. While others hold 
that it is the consciousness of the objective aspect, which is to 
be covered (comprehended as identical with “I”) that is predo- 
•*. minant in guddha Vidya: otherwise how will the objective as- 
pect shine at all, as there is no Maya? But if it be supposed to 
be there its growth will follow. And because it manifests objec- 
tive aspect such as is not capable of growth, therefore, it is pure. 
And because it shines, therefore, it is called ‘Vidya’. For this 
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very reason i.e. because of its being almost undeveloped M3yl, 
it is called MahSmaya by such preceptors as Raurava. This 
is what the author says in the following verse:— 

(6) “Others maintain that Vidya Is nothing bat the dktinct 
con sdoo sness o f the object s in the subject, who is still essentially 
ofthe nature of pure consdoosness; thedistinct consdoosness which 
b similar to Oat which b brooght about by the power of Mayi. 

Such a consciousness Is found in the subjects, which are called 
Vidye^ Taras.” 

That power of freedom, which is characterised by manifesta- 
tion of difference (i.e. as not identical with Cit) of the objects, 
which are really one with Cit, even at the time when pure Cit 
itself is both perceiver and doer i.e. before even the rise of limited 
perceiver £unya etc., is called guddha Vidya. It b like the — O' 
power of Maya, because of its manifesting difference in respect ~ 
of the objective aspect (and not the subjective aspect also). It -- ^ 
is not M3ya itself, because difference is not manifested in respect, 
of the subjective aspect i.e. pure Cit. In this way glorious VidycS- • f ‘ .. 
varas, Ananta etc. have their being. Though they are one with 
pure Cit, yet they perce ive the objective world as different fro m U 

themselves, just like iSvara of those who believe~in duality 

Thus, guddha Vidya is that power of Vidyesvaras. which ^ 
consists in manifesting the objective aspect as differdpTTFom the ^ ' 

Cit, to the subjective, whifch is pure Cit and 


*eality.(6). 




Others say as follows:— 

Sadasivauand Isvara Tattvas are those manifestations 
Parama §iva7b^J^hich thedrflfeFegce (between the subject and the 
Cj obto t) has not vefr foown or maeft developed. Thus, when the 
Y ) difference is not clear, the Lord’s power of will operates ;but when r j 

'* s ~~ itis clear it is the power*of knowledge that works. 6^% 

When difference is sufficiently developed, then, though there ^ 

I. , is in respect o f ih»> nbf<» ctive aspect , yet there is none ' 

v n»pm! to *b«> cn hjprtivgL Therefore, the subject being of the £ 
nature of pure consciousness, the power of action opera! 
as in the case of Vidyesvaras. *£% j y 

But when there is the growth of misapprehension in respect 
of both the subjective and the objective aspect, Mayi gakti 
works. This is so in the case of the limited s ubjects i;e. those.'/ 
who are at# in the bondage of MayS. \ v 

But in the case of the subjects who are free from the bondage, . (y-(^ 

such as Yogins and JHanins, it is Vidya gakti which b respond 
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for their consciousness of the ultimate nature of the objects, 
when, though the misapprehension of the true nature of both, 
the subjective and the objective aspects, has disappeared, yet 
the residual trace thereof is still there. This is what he shows 
In the following verse: — 


> 


1 


(7) “In the state of Paso, it is Vidy5 gakti, which reveals the 
real nature of the Lord.” 

The state of limited subject is that, which is characterised 
by the erroneous knowledge, is lit for bondage and is 
devoid of freedom, and in which there is at least the residual 
trace of the idea of difference among the perception and the 
subject and the object thereof (though there may be no idea 
of it). The power of the Lord, which makes the essential nature 
of the Highest subject (Aiivarya) manifest in this state,-as has 
been established by means of reasons, stated before, because 
of which only some people, who accept those reasons as sound 
and, therefore, whose hearts are satisfied, become successful 
in their undertaking, — is VidyS^akti. This view, which is found 
in §adardha£astra etc. appeals to the heart of the teacher also 
because here he has not used the word “Anye”, and also because 
of his dealing with M2y3 immediately after this, as it comes in 
due order. 

• / 

MfiyS is defined as follows : — 

(This is the Jadfpart of the verseNo. J) 



“And that power, which is responsible for the obscuration, 
Is called Mays 

But the power of obscuration, the Maya, causes the wrong 
notion of being a subject to develop fully in gflnya etc., which are 
insentient : it also causes the wrong nqtion of the objects, which 
are in reality non-different from Cit, as different from it (Cit). 
Thus,, it obscures the essential nature of subject and object 
in every way; because its nature is to deluded Here by the word 
“obscuration” (tirodhana) one has not to understand Vilaya 
he. scoffing at both, the preceptor and the Mantra, on the part 
of the initiated, which is counted among five Krtyas in Agamas, 
but simply obscuration. (7) 

In the following gloka he clearly, explains Tirodhana which is 
essentially obscuration: — 


(8)' “The power of Mayfi shows itself in manifesting undiluted 
8mdtr and Jn bringing about the identification of the noteetT 

r* 1 — y— — 
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In the state of deep sleep, fainting and meditation on non* 
existence “No", the vacuum (§unya), which is very much like 
ether (Akisa) and which is in reality objective in its nature and, 
therefore, is not-self, is conceived as the very self “I". Similarly 
in exhaling and inhaling, Prana, which is nothing but air, is 
conceived as self: e.g. “I am breathing”. In the case of rise of j 

anger or desire for food in the beings moving or motionless, it 
is Prana, invigorated by fire, (that is thought to be the self). 

BuddHi also, which is simply like a reservoir of clear water (tank), 
whereon the objects are reflected, is mistaken to be self: e.g. 

“I know within" “I am unhappy” etc., at the time of introspection. 

And even body, which is mostly earthy, appears as sell within 
one who realises one’s physical state as “ I am lean”. 

In reality, all these §unya etc. are essentially non-different 
from Cit. They have been manifested as different from Cit by 
Maya. Further, £unya etc., in that very state (of their assumed ' m JC 0 
difference from Cit), while their state of insentiency (jadabhava) 
still persists, have been made to be erroneously assumed as 
identical with Samvid (Aham) (the principle of self-consciousness). J j-y. . ■ 

.A Thus, the power of Maya of the Lord is characterised by free- j ’ 
dom to accomplish the most difficult things. This is the idea l/ *' v 7 r 
conveyed by the word “Yijrmbhate”. By the use of the word»t>'^ e ^ 
“Va”the author indicates the inclusion of son, wealth and wife-p ^^ lj o^Ji 
etc., which are really objective in their nature, amongst the - 
objects which are erroneously assumed to be identical with self, - - 

though they are not enumerated or mentioned here (8). cAJosJouaX. 

But, if gtinya etc., though they be different from the self, 
because they are devoid of sentiency, yet, because they are assumed 
to be sentient, and therefore, be identical with Cit, they would 
naturally have the attributes of the pure divine omniscience and 
omnipotence etc. To this objection he replies as follows:— 

* \ (9) “The limite djubtect .'feunva etc., (who knows the limited 

v JN objects, which are separate From iL)is really anjrihjecLand as J. 

such is limited by the live limiting donditions of time etc . - — 5*^ ** 

There will be the possibility of possession of divine attributes 
by £unya etc., if they were to abandon their limited nature 
even when they are assumed to be identical with self, the “I- 
consciousness”. For, if they were to abandon their limited * a 
nature, their so called object of knowledge, such as Nila e tc, J-***^j> 
would cease to shine as separate from them. For, £Qnya etc., , 
which are represented to be limited subjects, are limited only 
in/so far as they cognise the limited external objects as separate \ 
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from themselves. And at the time when they cognise limited 
objects, they themselves fall to the level of object The reason is 
that Meyatva (objectivity) consists in being limited. And it is 
because of the limitedness of the subject that there is the pos- 
sibility of its being separate from other similar limited objects. 
But such is not the case with Cit, because it is unlimited. 

That which constitutes limiting condition of §unya etc., 
identified with the self, is the group of five, time etc. That is as 
follows: — 

Kala (time) is that which is at first responsible for the idea 
of successive stages in the limited subject, where it manifests 
itself, and then arouses a corresponding idea in relation to the 
object also, e.g. “I, who was thin, am now fat and shall be 
fatter still.” Thus, the subjective limitation of time (Kala) 
is responsible for the idea of successiveness of body, which is 
assumed to be identical with self: and through that it arouses 
a similar idea of succession, such as that of past time, in relation 
to the object of knowledge of the limited subject. 

Vidya is that limiting condition of the insentient subject, 
such as £unya, etc. which is responsible for the rise of limited 
cognitive power. It distinguishes between Nila and pleasure 
etc. in the mass of objects which are reflected on the mirror of 
Buddhi. 

Kala is that which is responsible for the rise of limited power 
of action. It gives rise to the idea of “Karya” (what ought to 
be done). “I know something” and “I do something” are the 
forms of judgement, aroused by Vidya and Kala respectively. 

Raga is that subjective limiting condition which is responsible 
for the choice of something to the exclusion of other things, 
though every one of them is equally something that ought to 
be done. It is also responsible for superimposition of qualit- 
ies (beauty etc.) on the limited subject, body etc., and on the 
objects. This Raga is not simply want of indifference (avai- 
ragya), a quality, which, according to the Sankhyas, is associated 
with Buddhi. For, that is something gross, that may not be 
in an old man in relation to a handsome young lady. But Raga 
is certainly there. Attachment (Raga) is also accepted in this 
system, as one of the eight attributes of Buddhi.(But that is gross). 

( But the question is ) “Why is the attachment to a certain 
fixed object only?” (The reply is) the object of attachment is 
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fixed by Niyati, i.e. Niyati is that limiting condition which is 
responsible for the attachment to a certain fixed object 

Thus, the subject being limited by or intertwined with 
KAla, Vidyi, Kali, Raga and Niyati and being deprived of divine 
glory by MSya, shines as limited, with a part of the whole glory 
that is restored, as “that which knows something now, does this, 
and is attached to this, am I”. These limiting conditions (or 
limited powers) do not necessarily always function in relation 
to the same object. Occasionally they fnnction in relation to 
different objects. For instance, a person, who is attached to 
one object of action, is made by Niyati to do something else. 

These K&la etc. shine only as associated with the subject and, 
therefore, they are like his powers. They differ in the case of 
each subject But sometimes, because of His will, for instance, 
when acting of an excellent actor or fight of two wrestlers is 
being witnessed, they lose their difference, (which they have in 
relation to each individual spectator.) For, they have no 
independent life: they are absolutely dependent upon the Lord’s 
will. This is what has been said many times and shall also be 
repeated in future. (9). 

It has been stated that the limited subject has for his object 
of perception what is separate from himself and can be spoken 
of as “this”. This ‘Praraeya’ is now being explained: — 

(10) “Meya (the object) is of twenty — three kinds, consisting 
of objects and means. There is one category, called PradhSna, 
which b nothing hot the state of identity of all Meyas. ft b the 
Primary cause of all.” 

The objects and means which are of twentythree kinds; 
and their primary cause, which is nothing but the state of 
identity of objects and means a ad which is called “Pradhana”; 
all these are tire objects. This is the connection. 

To Yogin and Mantramahesvara etc., because of their 
capacity to have all the Bhutas, Tanmdtras and Pradhana under 
their control, all these constitute the objects of direct knowledge; 
and to the transmigratory souls also they are known through 
inference and verbal authority (Agama). Therefore, they are 
called Prameyas. 

Time etc., though they are of the nature of Prameya, yet, 
because they are primarily related to and constitute the powers 
of the limited subject, therefore, they are not counted here, when 
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only those Prameyas, which are separate from the subject who 
is a creation of Maya, are being counted. In reality the so called 
Pramati himself, of which we are talking here, is Prameya. 
Here his nature as Prameya is kept concealed and he is represen* 
ted as Pramata. (10) 

But of these twenty-three, which are the objects and which 
are the means ? To this he replies : — 

(11) "The internal and external means are of thirteen 
kinds: and the objects are of ten kinds, because of their 
division into gross and subtle." 

The subject uses the means first of all. There- 
fore, here the thirteen means are stated first. To know 
determinately when it confronts an object, is the general 
function of the Buddhi. The egoistic feeling (grahakabhimana) 
in relation to an object is the Ahankdra. Manas is the cause 
of desire (Sankalpa) etc. Thus the internal sense is of three 
kinds. The five perceptive senses, the senses of hearing, touch, 
sight, taste and smell, are useful in (acquiring) the determinate 
knowledge of sound etc. The five organs of action are useful 
in acting. Action is of two types (I) giving up and (II) recep- 
tion. In the action that is related to external object, hand, 
anus and foot are the means. That means of action, which is 
instrumental in performing the two kinds of action in relation 
to vital air, that is within, is the organ of speech. The organ of 
generation is that which is useful in the act of resting, consequent 
upon the cessation of agitation of vital air. 

% 

The organs of action (Karmendriyas) pervade the whole body 
and are particular forms of Ahankara. Hence the person, whose 
hands have been cut off and who receives by means of arms, 
really receives by means of hand. The same may be said about 
others also. But simply because a particular Indriya can per- 
fectly perform its function iu a particular part of body, therefore, 
the hand, consisting of five fingures, is spoken of as its abode. 
Thus, there are thirteen means. Though they are the effects, 
yet, instrumentality being their peculiarity they are spoken of 
as the means. 

Gross objects are earth, water, air, fire and ether. The subtle 
forms of these are smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound. On 
this point systems differ. Some hold that ether etc. have only 
one quality each. But others maintain that each preceding 
(in the order, given above) has one quality more than the succeed- 
ing. This point is not very important. Hence it has not been 
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discussed here. The gross, which presents the state of differen- 
tiation, is the means of inferring the undifferentiated state. 
Hence the gross categories are stated here first. According to 
this system, the ‘Abhasas’ such as earth etc. mixing up with one 
another, assume the form of a definite object, such as jar etc. 
They rest in (Viiramyanti) the subject, when they are approached 
by organs of action, perceived by perceptive senses, desired by 
‘Manas', taken as “this” by Ahahk5ra, ascertained by Buddhi, 
differentiated by Vidya and affected by Kala etc. This is the 
implication. This has been discussed by me in detail in the 
Tantraloka and the Tantrasara etc., which primarily deal with 
matters of this kind. Hence, here this has not been elaborated, 
because elaboration is not necessary. The Chapter ends. (11). 

Here ends the' first Chapter, called the presentation of the 
categories, in Agamadhikara in the Isvara Pratyabhijna, written 
by illustrious teacher, Utpaladeva, with the commentary, called 
VimarsinT, written by illustrious teacher, Abhinavagupta. (1). 



ahnika n. 


We bow to that §iva , who, in the circle of his heart (mind), 
determinately manifests variety of limited subjects, though 
still He retains His essential nature intact. 

Thus, in the preceding chapter Tattvas have been discussed. 
And although the essential nature of the subject has been dealt 
with in so far as the subject is included in the categories, yet 
the essential nature of the subject is the main topic in this book, 
it has, therefore, to be better defined and its exact nature is 
to be well settled. Therefore, the following Ahnika consisting 
of 20 glokas, beginning with “There the pure subject” and ending 
in “Vyana" etc. is begun. That is as follows : — 

In this system the recognition of the real nature of the sub- 
ject is taught. For, the limited subject, —knowing what to shun 
and what to seek after as also what is his own real nature; and 
entering into, realising oneness with, his True Self, which is of 
the nature of §iva and is the highest object of achievement, — gets 
liberation right in his life time. 

The first verse states the essential nature of the trinity, Brahma 
etc. Then in two verses the essential nature of the subjects, 
which are to be abandoned as well as of those which are to be 
sought after, are stated. Then in seven verses the essential 
nature of impurities (Mala) which is useful in that, (i. e. in pointing 
out the essential nature of each type of subject) and the difference 
of subjects from one another, which is due to them, are stated. In 
two verses the essential nature of the state of union with the 
Ultimate is stated. In five verses the states of deep sleep etc., 
which belong to the subject, are discussed. In the last three 
verses these states are divided so as to point out, which is to 
be abandoned and which is to be acquired. This is the summary 
of the chapter. Now the meaning of each verse is going to be 
discussed separately. 

(1) “Such being the real nature of Tattva, Rudra is the pre- 
siding deity in that state, which is characterised by the fact that 
the subject stands alone in it. And Brahma and Visnu are the 
presiding deities in the creation and the unbroken continuity res- 
pectively of different Prameyas.” 

The idea, implied by the word “Tatra”, is: — “Such being 
the real nature of Tattva, as is well established by verbal authority 
(Agama) and is supported by reason”. In that state, which is 
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known as that cf dissolution, wherein the subject only, limited 

by five limiting attributes of time etc., exi sts in all his purity. 

with the whole ma ss ofPra mcvas withdrawn, the presiding deity 

Is Rudra, who is 'tasQuated upon, because of his effecting or * v 

bringi ng about that condition, as also because of making those 

devotees of his incline towards himself, who exclusively meditate 

on that state. Rudra is nothing but Isvara. He. because of the ^ , 

predominance of that essential characteristic of the subject, • | 

which is nothing more than the middle light (SusumnS), which 

is free from merit and demerit, sun and moon, and day and night 

etc., which are nothing more than ‘Prana’ and ‘apana’ (i<ja 

and pingala), (i. e. because of his being at the objectless level . j 

of the subjective experience) has his third eye open even in the ; 

condition of Maya. 

.4 

Brahma is the presiding deity in the creation of different 
Prameyas and so Visnu is in unbroken continuity of the created. 

Therefore, it is that^ because of the predominance of the conti- , 

nuous chain of Prameyas, which shines as “this is blue” etc; 
and because of ab sence o f pure subjectivi ty “I” : there is no 
opening of the third eye in tneir cases. Here "Daivata” means 
the same thing as Devata. ‘Prasara’ is used in the sense of 
creation and chain. (I). 

The state of pure subject (Pramatr) has been referred to above. 

Now the various types of the subject, according to Agama and 
also their various'names are given below: — 

(2) “The subject, who is limited by time etc., because he is 
blinded by Maya and, therefore, thinks that Karma Binds him, is 
transmigratory. But when he is made to recognise his powers 
by true knowledge, then, being pure Cit, he is spoken of as 

Bber * w " 0 

(3) “The subject is called Pad, (Lorcj> When he looks upon 7 

the objects as non-different from himself. But he is called limited 4^^ 
subject (Pasti), when they are manifested as separate from him 
by MayS and he is defiled by troubles (Klesa) and Karmans etc.” 


‘This’, the subject, called Sunya-pramStii etc. — who is blinded, 
rendered ignorant, by Maya and, therefore, considers himself 
to be tied by Karmans, and who is limited by time etc. — trans- 
migrates. He is, _ therefore, called ‘transmigratory being’. 
Body also, continuing to have some similarity in different states 
of youth etc., transmigrates as if it we$e v So far as Buddhi 
etc. are concerned, they transmigrate to other births also. But 
he, — who is made to recognise his power by Yidya, which is a 
power that reveals the essential nature of tfye self; and, thene- 
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fore, (who considers body and also the rest of the world as non- 
diflferent from Samvid and consequently who is one with Cit, 
unmixed with anything diffemt from it, — is called liberated, 
f because he is free from the bondage of rebirth, even when his 
[body still exists.] But when the body is destroyed, he is pure 
§iva; and, therefore, then there can be no talk of liberation, 
because there is absence of both bondage and liberation. But 
in consideration of the previous stage or in comparison with 
other subjects he is, for practical purposes, spoken of as libera- 
ted, £iva. 

And he, who is liberated, apprehends the objects as consti- 
tuents of himself, and therefore, because he imparts to them 
the reality, which is his own chief characteristic, and so maintains 
them, he is called protector (Pati) in scriptural books. But 
when he perceives them as separate from himself, as they have 
been separated by the power of may&, then, being bound by those 
very bondages, the objects, he is called Pa£u. And it is because 
of the mass of the external objects that there are troubles in 
the shape of ignorance, egoity, attachment, aversion and 
devotion etc., and also Karmas meritorious or others. By means 
of the word 4 adi* the author has implied the inclusion of 
residual trace, left by actions, good or bad, which is nothing 
more than ‘Asaya* as also the fruition thereof, the Vipaka. Thus 
impurity is of innumerable kinds. He is called Pasu because 
of his being bound down by them. (3). 

That which constitutes the essential aspect of the limited 
subject, is called Mala or impurity. It is represented to be of 
three kinds in Agamas, as follows: — 

(4-5) “The impurity, called Anava, is due to loss to Consci- 
ousness (Bodha) of its essential nature. It is of two kinds, it 
consists (i) in the loss (to consciousness, Cit) of its freedom (Sva- 
tantryahani) or(ii) in the loss of power of knowledge. The impurity, 
called “Mayiya” is nothing bat the consciousness of the object 
as distinct from the subject . Birth and subjection to the effects of 
actions are due to it. And tbe impurity “Karma”, belongs 
to the subject which is insentient, (body etc.). Ail the three are 

due to Maya.” 

According to this system, the essential characteristics of 
♦Cit Tattva’ are omniscience and omnipotence. The impurity, 
called Anaya, consists in the loss of these, so that the Self be- 
comes limited. Here limite d ness con sists in the obscuration 
of the real nature . Inus, even when omniscience ls"lhefC but — ^ 
simply there is obscuration of omnipotence, which consists \\ 
in perfect freedon) and forms another characteristic feature ^ 
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(of real self) or vfcsjeeua, there is the same impurity, called 
Anavamala, whiclf consists in the obscuration of real essential 
nature. 


‘Atraiva’ means when there is the impurity, called Anavamala 
i. e. when the self has been limited in two ways. The conscious- 
ness of what is separate, constitutes Mayiyamala. It is merely 
a name. For, really all the three impurities, being due to Maya, 
are Mayiya. 

There arises Karmamala in the form of merit or demerit, 
when there is the consciousness of the external world as separate 
from self, in the doer, body etc., which are really insentient. 
To this are due- transmigration and varied experiences. This 
lasts lor limited time only. This means mat aetinite caste, life 
and varied experiences are fruits of Karma. (4-5). 

Now in order to show clearly the essential nature of these 
impurities by fully explaining their respective spheres, the author 
speaks of the sphere of “Loss of freedom to ‘consciousness’ 
(Bodha)”. 

(6) “Those, who are pure consciousness, but at the same time 
lf\\ are without the power of perfect freedom of action; are made 
I XJ separate from Himself by the Highest Lord, because of the 
✓ absence of freedom of action in them.” 



Those, who are essentially of the nature of pure consciousness, 
but are without the supreme freedom, — which consists in pure 
self-consciousness, “I”, which is essentially of the nature of 
“Bliss”, which consists in resting on the Self, -have been made 
so by the Highest Lord, i. e. separate from Himself. The 
reason for this is that there is the absence of Kartrta, which is 
characterised by perfect freedom. The underlying’ idea is to 
point out the difference from the Lord, who is pure knowledge, 
coupled with (Aviyukta) perfect freedom. (6). 


Well, there may be the possibility of their separation from 
the Highest Lord, because of the reason, stated above. But 
how can they (who, though essentially of the nature of pure cons- 
ciousness, are yet devoid of power of freedom) be separate from 
one another. For, in the case of him who is essentially pure 
consciousness there is no possibility of temporal and spatial, 
limitations, because of his omnipresence and eternality. 
And in the absence of mutual difference, how can the use of plural 
in “Nirmitah” in the preceding sloka be justifiable? He removes 
this objection in the following sloka : — 

(7) “Although there is no difference in respect of such charac- 
teristics as omniscience etc., yet they are different from one another, 


« 
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because of the will of the Lord to shine differently. Soch subjects 
are called Vijnana-kevalas.” 

This has been stated many a time before that, according to 
this system, the Lord Himself, who is of unchecked power, de- 
siring to become “that”, becomes “that”. In reality nothing 
different from Him exists. Therefore, because of the Lord’s 
will “I, though essentially of the nature of consciousness, eter- 
nal and omnipresent, may yet shine separately” there is the 
mutual difference of the subjects (Pramatrs), who are beyond 
the limited subjects, beginning with body and ending with £unya, 
though there is non-difference in respect of omniscience, eternality 
and omnipresence. They are called “Vijnanakevalah” in the 
&astras. Therefore, in “Vijnanakevala has only one impurity” 
the meaning of “Vijnanakevala” is those who have Vijnana 
i. e. consciousness, without freedom, as essential charac- 
teristic.(7). 

Thus, having stated that the statement “Svatantryahanir- 
bodhasya” applies to Vijnanakala, he now makes clear the other 
part of the previous £loka “Svatantryasyapyabodhata” by showing 
its sphere : — 

(8) “The subjects, § tiny a etc. who are essentially insentient, 
are Pralayakalas. They have the impurity of Karma also. But 
the impurity of Maya they may or may not have.” 

Pralayakalas are those subjects, whose “Consciousness” 
shines in relation to (identified with) §unya, — which is devoid 
of all power of knowledge, because of its insentiency, — or vital 
air or Buddhi. They are called Pralayakalas, because they have 
been made Akala (i. e. without Kala Tattva) by Pralaya (i. e. 
one of the acts of the Universal Mind). They are without bodies 
and senses, which are implied by Kala Tattva. They are sub- 
jects, but are devoid of knowledge. They remain without bo- 
dies and senses so long as the time of dissolution of the world 
lasts, but after that they get connected with bodies and senses. 
Therefore, they are associated not only with Anava Mala but 
Karma also, in the form of residual traces, left by the pious 
or impious deeds. 

But if so, then they should have consciousness of separate 
object also. Quite so, they do have that consciousness in the 
state of deep sleep, when there is the object of knowledge. (In 
the deep-sleep-experience “I had pleasant sleep”, the pleasure is 
the object of knowledge.)- But there is none in that state in which 
there is no object of knowledge (in the Apavedya . susupta). 
Hence in the case of the Pralayakalas the imparity of Maya is 
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hot necessarily always there; because this impurity depends upon 
the consciousness of separate external object. That is as follows:— 

Soule, resting on (identified with) §unya etc. and made inactive 
(i. e. insentient as it were) by extremely deep sleep, are said to 
be in Apavedya susupta i. e. in which there is no consciousness 
Of object. Others, identifying themselves with Buddhi etc., 
have consciousness of separate objects in the form of pleasure 
and pain only, which lack distinctive features. These subjects ard 
merged in Savedyasusupta, i. e. deep sleep which has objective 
reference. The characteristic of being without gross body and 
senses is common to all Pralayakalas. (8). 

Thus, the part “Svatantryasyapyabodhata” has been made 
clear. And by the way the sphere of Karmamala also has been 
shown. But Mayamala is said to be present only alternatively 
(Paksika). Now the author points out that there is the sphere 
of M’ayiya mala where both the other Malas, Anava and Karma 
are absent : — 

(9) “The subjects, who identify themselves with pure consci- 
ousness and are .omniscient and omnipotent in consequence of 
destruction of the impurity of Karma, possess the impurity of Maya 
because they are conscious of separate objects. They are called 
Vidyesvaras.” 

There are some subjects, who are one with pure consciousness 
and who have self-consciousness (which refers to nothing else 
than Cit). They are, therefore, subjects (Kartarah) (i. e. possess 
unchecked powers of knowledge and action) and as such are* 
omniscient and omnipotent. But body, senses and Bhuvana 
etc. shine as separate from them, as the objects of knowledge 
and action, as does cloth from a weaver. Therefore, these sub- 
jects, called Vidyesvaras, are associated with Maylya 
impurity. (9) 

Now he is going to show the cases in which all the three 
impurities are present, as follows : — 

(10) * ‘Although all the gods and transmigratory souls have 
all the three impurities, yet the chief among them is karma, and 
that is the cause of repeated re-birth.” 

According to this system, Vidyesvara and Vijnanakala, being 
beyond the sphere of Maya, do not have transmigratory 
existence. And Pralayakalas also do not transmigrate so long 
as the time of dissolution of the universe lasts. But those, who 
have their being in the Tattva, called Maya, and are counted 
in the gastra to be of .fourteen kinds are all transmigratory and 
have all the three impurities. But which is that impurity which 
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. is responsible for their transmigration ? Reply is : “though 
-'P'^ll the three impurities are there, yet it is Karmamala which is 
. responsible for repeated re-birth”. The following quotation 

~fi*Vtpports this view : — 

“The bodies, the objects and the senses are all due to Karma”. 
^^And transmigration is nothing else than uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of connection with the chain of present and future bo- 
dies, senses and objects. 

The Anava and Mayiya impurities are not directly respon- 
sible for transmigration, because without Karma they are not 
capable of bringing into existence the various kinds of limited 
objects such as . body etc. as in the case of Vijftanakala etc. 
Therefore, in different Sastras, Karma mala alone is held to be 
primarily responsible for transmigration. Hence, stepping on 
the ladder to freedom from rebirth begins only at the destruction 
of Karma mala. Therefore, it is that in scriptural texts of 
Sahkhya, Purana and Bharata, giving up of the 
(Abhimana) of bondage of karma is specially 


s+0** ** Thus, because of each of the three Malas in isol^tkriT from the 
v Attt, three groups, consisting of two Malas eaefcand one group 

\P*Tonsisting of all the three Malas, there arise seven kinds of sub- 
jects. (Three, Malas separately are responsible for three, §iva, 
vl Mantramahesvara and Mantresvara). These very Malas, in 
groups of two each, are responsible for three more; i. e. Vidyesa, 
♦i^Vijnanakala and Pralayakala. And all the three together give 
rise to the seventh (Sakala). Accordingly the Scripture asserts • 

JLj^ “There are seven subjects, from §iva to Sakala. They all 
possess power”. 

In fact Milas are of endless variety, because of their subdi- 
visions; because of their being related to one another as principal 
and subordinate in a variety of ways; and because of difference 
due to the fact that some are alternant (Vikalpa) and others are 
aggregative (Samuccaya). (10). 

^0 Because of the difference in these impurities, due to their rise 
r /^J-'*£nd disappearance, the transmigratory beings are of two kinds, 
his is what he shows in the following: — 


r V 



(11-12) “And Ois “Free-coustioosness” (Cittattva).-in which 
the power of actio, predominates (Kartrtamayam) and which 
is reviled by the power of kala and constitutes the subjective as- 


pect of £unya which ye in reality devoid of «*”tt acy.-h 
limited, i. e. is af-tbe nature of an object, because it occupies T 
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anbordinate Dositioa (i.e. “I” element is subordinate to “this” v 

dawn).” .. 

“Now Jn&na (true knovrledgej' which is the most essential 
characteristic of Jfter attend Meting into the Reality) consists 
in the equal predominance of both “consciousness” (Bodha) and 
“fr eedoni: M flCg ffrlaT ana consequent subordinate position of 
tjQnya etc. to that wtnen is sentient in its na ture(Cit). ” 

Here the word “Etacca” stands for that “free-consciousness” 

(Caitanya) which belongs to the transmieratory beings, gods 
etc. This consists primarily in ‘ freed onv, because the other” 
aspect, namely, pure consciousness (Samvid), after having been 
deadened as it were by impurity, is revived (udbodhitql by the 
Lord's power, called Kala; i. e. “because of its having been • 

given rise to, though this also was obscured by Mala. TThis 

is the essential characteristic of the sentient 
As associated with limited subjects, beginning with body and 
ending with £unya, it is limited ; because it occupies a subordinate 
position, i. e. it is objective in its nature, because of its being 
merged in the objective aspect of subject i. e. body and &unya 
etc., which have assumed “thisness” e. g. “He who is fair in 
complexion, he who is happy , he who is thirsty, he who is without 
any form, I ara that”. 

In all these instances it is the •'thisnes s”. the objectivity of 
the tran smieratory beings, in which the subjectivity (Ahantft) 
is merged, that shines. The transmigratory state, consisting of 
the states of waking, sleep and deep sleep, is nothing but this 
(objectivity in which the subjectivity is merged). \( % 

But that state,-in which the same principle of free-conscious- 1 
ness or self-consciousness, because of the instruction of a teacher 
o r^anv other similar reason, shines, in its full freedom, emerging 
as”it were out of the objective £unya etc., and there is full cons- 
ciousness of the presepce of qualities of omnipresent and 
etemalitv etc. within',* — is called ‘beyond the fourth’ Turiy&tita. 

But that state, — in which all, from §unya to body etc., are con- 
verted (into self) by self-consciousness, which has the conscious- 
ness of possession of the above described glory of omnipotence * 
and enternality etc., as a metal is (converted into gold) by the ’If 
alchemical process,— is called the “fourth” (Turjya) state. In thiafjTf* . . 
body etc. give up as if it were their objective nature. Botn*^*^ 
these states of liberation in the very life time, are known as APv 
“Samavesa” in the gistras. In all these, well entering (into Q 

reality) is the only important thing. And other instructions \ 
only to bring that about. For instance, the Giti says: — 'v 
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' “Those who by making th-ir minds (Manas) enter into me" 

and 


i 
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“But if you are not able to make your mind enter into me** 
etc. 

And entering into Him (SamaveSa) is the only fruition of all 
the well known five reverential acts, such as offering of prayer, 
bowing to. worship of and concentration and Samadhi on the 
Highest Lord, the essential part of which is the identification 
of such aspects of the limited subject as body etc. (with the Lord). 
This is what is said in the Gita also : — 

“If you cannot practise (concentration), devote yourself to 
a' work that relates to me*’. . 

But after the fall of the body, the Highest Lord alone 
remains, and, therefore, there can be no talk of “Samaveia”. 
For, who can enter where and how ? This is what the 
next §loka says: — (Commentary on Karik£ 12 begins here). 






r- 
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The merging (SamaveSa) is characterised not only by the 
predominance of free-consciousness (Kartrta) and consequent 
reduction of gunya etc. to subordinate position; but also by the 

ftqiwil pffiminqpce nf another aspect of Cit, th e “pUTCjff 

TIes s rr (Bodha L whicli^w as bcfuie Obscured T>y MaiaT 

[a, “the loss of power of knowledge to freedom” has now 
ceased to function. And such predominance of free-conscious- 
ness is called ‘knowledge’ (jnana), because of its being the oppo- 
site of the impurity, called ignorance. This is the chief charac- 
featnra of SamaveSa: because, on account of this, a sub- 
lough associated wltn body, is yet Lord. Accordingly 
in the gfistras such a subject is called liberated (Mukta). (12). 


, There may thus be ‘fourth' (Turya) and “beyond the fourth” 
(Turyfitita) states of the- ‘Pati* but how can there be three 
different states, waking, sleep and deep sleep states, of the Paju, 
of which the Agamas talk ? With this objection in mind he 
describes the exact nature of deep sleep in the following three 
glokas:— 


: (13 — 15) “The absence of object of knowledge characterises 
die Sunya PramUta, who is nothing more than not-being of Bnddhi 
eta and. who experiences subjectivity as “I”, which is related only 
to the vague and absolutely formless residual trace. 

. In the Sunya resides the power, which sets vital air eta In 
motion and is the internal activity of the senses (Indriyas). This 
power is called life (JIvana). Another view of ‘life 9 is that It is 
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Nothing bat self-consciousness, Identified with vital air (Pr9nn) 
which is Identical with the group of eight (Pnryastakn). 

That, deep sleep consists in the rest of self-consciousness 
in §Qnyi or Prana. It is like the state of dissolution. It Is of 
two Und* JTj that in which the objective consciousness per- 
sists and (II) that in which there is no objective consciousness. 

In the former the subject has the imparity of MiyS; bat in the 
latter he is free from it.” 

- — According to this system, the principle of sentiency, con- 
cealing its real nature, manifests itself as the object s of kno w- 
ledge, beginning with Buddhi and ending with body or Jar etc. 
All this is one manifestation of the power of freedom. In this there 
is neither succession nor difference in reality. But still, because 
of that very power of freedom there appear both succession and 
difference. This being so, there arises a state when that aspect 
of the principle of sentiency,— f which obscures the essential 
nature of Cit and is not associated with the later part of the 
manifestation i. e. Jar etc., either because of its (objective world’s) 
not having risen; or its destruction, as at the time of dissolution 
of the world; or itsjiot being attended to, as at the time of deep' 




consciousness), (the chief chara&FPlSlic ol wTTTch is self-cdnscious- 
nesspalso rests on(i. e. refers to) the same and gets associated withjf 
residual trace, (which is formless because it is not clear and is 
pure i. e. has not come down to the objective state). In this 
state, there is no other consciousness left excepting that "of nothing - 
ness , And though it docs ret require clear consciousness of 
TSe objects, Buddhi etc., which have simply to be negated, yet, 
because the relation with the negativable is necessarily there, 
as in the case of the experience “I have nothing”, therefore, it 
lias negativable in general as one with itself. , Hence its 
is nothing more than the residual trace . The Sunya is so called 
because it is essentially nothing else than not-being of all, begin- 
ning with Buddhi and ending with body etc.. and Nila, because 
there is the gGnyata i. e. the not-being of tne objects.- And the 
essential nature of not-being consists in existing nowhere than 
in the residual trace. This is the only way in which the 
objects can be said to be non-existing, in any context For, 
they are never totally destroyed. 

In that very §Qnya-subject there is a power, which is res- 
ponsible for the working of the group of airs, called Prana, Apina 
Udana, Saraana and Vyana. And this (power) is nothing bat 
inner working (Aatarlvrtti) of the groups of senses (Indriyas) 
pf perception and those. of .action, which. are . mere expansions 
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of Vidyfi and Kali respectively. But their external working 
consists in perception of sound etc. as also in striking the 
places of the articulation etc. This has been asserted in: — 

“The five airs. Prana etc. are the general activity of the senses” V 
(San. Ka. 29). 

Thus, I — Consciousness, r esting on Sflnva. associated with 
(power of ) group of senses, is life . Therefore, £u nva is ilva an< 
die sa me Transmigrates. 

Or if the self-consciousness be resting on that inner power 
of the powers of senses, which, functioning as principle of life 
in general, is responsible for working of Prana etc. and is called 
Plina, then Prana itself is jjva. It transmigrates and the same 
is §Qnya. And Prana is signtned by the word “Puryastaka”. 

fnve vital airs, group of senses of perception, group of 
Indriyas of action, and that which is responsible for the rise of 
certain knowledge, all these constitute Puryastaka. According 
to others five Tanmatras and Manas, Buddhi and Ahahkara 
constitute Puryastaka. They say: — 

“It is essentially the rise of Tanmatras and (has its being in) 
Manas, Buddhi and Ahankara". (Spa. Ka. 3 — 17) and 





“Earth , water and fire” (Gi., VII, 4.) 

N5- Thus, self-consciousness, resting on Puryastaka, two different 

-^ral vi conceptions of which havg Lb een given above, is spoken of as 
A r A-a “Sujupta”. Now^Stfusupta’ is the state of Atlanta at that 
Sp ,$*' * me of rest (orpPuryas(aka), which is characterised by Bhava 
•4 n / (being) whidKns essentially nothing but pure consciousness 
-^Jfr ^(bodha) and Karma which is of the nature of action. (Another 
explanation of Sausupta). Hie subject is asleep, because of 
imparity; but he is hot asleep as it were because of kala. But 
n the latter (kali )gets merged in sleep he is in deep sleep 
Susupta). The state and act of that is Sausupta. 

Now in the case of Sausupta of £Qnya there is no separate 
object of knowledge ; therefore, because of the absence of Mala 
of Maya, it is called Apavedya (without object). But in the case 
of Sausupta of Prana, there being experience of pleasure or pain, 
due to touch (Spar sakrta), there is Miyiya Mala. Hence it 
is called Savedya. 

Pralayallso has to be assumed to be like two kinds of Susupta, 
v- v -- deep and not-deep. But Pralaya is of long duration, becai 
\ ^ it is due to destruction and non-rise, of body etc. But ~ Jta 
is of a short duratioo and it is duo-to absence of attenj to 
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body etc. This is the distinction. In the latter case also, sleep 
is due to fatigue, fainting is due to there being something wrong 
with the constituent fluids of the body, and intoxication and 
madness are due to a certain thing (taken). Samadhi is due 
to free will of the man. These are minor differences. Some 
hold that Samadhi is Savedya Sausupta and other Sau$uptas 

are Apavedya. (15). 

• 

Thus, it is clear that deep sleep state is without consciousness 
of clear separate object of knowledge. But what is the difference 
between dreaming and waking in both of which there is clear 
consciousness of objects ? With this question in mind, he draws 
distinction between the two in the following two verses 

(16-17) “The state of dreaming is that in which the objects, 
though they are the objects to mind (manas) only, yet they are so 
created that they shine as clearly as they do when they are related 
to external senses. It is an illusion. 

And the wakeful state of the subjects is that in which the creation 
(the object) is common to all subjects, has stability and is external 
inasmuch as It is the object of all senses.’' 

The eyeballs etc., which are the abodes of external senses, 
of a person who is sleeping, are found closed. And when they 
are closed there is no external sense-activity of perceiving the 
external objects. Therefore, the objects of sight and touch 
etc. such as are capable of shining like objects of various kinds 
of perceptions, are created by the Lord in the range of mind. 
This is not the creation of the limited subject, because we see 
the undesired; and even when the desired is seen, it is found 
connected with different times and places. And because it is 
simply a creation in the sphere of mind i. e. it has existence in 
mind alone, therefore, it is not the object of common perception 
of other subjects. And no doubt there are certain objects which 
appear as objects of common perception of other subjects, yet 
they are not so,* after the dreamer rises from sleep, and there 
is then the consciousness that these appearances were baseless. 
Hence it is illusion. And the other perceivers as well as one’s 
own perceptive and other senses, which appear in dream, seem 
to be certainly non-different from those of the wakeful state, 
(so long as dream lasts) ; yet they do not appear to be so in the 
state of waking. Thus continuity of certainty is broken. Therefore, 
the perception of both (ths types of objects) is spoken of as 
erroneous. For, the lack of persistency is nothing more than 
erroneousness. Thus uncommonness has been clearly implied by 
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representing them as not the objects of sense-perception. This 
is directly asserted in the following: — 

“The break in the continuity of- (the idea of) ctrtainty is due 
to illusion”. 

This was not referred to even at the time of stating the qualities, 
which are opposed to those which belong to the objects of wakeful 
state. Such a creation shines at the time of dream to limited 
subject. Hence it is object of cognition in dream. 

And this state of limited subject, in which such an object 
is cognised, is called the state of dreaming. Here the word 
“aksa” implies all the ten external senses (Indriya). 

But wherein the objects are perceived by external senses in 
common with others, and there is the uncontradicted continuity 
of consciousness of their having true existence; and, therefore, 
there is persistency in the objects; such a creation in relation to 
the limited subject is technically called jagara. And a subject, 
perceiving such a creation, is said to be in the wakeful state. 
This jagara lasts only so long as there is continuity of certainty 
in regard to reality of existence of external objects. But when 
continuity of the consciousness of certainty is broken in the 
middle then that is dream-state. For, things are mere mani- 
festations. 

In a long dream, the shorter dream that comes within, is 
jagara as compared to the long dream. And similarly what 
is considered to be jagara, there being break in the continuity 
of consciousness of its certainty at another time, is simply a 
dream as compared to another Jagara. (17). 

In the following £loka the author indicates that the condi- 
tions or states from Tuiiya onward have to be coveted by show- 
ing that these three are to be shunned : — 

(18) “These three states have to be given up, because of the pre- 
dominance of Prana and subordinate position of power of ‘freedom’ 
(Kartrta) in them.* For , there is pleasure or pain in them, accor- 
ding as the predominance of this power of freedom increases 
or decreases.” 

The subject considers those things to be the objects of aver- 
sion, in which he sees trouble in the form of hard labour that 
he feels, he shall have to do, because of desire either to shun 
or to gain them. The aversion etc. are due to variety of mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain (which those various things are capa- 
ble of giving). And this is possible in the case of all these three 
states. For, when that aspect of the principle of pure sentiency, 
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which consists in the power of freedom and is characterised by 
resting in one’s own perfect independence of others and pure 
bliss, is reduced to a subordinate position, in the condition of 
(identity of self with) the working of Prana etc., or gQnya, or 
Puryastaka or body etc., then the predominance of Prana etc., 
becomes manifest. Consequently the greater the obscurity of 
the principle of pure sentiency the greater also is pain; and simi- 
larly the more it rises to prominence the greater is also pleasure. 
For instance, at the time when keen appetite is felt, there is 
pain, because of the rise of Prana to prominence. Therefore, 
when a person has had his fill. Prana goes into obscurity and 
Abanta comes into prominence; consequently there is pleasure. 
The same holds good in the case of shampooing and not-sham- 
pooing the body of one who is tired, according as there is the ' 
predominance or subordination of the body. But there 
is no rise of pain at that time in the case of the person, who 
knows the real nature of Samavesa. The following quotation 
says the same thing : — 

‘‘For, even a weak person, having identified himself with 
that (Spanda), succeeds in his work: and similarly one who 
is extremely hungry, is able to quell his hunger.” 

Thus at the time of predominance of Prana and compara- 
tive subordination of the “power of freedom” (kartrta) there 
are experienced hundreds of varieties of pain aqd joy. This 
is the level of toil and suffering. Thus, in these three states 
there is predominance of PrSna etc., and Kartrta is reduced to 
subordinate position. Therefore, all these are’ to be shunned. 

And the states of Turlya, in which there is predominance 
of Kartrta. and TuriyStlta, in which there is its continuity, there- 
fore, are to be coveted. For, after the realisation of one’s own 
essential nature, which is nothing but ‘ pure unmixed bliss’ there 
is an end to one’s toils, which one has helplessly to do in 
one’s attempt at gaining or averting certain things. This 
is the substance. ( 18) 

But if the reason for giving up the first three states is the 
predominance of Prana etc. in them, and if this predominance 
is in these three states only, and there is absence thereof in Tu- 
rfya etc., how then after entering into Turlya there is rise again 
(Vyutthana). This doubt he removes with the following two 
glokas 

(19-20) “In the states of both, waking and dream, the principle of 
life (PrSna) manifests itself primarily in inhaling and exhaling. 
In the state of deep sleep it (Prana) is called Samfina, the most 
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essential feature of which is the rest (of Pr&na for a while in the 
cavity of the heart i.e. the non-manifestation of Prina in the 
forms of inhaling and exhaling). As such Samana is comparable 
to the time, technically called Visuvat (equinoctial time).” 

Another translation 

(Samana is like the time, technically called Visuvat. For, 
Samana is characterised by the equality of (the movement of) 
Prana and Apana and the rest of the principle of life in the 
cavity of heart (i.e. not moving to the right or to the left) for a 
while ; exactly as the time ‘Visuvat’ is characterised by the 
equality of (the duration of) the clay and of the night and stop- 
page for a very short time of the movement of the sun (logically) 
towards either the south or the north (i.e. its being at the 
equator). 

“In the state of Turiya, it moves op through raid-passage 
(Susumna). As such it is called Ud&na. Here the dissolution of 
the objective world starts. From V(jn£n£kala to Sad£&iva are 
in this state. And the Turiyatita state is the state of Parama 
§iva. It is characterised by the working of Vyana.” 

Prana means the ‘being’ (Sthiti) of the sentient principle (Cid- 
rupa)as*Prana and Apana, the characteristic of life. It is essentially 
nothing more than the universal motion (‘Samanyaparispanda* 
as admitted by the Spanda system). It brings sentiency to the 
insentient body etc. When because of “freedom” (Svatantrya) 
self is superimposed on it, it is determinately apprehended as 
“1”. This very ‘being’ of Cit, manifesting itself in the particular 
forms of movement such as those of vital air (Prana) etc., 
assumes five different forms. It shows (in itself) the particu- 
larity of ‘Prana’ and that of ‘apana’ in succession, according 
as it shows itself in the form of inhaling and that of exhaling, 
when it leaves something (the heart) or falls on something. 
These two particularities are clear in the state of waking: 
because here it (Prana) proceeds from the body and rests on 
the external object and from there comes back to the body; and 
also in remembrance etc., because of its (Prana’s) resting on the 
internal object. Prana and Apana are very distinctly cognised. 
In dreams also both* are there, because an observer clearly sees 
Prana and Apana in the form of inhaling and exhaling of a 
person who is asleep. And the sleeping person also himself 
realises their existence in the form of leaving (the heart) and 
coming back (to it), because he has the consciousness of object 
Thus the principle of life (Prana) has two particularities in- 
haling and exhaling in the wakeful state. The same is the 
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case in the state of dream. The state of sleep is called Svapna. 
When this state grows very strong then we have a subject in 
deep sleep (Su$upta). Sausupta is nothing but the state of 
subject in deep sleep. The Susupta state is of two types. Both 
the types are characterised by the possession of the particu- 
larity of the principle of life, called Samana. Although in the 
Savedya Susupta the movement of Prana and Apana is percep- 
tible, yet in reality deep sleep consists primarily in the rest of 
the principle of life (Prana) in between the two movements 
in the Hrdayasadana, the place in the heart, the spatial point 
which is* beyond the reach of senses. Thus, the suspension 
of activity of Prana and Apana, the rest for a while, is the charac- 
teristic of Samana. Its primary function is to produce equality 
in the vital fluids in the higher as well as in the lower animals. 
It is responsible for the digestion of drink and food, because 
it brings about the opening of the lotus of the heart. It is like 
the time, technically called ‘Visuvat’, because it is nothing but 
the equality (Samya) of Prana* and Apana, which are like day 
and night, and the ‘rest’ (in the cavity of the heart), for a while. 

Another Interpretation 

The word “Visuvat” is formed by adding affix “vat” , which 
means “to deserve”, according to Panini’s rule “Tadarham” 
(Pa, Su 5-1-117), to the word “Vi$u” which means ‘pervasion’. 
It ( secondarily, Laksanaya ) means that which deserves (is 
characterised by) equality. The affix ‘Vat’ is indeclinable only 
when it is used in the sense of comparison. For, we find 
in use such forms as “udvatab” and ‘nivatah’ . The statement 
(that ‘Vat* is indeclinable, only when it is used in the sense of 
comparison) is not a mere assertion; it is based upon the 
authority (Taddhitasc&sarvavibhaktilj Pa. 1-1-38). Or the word 
may mean ‘that which removes the difference in the length and 
shortness of day and night’. In this case the word is to be de- 
rived from the root ‘Su’ with the prefix ‘Vi’ and with affix ‘§atr\ 
In the Visuvat, (i.e. Simina.) Prana and Apana, which are in 
suspension, have their being in the form of residual trace. 
Their suspension (Viccheda) is their being in the form of 
residual, trace only and not their total destruction. This has 
been repeatedly asserted. Thus, in the state of deep sleep, 
leaving (hana) and receiving (i.e. coming to) (Ad&na) are in 
the rudimentary stage. All the limited subjects up to Pralay§- 
kala are in these states. 

But when the activity of the principle of life abandons the 
left and right passages, follows the upward central path, then 
that movement brings about melting away of all duality like 
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that of congealed Ghee and produces a state that is characteri- 
sed by unity. This is the function of Udflna, which is found 
in all the subjects from VijnSnikala to Sada£iva. This state 
is technically called 'Turya'. Vijnanakalas are beyond Maya. 
Therefore, melting away of duality starts with them. But when 
the duality completely disappears, the activity of the principle 
oflife(Pranvartti) assumes the form of Vylna inasmuch as it 
operates in' the body, consisting of the entire mass of the cate- 
gories, elements and worlds, which constitute the entire sphere 
of objectivity. This is the ‘Turya tlta’ state. This befits the 
ParamaSiva, who is essentially the whole universe. Thus, the 
subject, who is nothing more than the principle of life (PrtinarQpa), 
assumes the forms of Prana, Apana, Udana, Samana and VySna. 
Therefore, Udana is put in the same case as that of Vijnanhkala, 
Mantra and I$a, i.e. SadaSiva and ISvara, according to classi- 
fication. It means this: although in the states of Turtya and 
Turiyatita the principle of life is there, because otherwise there 
would be no rise from them, yet, because there is destruction 
of duality in these states and they are characterised by rest on 
unity, therefore, there is no variety of pleasure and pain in 
them and they are nothing more than the highest bliss, which 
is characterised by perfect rest on the Self. Hence these states 
ought to be acquired. But in the states of deep sleep etc., 
because there is either vague consciousness of object, because 
it is in the form of residual trace only, or very clear cognition 
of it, therefore, there is variety of pleasure and pain etc. Hence 
they have to be shunned. Hence it has been rightly said: — 

“The three are to be shunned”. The highest Lord, whose 
body is the whole universe, appears as the powers of exhaling 
and inhaling in the Sakalas. He is also all classes of subject 
such as Pralayakala and Vijilinakala. He is all this because 
He is Prana, Apana, Udina, Samana and Vyana. He is 
SadaSiva also. This also has been indicated by what has been 
stated above. The following says the same: — 

. “The universe , consisting of the thirty-six Tattvas is nothing 
more than the Lord’s powers of Prana etc.” (20). From the 
beginning 171. 

Here ends the second chapter, called the ^presentation of 

the essential nature of the subject, in the As^adhikara 
in the ISvara Pratyabhijna, written by illustrious teacher, 
Utpaladeva, with the Commentary, called VimariinI, written by 
illustrious teacher, Abhinavagu^ta. (2). 

Here ends the AgamadhikSra, the third of the Adbikiras. 



TatTva SANGRAHADHIKARA 

AHN1KA I. 

We bow to that Siva, who manifests the self of devotees as 
one with innumerable variety of the means and the objects of 
knowledge. 

Thus the self in its essent ial nature is identical with the Highest 
Lord. This has been established fully in the preceding three 
Adhikaras. This is proved by self-experience, reason and 
Agama. For a clear understanding of it by the pupils, the same 
is now being stated through a summary view of the contents 
of the Agamas, in one Abnika, consisting of 18 verses beginning 
with “The self itself of all living beings” and ending in “Ut- 
pala has established.” In one verse the Ultimately Real Nature 
of the Self is stated. The following nine verses state what is 
bondage, in order to show what the subject and the object are 
in reality. The seven verses show the essential nature of libera- 
tion, which is nothing more than Recognition. In one verse 
the conclusion is stated. This is the summary. Now the mean- 
ing of verses is to be given as follows: — 


•»> “ The one “S’"** Lord * lo “ a tbe self Of aU the 


living beings. He is fall of unbroken consciousnes s “I am this zb 
entire universe.” 


in 


According to this svsfem . the insentients shine only as merged 
the sentiei 


\ 


sentient. The consciousness of the insentient “this 
rests on the self-consciousness “I”. From this it follows that 
the insentients are without self. The sentient beings alone have 
self. Their self is nothing else than the Highest Lord. There- 
fore, the self and none else is the Mahesvara! And because 
He is of the nature of Samvid-and Samvid has no limiting attri- 
butes of time, place or form; though there may be difference 
in body and vital air etc. : for, they belong to that part of 
the creation, which is called insentient, and as such are merged 
in the sentient principle. There is, therefore, one sentient prin- 
ciple which manifests in himself (itself?) all the fo rma tha — . 

universe haran y of his treednm. Hence the Highest Lord, i 
holding all triaTTsobiective in its nature within Himself, is |l I 
u - r *"‘ becathe'He is self-consciousness, which is characterised 1 
ng within His own self and independence of all others. 
Therefore, no effort is required To establish His omnipotence 
and omniscience (i.e. they are self-evident). Just as the cognitions 
and actions of Buddhi and the organs of action and perception* 


5Fir» 
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in relation to the respective diverse objects, in reality belong to 


the self, i sotlje cognitions and actions \of * Rudra and 

/ Ksetrajna,' whoare thousands in number) andwno are like the 
senses (Indriya-sthaniya) of the Highest Lord, in relation to the 
mass of objects, belong to the principle of sentiency 
(Cidatman). (1). 

But if the one Highest Lord alone is the self, what is then the 
bondage, for freedom from which attempt has to be made? 

I With this objection in mind the author says: — 

(2) “In the objective world, which has been created by Himself, 
the Lord makes B odd hi etc. the substratum of false self-conscious* 
ness, because they are (fit to be) the limited subjects.” 

The Highest Lord, resting within His own self, in the very 
luminous mirier of His self, creates (manifests) within Himself 
by means of power of perfect freedom, the objective (aspect of 
the) world, which is limited in its nature. T h e e rea ti on of objec tu 
UfL— tivr j rf7ffl rt-iTrr n cc df i d by i rl f orn r rnhnlion -(finhlrornpnrah"itrn) V* 
r*" In the midst of this creation there are the objects, such as Prana, 
Buddhi and body etc. They are objects and are to be referred 
to as “this”. But they arc fit to be subjects in relation to objects, 
which are separate from them. Therefore, as they cannot comp- 
letely cast off the objectivity, so they shine as illumined with 
unreal and imperfect self-consciousness, as “J am Devada*ta” 
or “I am Caitra”. (2). 

Let it be as you say. But still who can be in bondage? 
Who is there different from the Lord? To this objection he 
replies as follows: — 

(3) “The individuality of the limited individual subject 
is due to ignorance of the real nature of bis true self. Such 
souls are admitted to be many. They have Bhoga, which is made 
up of pleasure and suffering, which are nothing but limited action 
and bliss (Kriyanandau); i.e. Rajas and Sattva. *’ 

Quite so. In reality there is no bondage. But only when 
He, because of His all-transcending power of freedom, manifests 
Himself as limited, then He is not conscious of His perfection, 
tho ugh it is the re eve n in that StatC^ I ms is the reason why He 
, iscdlldd 'VllttW - 'l J uulsa is essentially nothing more than the 
ignor ance of bein g per fect in reality. It is because of the limited- 
ness rTntrtigtr association with different bodies, vital airs and 
Buddhis, that Purusas are many! And - the limited individual 
l soul is e njoyer o‘f fruits of his action and, therefore, 
he is ■ in bondage. Bhoga is nothing else than the (limited) 
action Ud bliss. Limited action is suffering, because Rajogupa, 

_ J r rr... / y~ /H* 
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which is nothing but a mixture of knowledge and ignorance 
and is characterised by motion, is pain. Sattva, which is 
essentially JBgjit 'of knowledge, is pleasure. Tamas is 
complete ignorance. It is the rest between the two. It is like 
Pralaya. (3). 

But what is to be excluded and what is to be included by the 
word “Srstau”? To ihis he replies: — 

(4) “What are spoken of as knowledge and action of the Lord 
in relation to the objects, which are identical with Him; the same, 
together with the third, the Maya, are the three Gunas of the limited 
subject, namely, Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas.*’ 

AU consciousness and freedom, that is in the universe is identi- 
cal with the Lord, who Himself is the universe. And the conscious- 
ness (Prakasa) and freedom (Vimarsa) are the powers of know- 
ledge and action respectively. Maya is the Lord’s power, which 
is responsible for the consciousness “I this” which is the ultimate 
reality of Sadasiva and j£vara, which are characterised by the 
consciousness of separate objectivity as resting on the self-cons- 
ciousness. In these two states the consciousness of Prakasa and 
Vimarsa, as the essential nature of the self, still persists. These 
three powers are recognised to be natural i.e. not-created, in the 
Lord. But when there is the ignorance of the esssential nature 
of the self and cognition and action refer to objects, which are 
(recognised to be) separate (from the self) and there is conscious- 
j ness of the separate objects as devoid of both Prakasa and 

Vimarsa, then arise Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, which are 
j characterised by pleasure, pain and absence of both (Moha) and 

the functions of which are knowledge, action and restriction 
(Niyama) respectively (4). 

But the powers of knowledge, action and Maya are thus spoken 
of as non-different from the Lord. Therefore, it follows that 
similarly Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are non-different from the 
limited subject. But they are counted as separate from Purusa. 
How is this? This doubt he sets at rest in the following §loka:’— 

(5) “In the course of the discussion on the practical life, which is 
based on diversity, Gunas, which change into various means and 
objects, should not be mentioned as the powers of the possessor 
of them (§aktimataj)).” 

Right. It would be so, i.e., there would be identity of Gunas 
with the limited subject, if there be no talk of the state ' of 
diversity. But here we are discussing difference between one 
thing and another in practical Hfe. (Now Purusa, in his essential 
i nature, is nothing more than the luhited sentiency ; and it is not 
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his essential nature to make the objects shine. For, then they 
would shine always. The fact is that it (shining of objects) is due 
to connection of Purusa with others (the means). Therefore, 
as these Sattva etc. have separate existence from Paiu, who is 
supposed to possess them, so they are not represented to be non- 
different from him, but, as they are helpful (in bringing about 
the manifestation of external objects) so they are represented to 
be his qualities. But why are they talked of as separate from 
Purusa? Reply is that these thirteen means and ten objects are the 
effects of pleasure pain and ignorance,because they are experien- 
ced as essentially of the nature of pleasure etc. Therefore, if 
pleasure etc., which have their existence as one with the group of 
objects and means were to be identical with Purusa also, then it 
would follow that Purusa is identical with the whole creation, 
inclusive of both the means and objects We have already refuted 
the theory of evolution. And this (identity of Purusa with objects 
etc.) is of course an unwelcome conclusion. For, it would mean 
that Purusa, with Svatantrya sakti(in the form of all the 
qualities) is omniform (Visvartipa). It would mean that there is no 
Purusa and that the Lord alone exists. Therefore, in discussing 
the essential nature of Purusa, whose existence is due to lack of 
self«recognition, Sattva etc., have to be presented as separate. 
This is the correct position. (5). 

But how do the powers of knowledge etc., become Sattva etc., 
in the case of the limited subject? To this he replies as follows: — 

(6) “The powers of being, (Satta) self-consciousness (Ananda) 
and action (Kriya) belong to the Lord. But the limited subject has 
both Sattva and its not-being. That which is of dual nature 
(of being and not-being) is Rajas, which is pain. It is mixture 
Sattva and Tamas.” 

According to this system, the Lord is naturally self-luminous 
and preserves the world by bringing about its existence etc. 
This world is characterised by apparent glaring variety. His 
(Lord of the world’s) being i.e. freedom in respect of being 
(BhavanakartrtS),— as has already been shown in 1-5-14 “That 
is transcendental motion, that is transcendental being”, — is cha- 
racterised by slight flutter, quiver or motion. The same, because 
the light of consciousness is inseparable from self-consciousness, 
shining in the form of self-consciousness, which is essentially 
Vimaria, is called power of action. The same, because of its 
perfect independence of others and entirely resting on itself 
is called ananda. Thus the Lord, because of His being Cit 
(sentiency), is characterised by all these* powers. 
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But the limited subject has both being and its negation, and 
bliss and its negation, because he is limited in his nature. That 
aspect (of the Lord’s power), which is called being and bliss 
(Sattananda), appearing as light of knowledge and pleasure 
(in the case of limited subject) is called Sattva. That, which is 
the negation of Sattva or Prakasa and Amanda, and, therefore, 
is essentially the veil of ignorance, is called Tamas. Although 
these Sattva and Tamas mutually exclude each other, like Nila 
and negation thereof, yet, like ‘genera’ of cause and effect, they 
shine also as mixed up- with each other, inasmuch as they are 
grasped together in one determinate knowledge of an object, 
exactly in the manner of two different colours, black and the 
opposite thereof, harmoniously mixed up in a bird of variegated 
plumage. Therefore, that which consists of two, Sattva and 
Tamas, and is of mixed nature, is called Rajoguna. It is (essen- 
tially of the nature of) pain, because in it Sattva and Tamas, which 
are respectively of the nature of light and darkness, are mixed 
together. For instance, the consciousness of a s.on as “dear” 
(i.e., unmixed with any other consciousness), is Sattva and there- 
fore, pleasure. Total absence of the consciousness (of son etc.) 
is Moha. But the consciousness of certain aspects, for instance* 
his body being subjected to a disease and lack of consciousness 
of others, for instance, his being free from all diseases and full of 
good qualities, that is so much desired, is pain. This very con- 
tinuity from a former to a later stage is the true nature of action. 
There is no such state of the limited subject, as is free from both 
Sattva and Rajas. For, such a state does not fit in with any form 
of cognition, determinate or indeterminate. That is as follows : — 

The object (Nila) shines in indeterminate cognition. Not- 
being of Nila, though it is nothing, (materially) yet it is a product 
of determinative activity, and as such has its reality in practical 
life only, because it shines. “The blue and not-blue” (Nilanila) 
may shine because of the mixture of blue and not-blue. But 
not-being of both (Anubhayarupatva), if it is not grasped in the 
indeterminate cognition of object, it would run after (i.e. become 
the object of) the determinate cognition, (to get itself grasped). 
But if it does not enter into determinate cognition, it would be 
indeterminately grasped object and nothing else. Hence the 
limited subject does not possess any fourth quality. Here the 
word “Api” is used in the sense of “Ca”. In the case of the 
limited subject the “Being” (Satta) is the quality, called Sattva. 
Not-being of that is Tamas. Rajas is the mixture of the two, 
that is the connection of words. (6). 

Thus the essential nature of the subject, both, limited and 
perfect, has been settled in brief. Now, in order tp ascer- 
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tain the exact nature of the object of perception, the following 
gloka shows clearly how is this objectivity (Prameyatattva) 
connected with the Lord: — 

(7) “The Abhasas, which shine differently, as mixed op with 
one another, or as separate from each other, are (In their totality, 
without any internal distinction) the object of Lord’s consciousness 
(apprehension) of objectivity, which Is expressed as “this”, which 
does not stand for any conventional meaning.” 

It has already been stated that, according to this system, the 
objects are mere manifestations (Abhasas). At times these 
Abhasas are mixed up, united together, by the determinative 
activity which combines a number of Abhasas into a unity, 
which is the distinctive characteristic of the particular. 
At times they are conceived separately. Then they 
are universal. Now both the kinds of objects (the universal 
and the particular) form the object of consciousness of 
objectivity, expressed as “this”; which does not stand for any 
conventional meaning, not only in the case of just bom children 
etc., b ut also in that 5f the Lor d, _ This consciousness is very 
JfraCH tike •thaT'tofflch Is expressed by pointing the thing out with 
a fingure. “Tatha” means “in that manner i.e. as particular 
or as universal”. They shine variously. The variety of forms 
of objects is due to the fact that their particularity and univer- 
sality both appear simultaneously resting on Ahanta (principle 
of sclf-consciousness).Therefore, (it is admitted that Mahesvara) 
manifests the unconventional objectivity (Asamayiklm idantam) 
which is merely negation of subjectivity and may, therefore, 
be represented as mere not-being (£unya), the meaning of the 
negative particle (Nanartha) without reference to the negativable; 
which is nothing but Samvid itself, but limited; and which shines 
with the light of Samvid (i.e. as identical and not different from 
Samvid) in the state of Isvara, because it is invariably concomi- 
tant with the manifestation of the object.(7) 

Thus, it has been shown how does the objective world shine 
to Pali, who is identical with Isvara. But there can possibly 
be no talk of object in relation to the Highest Lord, Paramagiva, 
because all such talk is due to Sada£iva and Isvara, who are His 
first manifestations. Therefore, now the author explains how 
these Pntmcyas shine to PaSu, in the following three slokas: — 

(8-9-10) “But the objects, which shine differently, are deter- 
minately grasped (Prakalpya) by the limited subject in terms of 
various indicatory signs (words) in the sphere of remembrance and 
imagination etc. 
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The uncommon creation (the world of imagination) of the 
limited subject depends upon the creation of the Lord. It is 
not common to all limited subjects, because the limited subject 
is ignorant of Iris identity with the Lord. But the creation of 
the limited subject, who has realised his oneness with the Lord, 
is real i. e. common to all. It is due to his determinative activity, 
which is of changing nature, because of its being permeated by va- 
riety of letters, which is essentially nothing more than the (activity- 
of) Prana and which is impermanent. This (determinative activity) 
itself is due to the power of the Lord, the chief purpose of which 
is to obstruct rest on one’s own self.” 

Here the word “Tu” indicates difference. To the inn er or 
limited self the objects shine as described below; and not in tbf 
manner in which they shine to 1 8 vara, as stated above. In 
remembrance, imagination, ideation and other definite cognitions 
the objects, which appear differently, i.e. in indefinite or definite 
form, according as they shine separately or mixed with other 
Abhasas, are determinateiy grasped, according to the residual 
traces of each individual, as associated with different indicatory 
words such as “This is dear” “This is enemy” which stand for 
different kinds of pains and pleasures, according to the previous 
experience of each individual limited subject, who is of the nature 
of limited individual self-consciousness, and is distinct from 
other similar self-consciousnesses. In brief it means that toft 
Is vara the Prameyas are the objects of pure consciousness, un* ] 
mixed with the element of determinacy. But to the limited sub- ll 
ject they shine ds related to different determinate cognitions, 1 
each of which is naturally different from and exclusive of all 1 
others, because they are used for practical purposes such as j 
accepting or rejecting. (8). 

But if the object, even when it is an object of pure conscious- 
ness, is exactly the same as it is when it is determinateiy cognised, 
what then is the difference in the object in its two states, namely, 
(I) when it is the object of consciousness of Isvard and (II) whop 
it is determinateiy grasped by limited subject? Reply is as ia 
given in the following |loka beginning with “Tasya.". 

The creation, for which a limited subject is responsible, is 
based upon that, of the Lord and, therefore, being dependent on ' 
the creation u is not common and is related to that 

particular subject alone i.e. is not common to other subjects; 
for instance the creation, “This is pleasant”, shines only to its 
creator and to none else. 

But if the limited subject also be capable of crating then is 
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he Lord himself? Quite so. He is Lord 
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But if so. 
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why then his creation is not common to other times and subjects? 

Well, it would be, if he knew his jpov^ejv. And because he does 
not know his power (therefore, his creation is not similar to that 
of the Lord). The determinative activity i.e., the power to grasp 
determinately, arises in him only who is dependent upon anot h er. 

^ * 

But who is responsible for the rise of that power to grasp 
determinately? Reply is as follows: — ^ 

The Lord is the embodiment of all ideas and, therefore, is / 'j 
characterised by the mass of words. He possesses the power the yi 
chief function of which is to obscure the state^of Being the Highest 
Lord, which- is ' characterised by perfect rest in His essential 
nature. It (this power) is nothing more than the eight “Vargas” 
(groups of letters), which are essentially different powers (deities), 
called Brahmi etc. It has Variety, because of the variety of let- 
ters, “K” etc. This power is responsible for the rise of the de- 
terminative activity of the limited subject, which is changing, 
because the limited subject does not rest on one determinate 
cognition. Therefore, through the determinative activity, which 
is permeated by such varied arrangement of letters as “this is 
friend” and “this is enemy”, springs up the uncommon creation 
of the limited subject, who is essentially identical with the Highest 
Lord. (The creation of imagination) “The elephant with five 
mouths and four tusks runs in the sky” is also a creation of 
determinative cognitive power, because.it is also a peculiar 
unification of Abhasas. This also depends upon the Abhasas, 
manifested by the Lord. This means that all that is created by 
limited subject in the field of determinate cognition, depends 
upon the creation of the Lord. (9-10). 

But if the creation of the limited subject is nothing but ffheno- 
menal world, what will the creation of Lord do to him (Pa$u)? 

This is what he explains in the following §loka: — 

(11) “The creation is of two kinds: one is common (Sadha- 
rapa) and the other is uncommon. Both are clearly manifest. 

By giving up the determinative activity and concentrating (on 
“I am this") gradually the state of Isvara is reached.” 

The creation of Iivara is of two kinds; common, such as jar 
etc., and uncommon such as is indicated by the word “Anyatha”: 
e-g-.'two moons etc. Both of these have the common characteris- 
tic of being clearly manifest. When, through a slow and gradual 
process of giving up determinacy through concentration on the 
clearly manifest object, which is only indeterminately grasped; 
this creation is referred to as “I am this”, as in the experience 
at the level of 1 5 vara; then it slowly destroys the limited nature 
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of Paiu and makes the divine nature manifest, according as the 
practice of concentration develops, as a result of following the 
instruction : — 

“The eyes, which are directed to the external, should be free 
from winking and opening and the true object of meditation 
should be within.” 

Further, if the world, a creation of determinative activity of 
the limited subject, as has been stated above, be otherwise, i.e., 
be the creation of the determinative activity of one who has realised 
his identity with the well recognised power of the Lord, 
then it is also common: just as is the creation of the determinative 
mental activity of one who has realised the Supreme, has his 
mind thoroughly absorbed (in the idea, for which the mantra 
stands) and has applied his Mantra determinated for promoting 
health, or bringing about death or for pacification.(ll) 

Thus, it has been shown how Moksa is nothing but self-rea- 
lisation, which is nothing but the realisation of Paramagiva, 
which follows from one’s identifying one’s self with what is free 
from all determinacy, through giving up of all Vikalpas. Now 
he is going to show that there can be Moksa even when there arc 
Vikalpas. 

(12) “He, who has realised his identity with the universe and 
knows that all that is manifest is simply his glory, is the Highest 
Lord even when the determinate cognitions are still arising.*’ 

“The inner self, which is called Pasu and is referred to as 
“1” is nothing different from the Supreme Self, who is essentially 
the light of consciousness, grasping both, the subject and the 
object: on the contrary, that transcendental being I am and He 
is 1. There is no difference between the two. Therefore, even 
this determinate creation is nothing but my own glory, known 
as the power of freedom.” This consciousness having grown 
firm, he becomes liberated in his very life time, though his Vikal- 
pas may not have been destroyed. The following line says the 
same: — 

“That is surely a state of freedom from doubt, in which even 
doubt is not definitely doubted.” (12). 

But if the case be such, as has been stated above, what 
then is the difference between the liberated and the one who is 
still in bondage, in relation to the object? The reply is: — 

(13) “The liberated, looks upon the common object of per- 
ception as one with himself, as does the Great Lord; bat the bound 
sees It as altogether different from himself.” 
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Tlte liberated considers himself identical with the self-con* 
sctousness “I”, which is the prompter (Adhisthatr) of all subjects 
right from Sadasiva and Is vara down to worm. Accordingly 
he thinks “all that can be the object of cognition of any being 
in the universe is also of mine, and similarly my object of 
cognition is that of all beings in the universe.” And he also thinks 
“that object is only a part of my self and so are others also”. 
And slowly he begins to think that Prameyas are non-dififerent 
both from one another and from the subject. Thus, all figure 
in his consciousness as ultimately merged in the undiluted unity. 
But quite opposite is the case with the bound. He rests on 
pure diversity. (13). 

It has been discussed how the objects appear at the states of 
Sadaiive and I£vara and in relation to the liberated and the bound. 
But it remains to be stated how does the object stand in relation 
to Parama §iva? To this he replies: — 

(14) “£iva is ever full of the mass of the endless Tattvas, which 
rest in or have their being in Him. He is pure consckmsness and 
Miss (cidanandaghana). He is perfectly changeless.” 

In relation to the glorious Highest Lord there can be no talk 
of the object of knowledge. For, the whole mass of Tattvas 
is completely merged in Him; because it rests on pure Cit. 
Therefore, that state is pure unity, characterised by rest on the Self, 
the Ananda, which is nothing more than spontaneous natural 
self-consciousness (Samvitsvabhava). It is eternal self-cons- 
ciousness. It is absolutely changeless. It is called the trans- 
cendental state of the glorious Lord, who is the whole universe, 
whose all-transcending glory is without any break and who is 
eternally pure. In it all talk of the object ceases. It is repre- 
sented to be all-transcending. (14). 

He now gives the conclusion of what has been discussed in 
the preceding four Adhikaras. 

(15) “Thus, fully knowing the Self and its powers of knowledge 
and notion, and realising the powers to be n on-different from the 
self, he knows and does all that he desires.” 

Thus, knowing the Self to be essentially ISvara, and His powers 
of knowledge and action to be identical with the power of freedom 
and to be non-different from Him; and determinately apprehend- 
ing “such is the self and not as conceived by Kanada etc.”; and 
realising that powers of knowledge and action are non-different 
from Him; a subject, who practises Samave£a, becomes capable 
of knowing and doing all that he desires, while he is still associa- 
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ted with the body. But one, who does not practise that, is 
liberated in his life time and after the fall of body becomes the 
Highest Lord. (IS) 

This matter, though it is based on personal experience, yet the 
tradition, that has been handed down from teacher to teacher, 
has to be referred to as a corroborator. For, it has already been 
shown in the Agamadhikara that it is based on the £astra. Thus, 
it can be shown to be fully supported by preceptorial teaching, 
scripture and personal experience. With this object he states 
the preceptorial line as follows: — 

( 16 ) ‘‘Thus , ttds new easy path has been shown by me, 
exactly as it was given in the &iva Drsji £astra, written by the 
teacher. Therefore, a person, potting bis feet on this, after realis- 
ing himself to be the Creator of the Universe, becomes Siddha, 
when be enters into unbroken identity with the state of £iva.” 

This path,-which is new, because it was not well known, 
on account of its being hidden in all the sacred scriptures, and 
which is easy, because it is free from all troubles in so far as it 
needs no such efforts as are involved in practising the internal 
and external discipline and Pranayama etc, — was talked of by the 
great grand-teacher £ri Somanandapada in his £iva Drs(i §astra. 
The same has been clarified here by removing the blemish in the 
form of objections from the point of view of other systems of 
thought. And because the matter, discussed here, has the sup- 
port of the preceptors, scripture and personal experience ; there- 
fore, when a person concentrates his mind on what is given here 
and, after realising (Vibhavya) that he has the omnipotence, the 
chief characteristic of which is the creation of the universe, he 
is unshakably convinced; then because of this conviction itself 
he attains liberation in this very life and is identical with £iva. 
This is what the great grand-teacher himself has stated as follows : — 

“When the presence of the true nature of £iva in all is 
recognised through indisputable experience, the means of know- 
ledge and concentration of mind lose all their value. When the 
gold is once known as such, does contemplation play any part 
as a means of its knowledge? That knowledge is true and firm 
like the one that we have of our parents etc.” 

After realising one’s identity with £iva, if one remains conti- 
nuously merged in it and merges any one, two or all of the triad 
of body, intellect and £unya in it, one attains all powers, includ- 
ing the highest. (16). 

But if the essential nature of the Self is ever the same, there 
would be no difference in it (i.e. in its causal efficiency) in the 
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case of either its recognition or non-recognition. For, a seed, 
though it may not be recognised, yet, if all the contributory 
causes are present, it does produce the sprout. Why then is 
there so much insistance on Self-recognition ? Reply is as 
follows: — 

t 

The causal efficiency is of two types : (I) external, such as 
the production of sprout, and (II) internal, such as causing 
pleasure etc., which is essentially nothing else than the self-con- 
sciousness, the rest of the subject on itself. The former undoub- 
tedly does not depend upon recognition ; but the latter does. 
In the present case the causal efficiency lies in the arousal of 
the consciousness “I am the Highest Lord”, which is characteri- 
sed by the possession (by the realiser) of both, higher and lower, 
“Siddhis” and the glories of the liberated in life.' Therefore, 
in this case recognition is surely necessary. 

But it may be asked “where do you find that the causal effi- 
ciency, which is essentially the rest on the subject, is not seen 
without recognition and is co-incidental with recognition? 
In reply to this the author says the following: — 

(17) “Just as an object of love, who has been brought to the 
presence of a slim lady by her various entreaties, cannot give her 
any pleasure, though be may stand before her, so long as he is not 
recognised and, therefore, not distinguished from common man; 
so die Self of all, which is the Lord of the world, cannot manifest 
its true glory so long as its essential nature is not recognised. 
Hence die means of its recognition has been dealt with.” 

Suppose that the passion of love is aroused in a young lady 
by mere hearing of the excellences of a hero and that she,-intensely 
desiring day and night to see him and with her heart completely 
out of control — sends messengers, writes love-letters, presenting 
her condition, and has her already slim body made slimmer 
still by pangs of separation. Now the hero unexpectedly turns 
up in response to her entreaties and stands before her. But 
she is not able to apprehend clearly his distinctive great qualities 
and consequently to her he is nothing more than an ordinary man. 
Under such circumstances, the perception of the object, though 
it actually takes place, does not give any satisfaction to the heart. 
Similarly, though the Lord of the Universe is ever shining within 
as the very self, yet His shining does not make the heart full 
(of A nai, da) ; because the self is not realised to be transcendental, 
and possessing the supreme Lordliness, characterised by unchecked 
freedom of thought and action. The Self, therefore, shines as 
do other ordinary objects, such as jar etc. 
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But when she distinctly cognises those excellences in him, 
either in consequence of a word from the messenger, or of recogni- 
tion of a characteristic or something else, her heart immediately 
blooms fully like a wonderful bud. And in consequence of 
repeated enjoyment of union, she experiences the rest of the heart 
in other formsalso. Similarly when transcendental Lordliness is 
fully recognised in the self, either as a result of preceptorial 
instruction or recognition of the powers of knowledge and action, 
then immediately in the very life time there is final emancipation, 
characterised by perfection. But if a person makes repeated 
efforts at merging himself in the Supreme, he attains mystic 
powers. Thus, it is the recognition, of the Self which gives both 
the higher and the lower spiritual powers. (17). 

This system is beneficial to all. It gives final emancipation. 
In order to induce common man to follow it by arousing in him 
the urge, — which is characterised by the belief in the possibility 
of the promised and which is aroused by the remembrance of 
its (system’s) greatness, because of its connection with great 
family and famous name, — the a uthor concludes by referring to 
his as well as his father’s name as follows: — 

(18) “In order that common man may have the transcendental 
power (Siddhi) without much effort, Utpala, the son of Uday&kara, 
has written this Isvara Pratyabhijna.” 

The word ’jana’ means simply 'man’. In following this system, 
therefore, the qualification of belonging to a particular 
caste etc. is unnecessary. Hence it is asserted that it is for the 
benefit of all. Its aim is great, because its purpose is to enable 
common man to realise the higher and lower Siddhis without 
much effort. My illustrious grand-teacher, Utpaladeva, the son 
of Udayakara, wrote this system. Common man, therefore, 
follows it, because of the fame of its founder. The author has 
benefitted common man by inducing him to follow it by refer- 
ring to both the names. The meaning of 'Iyara* is ‘this ’which 
has been made so appealing to the heart by hundreds of reasons. 
The Chapter ends. (18). From the beginning 190. 

Abhinavagupta has written this small commentary on the 
(Isvara) Pratyabhijna. It cannot be adversely criticised. It 
clearly explains the meaning of the verses. 

Through this system, which is based upon personal 
experience, the subject matter of Mlmamsa, Nyaya, Vyakarana 
and gaivagama becomes helpful in the realisation of the Self. 
For, no other than the sun is capable of uniting the juices (Rasa) 
of earth and water for the development of grains. 
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What reply can be given to the question “What are you.?” 
by one, who wants to discuss the §§stras, before realising the 
self, and who is, therefore, under the influence of an evil spirit 
(as it were)? 

Here ends the TattvasangrahSdhikira in the Isvara Pratya- . 
bhijnS, written by Utpaladeva, with the commentary, called 
“VimarsinP written by Abhinavagupta. 

The Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini ends. 

THE END; 


t 
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44 f 4 t TOf 04 *l(f* 
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* Page XCII 
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Page XCUI 
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Page XCIV 

(?) 414lt^ 4^4lf441 f444^ q414SS444lfe*ft fOl 4lft4- 
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(?) 4 f4*4: 44414144: 414f4*5444444 I 
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\ 1 ^ 'S-± h P * 8 e X ^Y J 

(?) 554444Htrt4l4r*«J 444f*R* *744 I 

j T4«rRif44^ Tajk inr* ^nrwfer trews: i 
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Wq*jl44fTqT?q*qT qtq: «tt qqq i 

Page XCVII 

(?) pste qq f<? q w ^ft ?wan WT gq qqg I 

a <p q ?j am wr qrj^tqqqqqni 

(r) mwwwRHFg ott: m qwtqqf fq*fqiqgqt ^ , 
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( ? ) wfqqplq qqfat qq«: feWTT^ I Vf 7 S ^ 
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rP r, . hV ■/ 
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Page XCVUI 

(?) qwt fsswvqiqmTqv/ft Owciq V' 

(*) yrt flWffCHff lg qiM I ^ a 

3 . See textual authority Page XCVII, (3) j-y 4 ^ 
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(a) toiw aTa*awi*asfa anap a w i fam tarwaaa wid^yaw 

WWHJ^ I 

(v) mq^ a fafa I aT^W P i afaflH I 

(n) aarfaafTfaqwta aataw Mr<<*<a;a i m<4 waaar aai 

wrtftm, aaT aaa?a fasrfaafarfaiTaaaiHTaTa wiiirST 
fasawrfai: wiasi: aafa i 


Page CLXI 

(?) fasa srara faaat i faaaofcga fanaigafala fawan 
aartaata ararateaaataw Fararfaaraafa^aaaama i 

Page CLXIII 

(x) jftaaro ftiaiaraarRT aiwunfiarai 
fafst^afaipaafaaraaijaaa i » 
aarfa a*u aim «d^at gafaaa i 

VTTTVT^RT: Wf W*U|fl H 

awranartwr s i fadfafW a^r aawitarfafa i 

(3) ataams faaia i aaim ia a aa a aa i 
ah«a <f n a aafa a i f $ aaa aa n 

■» N 

(*) fasr^tataa# faan fi i aataw atfavr i 

a?at T*aa a sm : atraar^r a am : n 

0* 

Page CLXIV 

(?) fasreat aT f asgara : x sna> Tfjrcnaa.: i 
faa??aT%a 5Ta ^tasra srawa ii 

(^) § afaa fa g g q g a-faaffiw — faiw-fireaaa-faHafaw 

afrfa sm»a*K"i«aiat4iR( fa'a-sas'aaerpaa srraaa- 
taqafida^afaH i aaaaiafa fa«aaa aiaafai i 
' Page CLXV 

(?) a 51a: eaiagiftf^ataM^taK farfwTavaaay: 1 

Page CL XVI 

(?) aaiagiftaaawa am a m t wa n aawifiwtya aaafitwn- 
aaa at, a?aiaaar«at faaagasmna ai i aw: a dP rfi m q- 
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tl«WW i fiHWqWW 

Rwium bi ‘‘irtrwVrawtft” f^wnn: sr^$: 
wifawT wwn c fa* i a^rerew wfawrtoq a m iHT wmw- 
fwrwt ffffownrwrfo twwqwi ?rr^nfwm^ 
a m fi r y rjftyft wf**?*** wfasr ww, * g wfrwm i Pim - 

WWWW*f?Wtf«TW f»TWR*MT wfttl l wfircV lt, SnfWHT- 

fiw aifaw iw a * i 


(^) Jf frfo»: <wwww i Mnwtfi n fts w fiqw wfawmw r- 

i 

( ^ ) smrw rovri: ing<iwd>sqTa*wwaiiK^iwiMi*5WRW 

HHf4lM*M : I t(W( *W Wt*T : SttfWfW “TOUS H I H l Pn ” 

vrtwvfo *wwv»* awg' URnwaw ( ? ) w4*fi»«ifawf- 

wO(hmwh«iii»<i i irrnrrr^ ttrpt t% anvMHn: 

<W<*W!Mj$WimR*T *W*dlld WTOfW \ 

Page CLXVH 

( \ ) TMmiwaifrqifgTfa fawfa qfr*faw” gfcr wnrc aww 

^44aWIHi fiTWT^JifWT^ftaTTRT, 

Rwri^m: fww fr^^Tnffd i fafaaw 4 a* T iwi M nfirav- 
MiM^nd , wgrwv *wfwfrf?mmniwm i w t n i wq i- 
f^fd'4*i»al4*a <1(4^5^^ afwfaawwsro: famrw 

jfaarrcw i 


( 9 ) fafawrrenr* MMtjfo <«d i jn^aiw fawn- 
wr^ftarc fafirewi^or: hto: Ojorirw Tifm i aw.*? «R«ms4: i 

( 3 ) dcM4aMWha«4<iw Rwwfofawwqfafa arfaw i tw nwwi- 
aw: iftaqcH5arT«wrr»t <iawnw Erw, awq fiwwifaa iil w- 


Page CLXVm 

(\) xn *f*g i wT^wrt^ i^rfai aftwwnm atN aww- 
*ww anfw anf’a srfaTwnfif fwferwiidiw yqfafd 
nFrfw i arifa^wm i t fta ff ft q fcwq* - 

fa4fRTWncTfaq*f*w': WTO71 

owiw*44tf fofd<a Id 


RdWMWtH yfrrcren- 
i raftiMujflfMfd g ftwwOiw i 


ftftww ffcwwwa fannwm 1 
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Page CLXIX 

fafwwr wm firercwfojwaww qw m iwrfiifrqw *t i mw: 
^nmnwfw wgawronraHj, qw ‘'mgwwnai:” 
ifir ^wwhw feftiwHWMWMtqfHj, Www- 

«f^F*T W(WTf(rf«(«W*ai?J I H flcfa: I fawaWWiMl^wV 
swac$w fqfvw i fMwd'q <h faf w mgw i fa i: i 


Page CLXX 

(\) n mawftq qr al : inwnww :, qwftr*?qra i mfq hv'mwm: 

• • ^ • 
wwot^ct *nvN*Mwifl i fnr^- 

wytswwfiw?aFjq<ro: w wma i mwwww reqfcrc* w uww a- 

sfrjfra, wvtgaw wgfawmMa i a , unj^fawmnrown 

www V^emql : n«qw*v: i wtfq wat«raa*w: i 


(?) ww w*nrm-<ita«3- fM w \ j mwwi giftwtwwma faftror- 
ia wfwawTaw srenfawn i ww y w wwa i iftrtafiRw wafanrffa- 
wftw 4 r«um< w g 4 » d'rtH'-qawlqrHarMure^M^Hfty^itww- 
wywtfafa<eq >w w rq ^fafwlgWT aqfrww^ i aw? “aw: 
w wn m: *mi” gFaifawfafa wfamf* »jw(m «***«• 

^iwiaywiw wwwqi aetranw 



awwfw: i 




*mn^ i 


«TRT- 


(v) #cra^aaaT?wafwaifew«Twirevid 5 wwfewfarw«-w*iawa- 
q? K W Mq qi wfw w q>yywrwte»HWH ^gwfwgfwg» w i www w- 
wnn*pwv?am«j«rfinwwa?a 

(X) wx* qfaeqflTmapq mwww^w ar^waa i 


( V 9 ) gwiffanamt wwafwvaw waq www qfwqiwMsj” 

qqi w w a a fdm 4 wi 1 an i wiw l 4 ftff 4 adnata: i 

Page CLXXI 

(t) h gw^i $arw enrfq airawtiTaTfa gfw i w «w wqj fwa- 
wfw-wnftTa-#?a^-fwwwmfH wgifa q*w wwfw i wtot qnwt 

faqfd: WWI Proi TT*I: gqq *% STJISTJTfa W* I WcWlfr HW:, 

qqtfir: a^wqwmm i ^qamwwqfqwmqqifw qrm- 
fafawifw w Mawlfa fireriwwqwrfw i 
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Page CLXXU 

( ? ) wr^ifiwiw w?n q i 

fiTtsfa 3P|>qq4IMqjVWlp4(qWHq WPT 
«*rfawwMq Frrfqfq ihn \*q iqte-tf Pqflwfa^ifqq ww- 
Pqvw qqqr PqqfaqsiqTq qqroqqqqq qfo* fa*w 1 

(3) qq “t?* ^ wt *1 frftaro 3TFe”frinft sjfasrq^qqqqqq- 
Pw^4*iid*M^imM "fTgqirf” *cmfqq?qqq-qftq- 

wh^rfTV q#fw I WPirftquPdMWfrajqtal 
Pqr[m<^ m Td 4 n y ^rf l h 1 g-4 *jsr: «[4’ jjqfyq fa qqq gqi w ew 
flWHNW I q* , !J?ftqt qqfclt q«£(|QWW'KMI? 1 SW 
q&'g* a ^?^nr^Tff«Ffim?[wnW ^q qga wP q f q #w \ 
“t*IWlFfcl tqijqfqqjin” erTTFT 5TfWfqfqqq «jqq WI- 
qrtqqrt frrqqqtqnn ^ g?qnq NMsiqq d’mjqqtqaiqfli- 

cg^d l ^ I 

(}) qq wqqqT: ?W:SI^RT4l<<UW<ra^«WHl^r«nW fWtTV: 
«wi: mqftm vreqq ft^hciwi ?fa *4w 1 «j?qq>4?nii»n«q • 

IRWMKl «W«F^PR I 

( V ) q * q | qqUd gr>T l gf t d f4 q foqqfq WqqRfrq CT5PTTqt ST^qq^f 
qtnqt*qriqq#q wfa gq w q n ai Put qn ww f «nqq «w- 
q iq >qqpqftm<f4 eiffcrcq qfiiSlTy misled q q g fo wf* I 

s 

Page CLXXIII 

(?) ’wjqqq qq<»ni$icq*fteqi<« q <*^«qa<r vfrqqq ?fq Pq^i^qq 

qfalSIlWlif fqfq f4qy«Jq*qm<M4 MR wraqTl*lfffrlt 3?TT- 

<A 

*qp?nra|fTq ^ledHdia q faqqq 1 

Page CLXXTV 

(?) *qiP<MfP«P«PqMqPstfM Hiqv^kW Vcqqyqqqf W*q 
fqqfqqqqyqfqqraFI Ocft " qfHId Wq rfqqrR?q*Tfwq- 

fqfww$ro: q*qqfa ere w^fq ^pmr : 1 

( r ) wgra: fi i wiw w i rwqa^H Ph^«m MPwPqqnfcq wnna 
ymPvflq 1 

( 3 ) q q iena : «4<M<4P q q q q ; i Tq| g q q q qR tT cqq q prflj4irMWd «mP*q - 

eftfq qqqtqqiM^jfqqw*T tfq qarrfqqiq: I 
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( Y ) siwnqwiqj q q yqyq qfeqra fa q uwqgq PW* 

ijqfeaiq i srircraw?* ssmn ?qpff q>i4*KUi4UH*q<*q fwH 
q^raftr i 

(X.) 47H5*TTP4 WWraqlqrt Pf^f^q^W I WllP-dm l*IWI- 

ffPWW q?TT*q fffqq Ufaftf I 

(S) wNl wtaHt fwf.-qnrtnqqrn^ 4<Hm T 4 ^qprqqwrrff- 
qHPrrffqqqr^ i 5?r: i fnQwwnj, i 

Page CLXXV 

(?) Wqir<CTiqirq^iqmi?iq4yt<NKpT:mT««K«MmK«iqqqi- 
«W<«»elV HWH 1 3 1 0 <M«3 I rn4^ qq| ^H i rq qR r qfa«gqn<t- 
q>tq aftqcqq I 

( ? ) q^qiC^q<iAq««q»( I !WqTfT^fcRnwr>dHI'w0q4T*Tlcqqt- 
fiaM+^sfa f%Mrqi’ncqw4^c<>r i f>f*-^i^wfHH4«jm?qHHIT- 
^jfqrrqTrFrtfqqj^'pqHTqm^ not: ww i faq faro* 
ijTarorm 

( ? ) aftqwvft: WHiqfawiq»IHW I 

(v) qmrnwqrfaqtaTqV mMflqmffoqq fqaamft 
*i*.ft*W FhPw: i 

(*) 4 < q ftw Fmufg ^ I W T H I H l ywiqMfl 

qsqmfqqftr: ^^ q ^ 1 q ^rH^fa ^ fMqw>» l Pffy w|q wr qV[- 
fasq ? 3WH T i qgfaq^ ft ag fa q iq q i *rf wa qmx- 

i 

Page CLXXVI 

( ? ) “^qtswjnwr, qmn qfcwn^" ffa tjOifafrorow^q aftw- 

wr|ft qntftonj i 

(^) «mr q*qa«4wi«3irHieiw «?wiOuiwJMwq«i qa wa- 
irc forw^ rar fanrcmfa wq?^q|:q^q<{w^44 « n i 

(?) aar <jfq*n *j«rc??H)4H«jMMfu q«rt aafirta: war 

aHU ft fi l WI^TORqq g tflMMHPM irm 
ftw: whlfq a* afa: ( 

(v) aawnfqasafta: tom*m'U?i:, iwiwnfwniafcqfit aro: 

gqrran fs qi ? aafw i 
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(x) See textual authority page CLXX (%) 

(%) See textual authority page CLXXV ( V.) 

(\») *TWT w: fujTTO I 

flwr fi ffTWT ^ tP Tiri^w : Trim gwrlfH fawm n 

Page CLXXVII 

q^r«x r^TqwrfMtfRT^^ <4fiqa**n : *7^- 



(^) wtt q <Hns r dwm»qw snrerfewfwfww xwwiwww 
1 41*6"fcflnt mewi ^4Htvmu(u fwwww Hwd'|ww 

(\) <f TffrH4y » hw«ri i ^ni^wiww ¥ te>irdMK»w »t i 
(v) ffr e mmi ffi i ft i ew ywwyw i 0 < wh m i r ^ 

I <Rt; g ^lWKHir^ K tp ft WWftffll W 1 f*HI I v 4t- 

rm: jvf: htww <rnrftT* q* i 

Page CLXXVm 

(!) flnnfimf**TOiw OrcfiRmPrc^iR fjtfiwrc r<u«i<nraivmi> 

WtRTimKI'JHq* 

Ptwfircr faqrfti wrft^n 5nWftnnnT:Ri®nft «rnp*r- 

VUWefflMfalMSJWHlfaWIIW^VHWteWUllMWeil rifu- 

(r) ftvzi*n*u H giavx VTfuvw fawtfiH i 
faiWJtfti HTq ul?9)mm* ii 

* N 

(3) 4lWW*g<ll»Ui: Wt*Mif<t4w: I 
^twrfqwn^TT^i sfHu^r' stifttr^t :ii 
inw§ 4V<5iflmi Tff^r wm>tx7t: i 

vf4i«viuiMi4r»i^ir<ru*iw: 1 1 

viO >iwhim si)e<i rT?rt i 

JWlftHIWtWHt WT»|faPjf WT tt?T: II 

n?nf i 
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Page CLXXXI 

(?) **4 fftt StmTWRJ* 

?f?T I <TFn*fait 

Sq FlTTfWfk IWTORT^TT^T flflt ijOrSHTTHt dWJMptTR 
fnrtW fcU*i: i 


( 3 ) imd iip¥T: sw*rij«j 1 

fawtf ifn hhiPmw 11 

ill | f | • 

WK; UV151: I 

WVK tffatflfR *iRt *K«T«fll: I 
?VTT: «4a^f»li 5ltedWIWK*f *T?R II 
WVRt 3Tfc?TRT4 W l Hwi T ft^ l *RT I 


Page CLXXXII 

( ? ) wqui wft fronti) 1 

(R) See textual authority page CLXXXI, (R) 
0) Ditto. 

• ) t^tfl: HWWSIlfHI 'TTT RTflTtltTT I 

RmrviHd'Uw ?R5tp} qrm?*R: n 

Page CLXXXm 




( ? ) See textual authority page CLXXXJ, ( R) 
( ^ V4W5T? «T faXR I y 

tmr ii*i«WM»t 11 


(3) See textual authority page CLXXXI, (R) (last line'). 
(*) ‘ ‘ f TftT5lf%ITH l\*U fMV’ “• • * J5I: xN^rij” 

Page CLXXXTV 


(?) : oro*?' *r«tnu t 

(r) Xtfafll J 

[\) J|*mwwqyq WfW IdHHRlfirfa snsn^lfjr. 

(v) w'liftm** t ip "' ) 

iqp XtrircW5TXr9>35*r*ff!Tq I 

§ws^v ttaui^a «*««w 1 

fwiW xMq wrfxfir Oiftwj 11 
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(A variant reading of the above) 

Jtyfh: groan* arfamfa i 
ronsrTfma fro* a»*^ rer frfa fafaron 1 i 

Hf* tSKdH gfcl f*ro 1 7T i 

ro*T?ffeT: *7: i 

Page CLXXXVI 

( t) am 4 <««* <ma lewrufrotsf* famro *r*ffan<TT 

afla^MfaRTi i 

(^) jmfT *ra?a *np *roror nanr* i 

g$rofrotf aft*s *r^ tfir *f * %W* n 

( * ) *m«nm fan *nro??*Tf*f?F rorftf* f*ar*- 

mfaflifH i 


Page CLXXXVH 

(t) HPTraV: fTTHTtf) U PW lWwl^H i I 

at®*: *»miM**l W^TT niia^l *1**** (riT: II 

— - r» _... r r .. _ ... .. 

«mm5iw«cwivt Tamnjsmron: i 

(a) I 

dHrerog ^* <HdW i fam * HH i'i 

(^) ^fvTcTT nwiN *t gro nrofaim i 

ana^PwPw *TP* wiiJRl II 

(*) n* an*n*Tfa arfnro i 

aj?a a^*fni ana *i**a a*aafnn*i i 
mrogrof*: sftan* ^wqWva «mr i 

(n) Tarnifitanroifn f*fte* arfro *wti 

*W> W W * ufcvfi^ fTTHT* 5f?T M til fo l d* II 

Page CLXXXIX 

( t ) tflror^: a*jftr n*wiaW nrof ro: i 

W I WW<1<W ‘ *£far*TO*7»n 
irrfafa rorfh rofar *rro *t 7tnrora ii 

(a) <«*W**in n i 

ro aRnmajmftn jrm ^nt>; fa* 1 1 
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(3) *T *T Hgwfcm W' I 
g* fa* *ai«r afna y r ^w n w<T*^ 1 1 

Page CXC 

( ? ) fft^TW^nfa T^frTf^T^TTW: I 

W®MR?a ?ft? TO?T ?f^T I 

(^) 9 fmsvw^fflWT: ^m:i 

'ar ftfJTgWTTW I*TT WWKfl! 1 1 

(?) a* ajafonj?<rcft grtaaprea atavg i 

f>iu(iqa fwaT: Ha HTH^ IS 

HWP I «fl<H I «irca ^fTWrm n¥f«T H I 
ffwnw fHHaabn thh h* aran u 

(*) **: HHPaaf rnfcT I 

n a swa atfg ^ Httfaigfa h ajar 1 1 

(x) a*a «ph sawrfa faohfa gstaif i 

HHHt gaHSft afa* HH: HTH II 

(*) rvtirniTvm^ ^raafaa aa i 

(v») Twf?qf wmsf aa ^HraafgHfitf i 

(c ) m«l4| wfcWI(KJ a HIHH Mi9tfc*n»i«j I 

aHtiw Jd) lf<a Wfl •jnyn^I II 

(t) awl aftaa? aFa araara gaaifga w i 
WT$iaM avPjHIH a WR WgtoaiHHSKH Hit 

( l o ) gaaat fvn VH a: I 

a aria fa^aa' an* aaeTHwi an aar i 

a: an ?b? HW nTH: TO TO I 

Page CXCI 

( \ ) a*t gamant aHW^wnaran^M^WHanMiarwii 
HanpPHTfaafTngT^ fnftaat ant i 

(^) nan anauHi aiani gfa^Kng i 
^Tafcgfirciaw agfarana^a g 1 1 
arapa^TOHar faaasg gaapa^g i 
g w tamfg hpiph fastag fanna: ii 
aua^HTWT HH: Hint faaian ffeaaag: I 
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wf®: swwprn: wmm i 
«t^t: tmwr wwifa 5 fh qfarcnr’sw u 
wwnfts gqwwt gwmrtaT wnfcr: i 
a fsiwt tre fg ffwf * wuOwft n«r: u 

Wlfwn: ^**f*TOfT: t>KO| tmanfa qg I 
<Tg fsqg* * II 

(?) WT«=gft qCT : ffecrePT qfwwf® i 

(v) siciwspf f*fw fwrar ^ nyfltrci i 

gw 4 w iprol^ ii 
tjq wn w n^w W V fr lT PB W H l*r tP T i 
I«5WI ®t®TW5T tUTflfagq W«n: II 

(x) gq^q «ng4ft wgfqsrfwf: wjar: I 

wt q®f?jqT«qqf : a^ rd^m«iig»1 n 

{%) finwtallTOI WT*: gw: Wfcf: I 
^wwig^q*: ws: gwrisw:: n 

(v») wtwt »t: qRwfqigsnsr weq stow i 

(«;) W «Hflqw i WW: STTWWt fqgqsqq: II 

Page CXCII 

( ? ) Trenvtat q ww a‘q>itaj«Mrd4i>i i 

eTTWt PmffflWT g HfW®in ftntfft II 

0k > 

( ^ ) qwfqwc aw wf sqqiqfqsiqsqfa i 
*JWHH 5qR3TW wfWqrqTfqfH: 1 1 
qgtW*W>gW>$R7WTqW I 

qqrwww >nfa Htfcf ww aWrww 1 1 

(?) Sljaww qT 5T®T WTT qf®: WW I 
WT fWrqfbW 5W: II 

wqrqw>nwvrt qqT qrarFq fasgg: i 

(*) cnfcT w$r wi fawqqnc* grrewwqqg i 

(it) See textual authority page CXCI (c) 

(5) w : w g wwten www wg i 
qgwqfera tfqwrfsiqwwg u 

(vj) ffal<4M* qrq wg ww^qsg l 

wtr jpwwq *nw aww wj®g i 
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fa**TfT foOO fow r* m w< II 

froo®* Eu i ok Mo o oo fr rw i ' 

« « *» 

(c) ow i mm. g toftr <%n5 0 i qi ft ?tfn i 

omro otit1|oo gppjol ofcr u 

Page CXCDI 

( ? ) OOIT: wmi O SJWfl forsoiO: I 
r*spn 500 qfefoaqot «^oo*ri n 

(?) ollFOOTO* TO: 00 IT: wf OOHPO 0: I 

wt (rot fo?o nro oofM w. ii 

?• Sec textual authority page CLXXXVI (?) 

'f- See textual authority page CXC (*) 

(x) ac oo loo fawi facug re lwi oioft o oi ea ft fewTO fforfhso 
?oxo: i o?oo iwik ' lqr g os rc l T oa^H ao frow oi£ o o 

HMI C T^ <^T 0*0 07000 OTOftfa fo^T OOfa I 

(X) orc wimtow f >wai g| gwa«H*| > 
oMjfioofftfo <otoiofo $oor n 

($) ofa ofaoooailo fora o*ofra ooor : i 
ORTSO OOOROO fora*OOOT OOlfRO II 
awiwtwfiw' THTOO 70104 : I 

srourogrtaTorof? ofoofooo*no » 

fora OOOT 0*Tttf0 "TTRtrfTT^nW: II 

Page CXCIV 

(0 See textual authority page CXCII, (c) 

(?) O fwj: *OtO ftwitoViMOetW: i 

oifto wotofo: *00301 faoot woo 11 

(?) tjo oftorasnorai sworn Fora woo i 

(*) o ftowowo otf raraowreoi^Fo i 
OOT oo fowtaof faj R o o *ftoo II 

Xx) ^rgrOl o^fo oHroorooftfo I 
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